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' A complete connected history of the Guptas -the 
Imperial Guptas and the Later Guptas of Maiwa and 
Magadha--has long been a desideratum. In 1936 1 
wrote and submitted to the University of Bombay an 
essay on the ^ Inscriptions of the Gupta Period and 
the Light thrown by them on the History of the Period.’ 
It was eventually approved of by the University for 
the award of the ‘ Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji Gold 
Medal and Prize While lecturing on the subject to 
,my postgraduate students, after my return from 
Germany in 1938, I found it necessary to make a few 
alterations and additions in the original essay. It is 
now being published in its modified form at the instance 
of my students. 

In addition to my own critical and exhaustive study 
of the Gupta inscriptions and other historical sources, 
I have been greatly profitted also by the very valuable 
and original work already done in this field by several 
scholars. To them, whether they are named in this 
book or not, I owe a good deal. The original essay was 
submitted to' the University under the motto, 

Wk ”. In the same vein I 

might now add 

ijorif ^ 11 

An exhaustive index and a map of India, included 
in this book, will be found useful. Fuller references 
are purposely omitted in obvious cases. It is hoped 
that this book will adequately meet the long-felt need. 

The publication of this book in these difficult days 
is entirely due to the great ' enterprise of Ur. N. G, 
Sardesai of the Oriental Book Agency, who has already 
put students of Indology under great obligation by 
publishing a good number of works on Indological 


subjects in the Poona Oriental Series. I sincerely thank 
him. I must also thank my colleague and frieiuh 
Prof. 0. E. Devadhar/for the sympathetic interest which 
he has been taking in all my work. 


Pergusson College, Poona. 
August 1941 


R. N. Dandekar 
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. A History of The Guptas 

CHAPTER 1 

— THE 80UECEB — 

‘ The Gupta period writes Hr. Harnett, ‘ is iii the 
. annaJs of classical India almost what the Periclean age 
is in the history of Greece.’ Beveral sources have been ^ 

made available to us, through the scholarly labours of 
Indologists, both of the East and of the West, for the 
reconstruction of an almost correctly datable history of ■ ! 

the times of the Gupta dynasty-* the dynasty which had 
liberated Indians from the Eushan-Bassanian shadow, i 

the dynasty which broke the Hun, unbreakable throu- ’ 

ghout Asia and Europe, the dynasty which made the 
name Vikramaiditya, a tradition immortal in their 
country. ’ These sources are mainly of three kinds-*- ! 

literary, epigraphic and numismatic. 

'' Among the literary sources referring to the history ! 

of the Guptas, mention must first of all be made of 5 ; 
the Piiranas, which form perhaps the only source, provi- 
ding any information regarding the origin and the ear- 
f Her exploits of this illustrious dynasty. We liave, how 
f ever, to utilise the Puranas, in this connection, subject 
^ to certain reservations, because these literary works are 
generally characterised by some serious defects from the 
historical point of view, such as, the absence of dates, 
the lack of general agreement among themselves, the 
*■' omission of the names of certain kings, and their iisua! 

tendency to treat contemporary dynasties as succc- 
/ s^Te. In the historical chapters of the Purapas, the 
treatment is sketchy and meagre, and the details ar^ 
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discrcpant. In the discovery, by a South Indian scholar, J 
of a new Sanskrit play, ‘ KaumudT- i\rahotaiwa’ ( ^15^" 

), dayaswal sees a very valuable contribution to 
the history of the early Gupta period. By means of a 
study of the literary style and other characteristics, 
Jayaswal concludes that the play must be a work belong- 
ing to the Gupta period. The dramatist is a lad}', by 
name Kis'orika, her father’s name being Krsivala. 

Another equally useful literary source of the Gupta 
history is supplied by a few fragments of a play, ‘DevT- 
Candraguptam' by Vis'ilkhadatta (presumably 

the same as the author of MudrHirakvSasa ), which 
were brought to the notice of scholars, about twenty ? 
years ago, from quotations in a work on ISanskrit 
dramaturgy called ‘Natya-Uarpaiia’ Tiumgh 

the complete drama is not yet available, Sylvain Levi •! 
concludes, after a critical examination of the 
available fragments, that the hero of the play is ■ 
Candra Gupta II of the Gupta dynasty. New light has 
been thrown by the play on the genealogy of the ^ 
Gupta sovereigns. The historical value of the ‘ Han^a- . 
caritam^ by Bapa has now been finally established ^ 
and accepted by all scholars. The momentous discovery 
of * Manjii-s'ri-mulakalpa ’ ( ), a remarkable ^ 
Mahayana chronicle of the succession of imperial | 
/ powers in India, from 700 B. C., to 750 A. I).,. I 

/ without a break, has adequately supplied tlie f^count | 

of the Early Gupta and Later Gupta periods, which 
had been a blank in the history of ancient India / 
so far written. In addition to these and other Indian j 

texts, we possess the very interesting accounts of the I 

travels of Ea Hem. and Hiuen Tsang, the two Chinese • 
pilgrims, who visited India in the 6th and the 
centuries A. D., respectively, 
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Far more useful and reliable than the literary sources 
are the archaeological sources, mainly consisting of in- 
scriptions and coins, belonging to the Gupta period, the 
discovery, publication, and historical interpretation of a 
large number of which worthily stand to the credit and 
amply testify to the industry and the historical acumen of 
several scholars, Indian and foreign, Fleet being certa- 
inly the foremost among them. These epigraphic records 
have been inscribed on metals as well as on other 
jnaterials. 

A large number of copperplates belonging to the 
Gupta period have been discovered and published. They 
are usually donative charters and are generally called 
‘ grants In the case of copperplates, it was customary 
to string them together by one or two copper rings 
passing through round holes in them. The most usual 
method of giving the authentication was by attaching a 
copper reproduction of the royal seal. Sometimes an 
additional authentication was given by what purported 
to be, more or less, an autograpli signature of the Idng. 
In some cases, an image was employed instead of a 
seal. The copperplates, like, tlie liulor copperplate of 
Skanda Giipta, have edges thicker all around, so as 
to serve, perha,ps, as a rim to protect the "writing. 
Mention must be made, at this stage, of a large variety 
of silver and gold coins belonging to the peiriod. 
Their fabric and weights can be historically interpreted. 
But the legends on the reverse and the obverse of these 
coins, which are far more important, greatly help us by 
providing important clues for the reconstruction of the 
history of that period. They also confirm and supplement, 
in many cases, the information with regard to this 
- dynasty, which we are able to gather' from the literary 
* ".sources and the inscriptions. A very -remarkable instance 
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of au inscription on inefcal is tiie Heliarauili iron Pillar 
inscription of Candra, 

Atnoiig the inscriptions on nonmotals. there are. 
several varieties. There is an inscription of Hkanda 
Gupta on a rock at Jnnagadh. The wellknown inscrip- 
tion of Samiidra Gupta is found on a stone pillar at 
Allahabad. Other stone pillar inscriptions are those at 
Bhitari, Kahamn, Bilsad, Eran, among others. Two 
inscriptions of Candira Gupta II, have been discovered 
on the parts of a cave at Udayagiri. On the front of the 
pedestal of a seated image of Buddha# found by 
Cunningham# in a garden at Mankuwar, an inscription 
was discovered by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, referring 
to the age of Kumara Gnpta I. Another such inscription 
of Xdityasena# was found on the seat of a stone image at 
Shahpur. The SSranath inscriptions of Kumara Gupta 
and Budha Gupta also belong to this variety._JParticular 
mention must be made of an inscription of Adityasena 
on the Mandar hill. Besides these, there is a large number 
of stone inscriptions, which is the most common variety 
supplying us the account of the Guptas and their con- 
temporaries. Besides the Gupta coins and inscriptions, a 
critical and comparative study of other antiquities belon- 
ging to the period, such as, pieces of sculpture, terra- 
cottas, and architectural moniiments, considerably helps 
the historian to estimate properly the extent and the 
value of several aspects of the culture and civiliBation in 
the times of the Guptas. 

The inscriptions of the Gupta period have been 
spread all over Northern India, a few being discovered 
even in some parts of Southern India. A critical exa- 
mination of the localities shovys the large extent of doinl» 
p.ions, wHoii were in the possession of cliferent sover* 
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eigns' of this dynasty, fxom time to time. Wa must, 
however, bear in mind that the places of the discovery 
of these inscriptions are not invariably the exact places 
of their original publication. A clear indication of their 
removal is given in certain cases. The study of these 
find -spots may also help us to reconstruct the geography 
of ancient India, . 

The palaeographical aspect of the study of the Gupta 
inscriptions shows that there are mainly two scripts used 
in them. The use of one or the, other script depends 
upon the locality, the date and the scribes of the epi- 
graph. In the majority of the Gupta inscriptions the 
socalled Gupta alphabet is used. But as the script is 
found not only in the early Gupta inscriptions but also on 
the coins of the later Indo-Scythian kings of the Punj'ab, 
it is more correct to style it as the general North 
Indian alphabet. This name is given by palaeographists 
to a large group of epigraphic and literary scripts, 
which, from about A. D. 350, dominated the whole 
wide territory north of the Narmada, with the 
exception of Kathiawar and Northern Gu3erat,and which, 
spreading in the course of time, more and more, finally 
was used in a niimber of varieties for nearly all the 
Aryan languages of India. A few distinct stages can be 
seen in the development of the North Indian alphabet of 
the Gupta inscriptions. The script of the Allahabad 
pillar inscription which is characterised by a cursive 
alphabet with signs reduced at the top to the same 
height, and made throughout, as far as possible, equal in 
breadth, is taken by Burgess and Biahler to be the 
standard type of that variety. Prinsep believes that the 
characters of that inscription are intermediate between 
those of As'oka's inscriptions and the|inscriptions of th« 
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later Gupta period. A -few • common ■ characteristics of ^ 
this alphabet are : » 

( 1 ) The lower parts of the right hand vertical a, a, 
ga, etc are so much elongated and those of ka, ra, re" 
main so long that they. occupy double the length of those 
without verticals. This is particularly visible in the 
old stone inscriptions. In the copperplates, they are 
considerably shortened. 

( 2 ) The giitteral anmiasika begins to appear instead 
oi a?iusvara heiove sa md ha. 

(3) The. first certain 7nVam« consisting of a hori- 
zontal stroke above the small final, dates from the 5th 
century A* D.. 

( 4 ) The desire to save space is quite evident. 

There are a few orthographical peculiarities in this »; 

type such as the doubling of ka in connection with flie 
following 7’a, the doubling of dha with the following 
ya and va, and the use of southern la. The Mankuwar 
stone image inscription of Kumara Gupta I, the 
Bhitari stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta, I 

the Eran pillar inscription of Biidha Gupta, and 
several other epigraphs discovered in Allahabad, Ghazi- ! 
pur and Gorakhpur districts are palaeographically almost - 
similar to the Allahabad pillar inscription of Hamudra 
Gupta. The second stage in the development of the 
Northern type of alphabet is represented by the Bilsad 
pillar inscription of Kumara Gupta I, whicli is 
characterised by the very marked vialms of the 
letters. The Mandasor stone pillar inscription of 
yas'odharman shows a further development of the 
Allahabad pillar, inscription type. We find, m the 
Aphsad a-iid Shahpur image inscriptions of .Aditya- 
S'ena, a very marked development in. the North Indian 
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script! as contrasted with the preceding copperplates of 
the Parivrajaka MahSHrSjas and the MahSIraljas of 
Ucchakalpa. It may be called the hutila type in con- 
sequence of the upright strokes having at the bottom 
a small tail which is crooked or bent to the right. 
The Asirgarh copper seal of Stirvavarman Maukhari, 
howeveiv presents rather florid characters of the Northern 
alphabet, perceptibly of older type, than those of the 
inscrix^tions of the Guptas of Magadha. The characters 
of the Maukhari inscriptions exhibit very markedly the 
fully developed matras. Another noteworthy fact is the 
borrowing of ‘the Indo-Scythian form of ma in the 
Bijayagarh stone pillar inscription of Visnuvardhana. 

In the territories sonth of Vindhya there has been 
generally used, since about 350 A. D., the scrix)t which 
developed out of the chamcters of the Andhra period 
and most of which still survives in the modern alpha- 
bets of Dravidian districts. The most common chara- 
cteristics of this alphabet, called by Burnell and Fleet 
the southern alphabet, as seen in the Udayagiri cave 
inscrix)tion of Candra Gupta II, the Sane hi stone 
inserixetion of the same king and many other inscrip- 
tions of these localities, are t 

( .1 ) The retention of the ancient forms open at the 
top of glia, pa^ pJia, sa etc, of the old and of the 
trixmrtite ga. 

( *2 ) The retention of the long stroke on the right of 
la whioli, however, is mostly bent towards the left. 

( 3 ) Tile da with the round back. 

(4) Til e curves originally open at the top at the 
ends of the long verticals of a, a, ka etc. 

The Rauifistra type of the 6th century A. , 1 ). is 
used in the Junagadh rock inscription of, Skanda 
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Gupta. The Gangadhar stone inscription of A^'is'Ya- 
varihan e>:hlbita the western Malwn nlphnbet. of the ^ 
fhh cent. A. TK. The inscriptions of tlie kings of 
Sarabhapiira present still another variety of the 
Southern alphabet called l)y palaeographists the 
hox-headed ’ variety of Central India. A very perfect 
and heatitifu! illustration of tlte ‘ box-headed type 
is available in the inscriptions of the ATikuitaka 
Mahairaijas of the Centra! Provinces. ’ 

The original objects of these inscriptions are varied. 
The main topic of historical importance in many of 
them is the plain statement of events. The Allaliabad 
column, while eulogising the achievements of Samudra 
Gupta, gives us, more or less, a detailed history of 
his glorious career. Comparable to that inscription is 
.also the Afandasor pillar inscription of Yas'odharman. 
Besides these, there arc inscriptions, which record 
the carrying out of public works, as in the case 
of the Junngadh rock inscription of ftkanda Gupta, 
The Eran inscription refers to the death of one 
.Goparaja wliile he and his sovereign, Blulnu Gupta, 
were fighting the enemies. For almost all such 
records mentioned in this group we are indebted 
to the historical instinct of the ancient Indians. 

I There is another type of inscriptions con.sisting of 
5 records due to religious motives. W'e owe the great 
bulk of epigraphic material of this sort to the religious 
aspect of PTindu character and to tlio desire of a Hindu 

I An interesting paper on Gupta palaeography, by S. K. 
Bnso, based on a comparative study of n large nurrsbei' of 
duplicate original eatompages, appears in hulkm (hiltvn 
■ October 19.17.- 
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of making religions endowments on every possible 
occasion. The Gnpta sovereigns have made extensive 
donations to Brahmins and sometimes even to Buddhists 
and Jalnas. Incidentally these inscriptions refer to the 
genealogy and the date of the donor and to some other 
aspects of the religions life of the period. 

The third object of the inscriptions is to record secular 
donations. We have, in this class, the records of 
donations to private individuals. The donative records 
are by far the most numerous of all. The essential 
part of these records is the specification of the details 
regarding the donor, the donee and the donation. A 
majority of these again are royal donations. Not with 
the express object of preserving history, but in order to 
emphasise the importance of everything connected with 
religion, and to make grantees secure in the posession 
of properties conveyed to them, there w’as gradually 
accumulated the great mass of such epigraphic records. 
These are neither few' in number, nor are they confined 
to limited localities. These Gupta inscriptions, whatever 
their original object might have been, afford conside- 
rable help for the reconstruction of a detailed history of 
that period. We can analyse the contents of all of 
them and can give, firstly, a more or less connected 
political history of the dynasty, and, secondly, a coherent 
picture of the religious, social and economic life of the 
period. 

The majority of these records are specifically dated. 
There are three principal methods of recording dates in 
the inscriptions of ancient India. In some of them w-’e 
find the nsironomical reckoning from the Kaliyiiga^ the 
epoch of wliich is traditionally accepted to be BIOS 
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C.. There are other inscriptions' like the (rwalior 
stone inscription of Mihiraknla, where the regnal ^ 

years of kings are referred to. Biit by far the most 
common method of dating the inscriptions of Gnpta 
period seems to be the use of the socalled C4upta era. 

After a thorough examination of several theories ^ 

regarding this era, Fleet came to the conclusions that 
Magadha became independent in 319“20 A. D., that the 
initial year of the era, which is known to us as the 
Gupta-Valabhi era was also 319-20 A. D., and that the 
era was founded by the Licchavis of Nepal The Gupta ' 
era was, according to him, in use beyond the north-east 
frontiers of India^ in Nepal. The Licchavi clan or tribe i 
was one of great antiquity and power in Nepal and 
there existed friendly relations between the Early 
Guptas and the Licchavis at an early date. Elect 
asserts that there can be no doubt that the early Gupta 
kings had known the nature and origin of the era which . [ 
was being used by their Licchavi connections in Nepal, 
Further the period established for Jayadeva I of Nepal ; 
approximates so closely to A. D. 320-21, that it needs 'I 
but little shifting to place the commencement of his 
reign actually in that year. This question of the first 
year of the Gupta era has since then been the subject ■' 

( of much wild conjecture. M. G. Pai, writing in the - 

Journal of Indian History ( August 1932 ), criticises 
Ij the statements made by Alberuni with regard to tlie I 

j Gupta era, and comes to the conclusion that, ( 1 ) the | 

Gupta era and the Valabhi era cannot be identified ; 

( 2 ) that neither of them can have 319-20 A, D. for | 

its epoch; ( 3 ) and that Alberuni is no safe pilot in ^ 

this matter. He gives the question further consideration i 

on astronomical grounds and says that, ‘ to find otit the 
true and exact epoch of the Gupta era, we have to use 

I 

*■' - ■ I 

^ • ii 
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a test ease and apply that test to about twenty years 
frora 260 A. D. to 280 A. D. ’ The handiest case was 
provided by the New Mathura inscription of Candra 
Gupta II, which is dated intercalary Asadlia suUa 5 in 
G. E. 61 (which is, according to Pai, also the first 
regnal year of that illustrious king ). It was only in 
334 A. D. that Asadlm was intercalary. Therefore, his 
conclusion was that Gupta year 61 coincides with 334 
A, D., which fact gives the epoch of the Gupta era as 
272-73 A. D.. 

Another writer, D. N, Mukerjee, challenges Fleet’s 
determination of Gupta era (1. H. Q. Vol. VIII) and says, 

‘ Dr, Fleet’s conclusions go against Indian traditions, 
Chinese accounts and inscriptional evidences ! ’ The 
author tries to prove on several astronomicaj grounds that 
the Gupta era is exactly the same as the Vihrama Sainvat 
Mukerjee finds positive evidence against Fleet’s epoch of 
the era in the Haraha inscription of Maukhari Maharaja- 
dhiraja Is'anavarman. He assumes that, according to 
that inscription, Is'anavarman must have attained 
imperial status before his son, Suryavarman was born in 
Vikrama Era (V. E.) 690. According to other eph 
graphical sources, however, Yas'odharman Visiiuvardhana 
was the paramount sovereign of Northern India reigning 
in Malava era (M. E.) 589 (?=¥. E. 589 ). That two 
kings should, at one and the same time, be paramount, 
in Northern India, would seem historically improbable. 
Mukerjee, therefore, concludes that Malava era cannot 
be identified with Vikrama Era and that Fleet’s epoch is 
wrong ‘ at least by a hundred years. ’ But the” very 
assumption that Is'anavarman must have attained para- 
monntcy before V. E. 590 is itself unwarranted. The 
only conclusion, to which the . Haraha inscription may 
lead one, is that Is'^inavarman was MahMiadhirSja 
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before V. E. 611, that is, before the date of the inscri- 
ption. There is nothing in the inscription to indicate 
that Ts'analvarman achieved his conquests before the 
birth of Suryavarman. Bo as a MaharajadhirSja, Ts'ana- 
varman cannot be regarded as a contemporary of Yas'o- 
dharman Visnuvardhana, whose power seems to 
have been consolidated before 532 A. D. ( i. e. the 
date of the Mandasor inscription ). Yas'odharman Vispu- 
vardliana came to power and disappeared from the poli- 
tical scene of North India between A. D. 517 and A. I). 
542. It is possible that Ts'anavarman took his chance 

■ after the fall of Yas'odharman Vi§iiiivardhana. Thus the 
Haraha inscription does not go against the epoch flxed 
by Fleet. 

Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era is again challenged by 
Shamashastri ( Mysore x4rchaeoIogical Eeports ). He fixes 
the same in 200-201 A. D.. He also refers to the con- 
clusion arrived at by Bhah ( First Oriental Conference ), 
for quite different reasons ^ that the initial date of the 
Gupta era is circa 200 A. D.. Many of these tlieorists 
seem to put marked emphasis on flimsy traditions rather 
than on definite epigraphie evidence. 

For a critical examination of the whole problem, how- 

■ ever, w'e have to start with the statement of Alberuui, 
namely that the Gupta era was posterior to the S'aka cm 
by 241 years, and that it was the epocli of the extermi- 
nation of the Gupta, s. He mentions another era named 
after Balaha^ the initial date of which was the same as 
that of the Gupta era, Now in some of the inscriptions of 
the Gupta sovereigns and their feudatory chiefs, the 
dates are referred to Guptakala or the Gupta era, where- 
fore Alberiini’s statement tha,t it was the epoch of the 
Gupta extermination cafinot be correct. But this error 
on his part has nothing- whatever to do with the first 
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part ol' Ins staiement. As Albenmi’s statements regard- 
ing the initial dates of Vikrama and S'aka eras arc 
eorreut, the same regarding the initial year of the Cxupia 
era iiiiist also he correct. His second assertion might 
have been based on erroneons tradition. Many scholars 
reject both statements of Alberiini and accept what 
simply hangs on them and what must fall with, them, 
namely, that the Guptas were exterminated in S'aka 242. 
When the inscriptions positively show that the era was 
not posthumous but contemporaneous, we should rather 
believe that the Guptas rose to power in S'aka 242, 
assigning, at the same time, due value to the other part 
of the statement of Alberuni, which must have been 
based on contemporary evidence, that the Gupta era 
began in that year. 

As regards the socalled Valabhi era, we know that 
■the date occurring in the grant of one of the sons of the 
founder of that dynasty is 207. It is evident, therefore, 
that this date and many following ones which are in 
harmony with it and posterior to it, cannot refer to an 
era dating from the foundation of that dynasty. It is 
more likely that the dates refer to the Gupta era. It was 
called Valabhi era, though it was not founded by that 
dynasty, because kings of Valabhi, who. were the 
feudatories of the Guptas, in the beginning, introduced 
the era of the Guptas in Surastra. Their subjects conse- 
quently gave it the name of their masters, the Valabhis, 
and referred to it as the Valabhi era. From an ins- 
cription at Sliranaifcha, discovered by Colonel Tod, we * 
gather that S'aka 242 was the first year of the Valabhi, 
era, which fact confirms the ■ statement of , Alberuni. 
This proposed initial .date must be examined by applying 
it to a few inscriptions of that period. 
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( 1 ) The date of Budha Gupta’s Eran pillar inscrip- 
tion is given as Thursday, l‘2th of AsadJia, G. E. 165. 

( 3 ) PlavStin’s inscription of G. E. 156, the year of 
the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter being MaJia-Vaisakha, 

(3) Sankfjobha’s inscription of G. E. 209, tlie year of 
the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter being Mahasvayuja. 

( 4 ) In the Morvi copperplate grant of 5th of 
Fhalgimob, bright half, of G. E. 585, an eclipse of the 
sun is mentioned. 

We have first of all to remember that in inscriptions 
the numerical date indicates, in a large number of ins- 
tances, the number of years of an era that have elapaedi 
. that is, the past year, and only in a, bout one third of 
cases, it indicates the current year. Out of the three 
proposed initial dates for the Gupta era — 167 A. D. by 
Cunningham, 190 A. D. by Bayley, and 319-20 A. D. 
by Alberiini — Alberuni’s date alone can be satisfactorily 
applied to the test-cases mentioned above. This ques- 
tion, however, ought not to be decided on exclusively 
astronomical grounds, for there are several very confusing 
elements involved in them. We have to apply the test 
of other accepted synchronisms and get our view 
confirmed. 

We know from history that the Gnptas succeeded the 
Satraps and that the kings of Valabhi were, in the begi- 
nning, dependants of the Guptas and later on became 
politically independent. The credit of overthrowing 
the Satraps has been unanimously conceded to Candra 
Gupta II, since he is the fi.rst sovereign of the Gupta 
dynasty, whose silver coins are a close imitation of those 
of the Satraps. The latest known date of that monarch 
is 93 ; and the latest date of the Satrap d3>'nasty Is 304. 
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Several proposed epochs of the Gupta era have been 
applied to this date of Candra Gupta II, and to suit the 
then available date of Candra Gupta II in Christian era, 
the era used by the Satraps was, indeed strangely, taken 
to be the Vikraina Era. Still the synchronisms w'ere 
not historically correct. It was finally proved that the 
era used by the Satraps was the S'aka era and thus their 
latest known date was 382 A. D.. while the date of their 
conqueror, caclulated according to Alberiini’s epoch, 
comes to be 412-413 A. H.. This synchronism is histori- 
cally quite valid. ‘ Thus concludes Sir Eamkrishna 
Bhandarkar ( History of the Deccan ), ‘the evidence in 
favour of Alberuni’s initial date for the Gupta era 
appears to be simply overwhelming.’ 

Beccntly several other scholars have come forward 
with additional epigraphical data which, according to 
them, go against the accepted epoch of the Gupta era. 
The Bhattakapatra grant of Hharasena II of G. E, 257 
mentions a solar eclipse in that year. But no solar ecli- 
pse is said to have been astronomically possible between 
573 A. D. and 593 A. D.. Thus the epoch of the Gupta 
era proposed by Fleet does not hold good. This objec- 
tion against the accepted epoch, based on the grant of 
Hharasena II, is not at all convincing, on account of the 
imperfect and careless editing of the Bhattakapatra 
grants. The Khoh plates of Sanksobha of G. E. 209 ( i.e. 
528-529 A. I), according to Fleet’s epoch) include 
the words It has been argued on 

the strength of these plates that since the Guptas 
were already dispossessed of their territories, by the 
Hilnas, circa 516 A. D., the date assigned to the Khoh 
plates, viz, 528-529 A. D., cannot be correct. Against 
this objection it may be said that the Guptas, as shown 
elsewhere, were not dispossessed of all their domimohs 
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by the Hiai)as,,and that; the eud of ihe Oiipta regiiue 
was certainly not reached in 515 A. 3 These M,url 
other objections, based on questionable inseriplional 
evidence, can further be easily refuted by more positive 
epigraphical evidence, in favour of lixing up tire epoch 
of the Gupta ora in 319-‘20 A. D., Such definite evidence 
has been provided, for instance, by the Mandasor ins- 
cription of Kumara Gupta, and Bandhuvarman., dated 
M. E. . 493, and the Ganjani plates of S'as'aiika, 
dated G. E. 300. Further epigraphical corroboration of 
Fleet’s epoch comes from quite a different (]uarter. The 
rock inscription of Harjavarman at Fexpur is dated 
G. E. 510. In the succession lists of the Kamariipa 
kings, Harjavarman comes at least ninth in descent 
from S'alastambha, whose date is known from other 
sources to be cir. (550 A. 1).. The date of Harjavarman 
will be, according to Fleet’s epoch, 829 A. D., which 
corresponds well with the date, which the succession 
list would give. 

The epoch of the Gupta era is thus 318-19 A. B., and 
its first year was 319-20 A. ^1).. Buhler assumes that the 
era, which became subsequently known as the Gupta 
era, was really founded, in the year of the coronation of 
.Candra Gupta I. It is, how^ever, impossible, in the 
absence of positive data, to decide finally what parfictxlar 
..event was. commemorated by tlie foundation of tliis eni. 
It is very likely that this era was counted from the date 
of the accession of Candra Gupta I, who liberated the, 
people of Magadha, and that it was afterwards used also 
by the Liccliavis. 

1 An interesting paper on ‘ Some i’euenfc Views un the 
Gupta, Era by MiSs Gupta appars in Indf-m CuUur^^ 
July 1936. 
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THE POUND ATION OP TPIE GUPTA EMPIEE 

. . It, is well and wisely said that Magadha ha,s a history 
extending far into the early centuries before the Christian 
era, ^ a history, which is undoubtedly unique, at any 
rate, unrivalled, not only in India, but perhaps, in the 
whole world. ’ The province of Magadha had undergone 
several political and cultural vicissitudes particularly 
under the illustrious dynasties of the Mauryas, the 
S'ungas and the Kaiivas. The last-named dynasty, how- 
ever, ruled only for forty-five years, being ultimately 
overthrown, in about 28 B. C., by a king of the 
S'atavahana dynasty of Daksipapatlia, the dynasty which 
is often described as the Andhra dynasty. The Andhra 
dynasty consisting of thirty rulers ruled for a period of 
460 years according to Matsya Puraija, and for 456 
years according to Vayu Purana. The statement of the 
Puraiias tliat Magadha passed on, after the fall of the 
Kanvas, to the Andhras is corroborated by the discovery 
of a S'atavahana coin in tlie_ excavation of Bhita, in 
Allahabad district. Another Andhra coin was recently 
exhibited by K. N. Dikshit, which, according to him, is 
unique, since it was found in the Central Provinces. 
It bears the figure of an elephant and a Brahmi legend 
only on the obverse, the reverse being blank. The king’s 
name is Sioastri Apilaka, who ' is identified with 
Apilaka of the PuraQas. The Andhra dynasty would 
seem to have come to an end about the end of the 3rd 
, century A. D,. Matsya Puraija, which is said to have 
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been composed in the ninth year of Yiijm &i."i Sata- 
karni, 'mentions that several other dynasties ruled while ] 
the ’ Andhras were still in possession of their kingdom. 

The Nepal inscription of Jayadeva 11 Licchavi, dided 
758 A. D., states that twenty-three successions before 
Jayadeva I, his ancestor Siipuspa Licchavi was born at 
P^taliputra. The date of Jayadeva I falls, according 
to Elect, between circa 330 A. D. and 355 A. 1).. 
Supuspa may have thiisjivcd in the beginning of the 
Christian era. The Andhras seem to. have suffered ' 

much by the inroads in Northern India of the early ^ 

Kusaija princes, Ivadphises and Wema, and this must 
have afforded ample opportunity to the Licchavis,^ to fill 
Tip the . vacuum at Paitaliputra. The Licchavi rule, 
'Ebwever,' seems to have ended about the close of the 
century when Vanaspara, the minister of Kani^ka., 
advanced to Magadha. ■ Pefore the Andhra dynasty 
disappeared from the scene, the local dynasties of 
Abhiras, Vindhyakas, Gardhabhilas, S'akas, Tus'aras and 
others seem to- have attained considerable political 
independence. A king of the name of Vindhyas'akti is 
mentioned, a century after these feudatory dynasties 
started a inov'ement for making themselves independent 
of the Andhras. His son, Pravira,^ according to the 
PurajiT.as, reigned at the city called Kailcaiiaka. There 
are sound reasons to believe and historians are 
unanimous' in such belief — that Vindhyas'akti and 
l^ravlra of the Purai;ias are the same as Vindhyas'akti 
and Pravarasena I, of the VSkaijaka dynasty. The 
Vakataka sovereign, Pravarasena I, got his son, Gautaml- 
putra, married to a daughter of the Bharas'iva king, 
Alaharaja BbavanSga. This event was so important in 
the histoty of -the VMtaka dynasty that^it was incor- 
|)orated in the dynasMc history of th,e Vaka'^akas and was ■ 
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repeated in alltlieir official records. There it is recorded 
tliat before this political marriage,: the .family of the 
Bharas'ivas had performed ten horse-sacrifices on the 
banks of the Ganges, which' they had conquered 
through their valour. This- reference suggests that the 
Bharas'iva dynasty must have been in existence for 
about at least a century. Their rise to power can thus 
be roughly dated about 150 A. I)., which date synchro- 
nises with the end of the Kusana rule. The sequence 
of the political events after the fall of the Kanva dynasty 
therefore seems to be as follows:/ The Eaijvas were 
overthrown by a S'atavahana kin^,- who subsequently 
became ruler' of Magadha. The S'atavahanas could not 
have been at Pataliputra and in Magadha for more 
than. fifty years after the fall of the Kaijvas. During 
the period when the early Kusaiia princes, Kadphises 
and Weina, were advancing against -the. S'atavShana 
prince in Northern India, a .local Licchavi ruler esta- 
blished himself at Pataliputra. The Licchavis, however, 
in their turn, had also to quit Pataliputra ultimately 
when- a minister of Kaniska' advanced against the 
Magadha capital. The Kusanas were thus virtual 
masters of the whole of Northern India for sonm time 
after the' beginning of the decadence of the- Andhra 
power. During this period the erstwhile feudatories 
of the Andhras -v/ere trying to make themselves poli- 
tically independent. The downfall of the KusSQas, as 
has already been pointed out, was accompanied by the 
rise of the Bharas'ivas. The Purai]LaS mention Vindhya- 
s'akti and Pravifa-Yindhyas'akti and Pravarasena of the 
^Vakataka dynasty-a century after the Bharas'ivas rose 
to power, that is, in circa 250 A. D.. ’ There were thus 
two groat dynasties, about that time, in Northern India, 
thsiit of the Bharas'ivas, .who rose to power immediatei.|’ 
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after the fall of the Knsanas, and that of tlie Vakatakas, 
who seem to have attained predominanoe about a j 
century later. These two dynasties were responsible 
for ' the foundation of new tradition — or rather the ■ 
revival of old tradition-the tradition of Hindu freedom 
and sovereignty. ^ The tradition was initiated by the 
JBhuiras'ivasj, was kept up by the VakStakas, who were 
connected to the Bharas'ivas, in Pravarasena Is time, 
through matrimonial alliance, and finally reached its 
glorious culmination under the subsequent Gujita 
sovereigns, from Candragupta II Vikrainaditya to 
Baladitya II. This tradition was characterised by three 
ideals ( Ja^'^aswal : History of India ),- all-India Imperi- 
alism, Revival of Sanskrit, and Social Revival. 

When the Bharas'ivas liberated the Gangetic valley 
and reorganised the political scheme over there in 
about 250 A. I)., we find Magadha in possession of an ‘ 

orthodox K^atriya family. Itsing, who travelled in j 

India between 670 and 700 A. D., states that Sa great ( 

king, S'ri Gupta ( elm ~ U - U '-to) built a temple near * 

Mfgas'ikhavana for some Chinese pilgrims, about 600 f 

years ago. ’ This would give S'ri Gupta a date some- 
where about 176 to 200 A. D.. We are furthe’rtold by 
Itsing that Mvgas'ikhavana * was about fifty stages east of 
Nalanda descending Ganges’. Ganguly ( I. H. Q. Sep- 
tember 1938 ) has carefully calculated that Itsing’s stage f 

equalled about six miles, basing his conclusion on the | 

same Chinese traveller’s another statement tliat Nalanda \ 

was ‘ seven stages to Northeast of MahSibodhi. ’ It would | 

thus appear that S'ri Gupta originally ruled over a | 

principality in Mumhidabad district of Bengal between * 

circa 175-200 A. H.. If we depend upon the PiirSijic | 

tradition in this connection, it may fiirtber bo assumed | 

{hat; at the commencement . of the 4th century, the P 
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early Guptas were associated with the banks of the 
Ganges, dominated by the cities of PraySga and SSketa. 
The vicissitudes of the Magadha kingdom) during this 
period, cannot, however, be reconstructed in a connected 
form from epigraph ical sources, Jayaswafs theories, 
in this connection, based on Mafiju-S'rl- Mdlakalpa 
( M M K ) and the play, Kaumudl-Mahotsava ( K M )., 
have been' referred to later on. 

Allan rejects the accepted date of S'rl Girpta and 
identifies him with Gupta, the grandfather of Candra 
Gupta I, who is mentioned first in the genealogical list 
1 of the Guptas, in their inscriptions. How can, he asks, 
two kings of the same name belonging to the same 
family- S'rl Gupta mentioned by Itsing and Gupta the 
grandfather of Candra Gupta I, mentioned in Gupta 
inscriptions-come so close to each other ? This objection, 
however, carries no w'eight, because instances could be 
cited, from the Gupta history, of two Candra Guptas 
and two Kumara Guptas not far removed from each 
other. If we grant the validity of Itsing’s statement 
^ we have also to accept the date inferred therefrom. The 
immediate successors of S'ri Gupta are not known. They 
seem, however, to be gradually growing in power,- 
Gupta, periiaps a grandson of S'ri Gupta, seems to have 
V risen to the position of a feudatory prince. This is 

I suggested by the fact that Gupta is styled in the Allaha- 

• bad pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta as Maharaja 

^ and is appropriately called in the Poona plates 

of Prabhavatigupta Vakataka. Vincent Smith rightly 
places him between 276-300 A. D.. Next to Gupta, 
Allahabad pillar inscription mentions Maharaja Ghatot- 
kaca as the son of Maharaja Gupta. Bloch suggested 
that this Ghatotkaca may be identical with Ghatotkaca 
^ Gupta, whose name appeared as on a seal 
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at Vais'Slli. This, however, does not seem to be possible 
since the name of the son of MahnirSila Gupta and the 
father of Candra Gupta I has, in no inscription, been 
.given as Ghatotbaca Gupta, hut has been given .merely 
,aa Ghatotkaca. Moreover D. B. Bhanclarkar has snggeted 
that the spot at.Vais'Sili, where.a large number of seals 
were unearthed, must have been the ancient site of the 
office of the person, who was entrusted, in ..Candra 
Gupta II’s time, with the duty of making seals,. How 
could he have possessed seals belonging to the period 
one century before his date? Ghatotkaca Gupta referred 
.to on the seals seems to have been a member of the 
;royal Gupta family, who must have been appointed the 
viceroy of a province, at that time. It was also suggested 
.by some scholars that some gold coins, hitherto invariably 
classed in the Early Gupta series, which have on the 
•obverse the name of KSca should be attributed to 
.Ghatotkaca, the father o-f Candra Gui)ta I. But the 
epithet, occurring on the reverse of the 

same Coins, and the fact that. Ghatotkaca, being merely 
a feudatory Maharaja, was not entitled to issue coinage 
in his own name, finally and convincingly disprove 
.this theory. Ghatofckaca niust have been ruling, accor- 
ding to Allan, between 300 and 320 A. B.. 

The Allahabad pillar inscription styles Candra Gupia, 
the father of Samudra Gupta, as MaharSjadhiraja, which 
fact indicates . that Candra Gupta had risen to sovereign 
power in his time. Secondly we learn from the coins 
of Candra Gupta I~ the coins which are generally attri- 
buted to his reign, but. which must have been presumably 
issued by his son and successer, Samudra Giipfci— ' that 
Candra Gupta I attained political domination through 
.his marriage to. the Licchavi princess, KumSradevI. Few 
other inscriptioual and Rumi^matic sources add , to om 
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l^nQ;wledgo,.^boiit jibia .Bovareign, who was certainly the’ | 

progenitor of the imperiar Grupta dynasty. , . [ 

. It. has beeii argnecl by Aiyangar that Oandra of the. j 

Meharauli Iron pillar inscription is no other tlmn_ f 

Candra Gupta. I, ' Meharauli is, Mihirapiirl^ a village i 

about nine miles south of Delhi hear the "site pf.Kutub- j 

mlnar. On an. iron pillar is’mscribe’d an evidently’ ; 

posthumous ■■ eulogy of one Candrai "regarding whose s 

liiieage'np information has been given, Attempt, has | 

been made, bn" the. basis of stanza 2^ "m "the inscription, 
to. prove that" Candra ~of th^ Meharauli ' pillar was _not 
dead' at the time of the inscription and that, therefore,^ 
the inscription was not a posthumous one, as is generally 
assumed. But the tone of the .stanza, and particularly the 
reference ^ hcrT'fr ' taken 

together, .,with the reference, 

definitely points to the posthumous character , of the 
inscription. Wiifch no other ■ assumption can the 
word, STsrii^r, be properly explained. The epigraph is 
.undated arid its object seems, to be to pommemprate the 
erection of the pillar, Visn.udhvaja, on a hill called 
.Visijupada> which is usually identified with the, Delhi 
•Eidge. The fact that .the underground supports of fche 
column include sev.eral small pieces of metal ' ‘ like bits 
of bar-iron ’ is in hivour of its being npw in its origittaj 
position, though tradition ascribes -the .erection .of the 
pillar in its present site -to Anangapala, in the early 
part of • 8th- century A. D.. The "Visnupada mentioned 
here, liowever, cannot be possibly identified with the 

1 Ut 
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Delhi Bidge, In the ESniSlyaiia ( II - 68 - 18’19 )* 
Vi^ijnpada is mentioned together with VipSIs' and 
S'simali. All these places are said to be in the vicinity 
of the BShlika country. Other epic references in this 
regard collected by Chakravarti ( A. B. 0, R. I. VIII ) 
also point to the same conclusion. . As suggested by 
Bhandarkar ( I. C. January 1937 ) Vi^nupada was ^ a 
hill in the Punjab from which Kashmir was visible, ^ 
So it is more correct to assume that the pillar was 
originally erected in this pari; of the country, which 
assumption may also be supported by the reference in 
the inscription to the conquest of the BShlikas., that is 
to say, of the people near VipSs' and Visijnpada.^ The 
characters of the inscription belong to the Northern 
class of alphabets approximating those of the Allahabad 
pillar inscription. Who is this Candm referred to in 
this inscription ? The inscription records that all those 
who were antagonistic to Candra confederated and 
making a common cause attackc3d his territory from the 
side of Bengal. Candra, however, won a victory over 
them by pressing them back. Another event mentioned 
in the line ^ 

must be specifically a successful war against the BShlikas 
of Bactria ( Balkh ) by getting across the seven moiitliss 
of the Indus. Candra of this inscription is further said 
to have acquired ‘ sole sovereignty of the earth, ’ 
after a long-continued effort. 

It has been suggested by certain scholars that Candra- 
gupta Maurya erected this iron column and Samiidra 

1 Further as regards the tradition that Aiiangapala I, was the 
person who removed it to the present site, it has been sug - 
gested by Chakravarti ( A,B.O.E,I, VIII ) that Sultan Feroz:- 
shah was the person who it. 
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Gupta, after about 600 years, regarding Candragupta I 

Maurya as his ideal hero, got the present eulogy 
inscribed on it. Candragupta Maurya ruled for a long | 
time over a big empire and died full of years and glory, | 

He had defeated the BUhlikaa and had advanced as far [ 

as the ocean. But it must be said that this evidence is 
not suhicient to identify Candra of the Meharaiili pillar 
with Candragupta Maurya. The same description may 
be applied, and surely more adequately, even to Candra 
Gupta II. Besides the very assumption that Bamudra 
( Gupta revived the pillar after about 600 years is based 
on mere conjecture, in order to get rid of palaeographi- 
cai objections. 

On palaeographical grounds Fleet is inclined to assume 
that the inscription may possibly refer to Candra Gupta I. 
Aiyangar, who definitely assigns the inscription to 
Candra Gupta I, believes that ‘ Candra Gupta I began 
his life as ruler of his ancestral dominions among the 
banks of the Ganges just like his father and grandfather 
before liim. He must have been a man of achievement 
as otherwise the credit of the foundation of the empire 
would not have been given to him as such. The marriage 
with the Licchavi princess gave him prestige, influence 
and territory. This new addition rounded off his frontier 
and brought him into touch with Bengal on the on© 

■ side and the petty states of Central India and the 
Punjab on the other. Candra Gupta^'s conquest, of the 
Bengal frontiers was thus quite possible. ’ liis principal 
achievements, however, according to Aiyangar, were 
against his neighbours on the west and the northwest. 

His Bahlika conquest takes him as far as Sindh and 
Surastra. This does not refer to the destruction of the 
S'akas, but only to the defeat of the rulers in that 
locality and to the treaty following thereupon. All this. 
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however, seems to be an overestimate .of the; acihieve^ 
ments of, Cahdra , <3npta I. , The ^ESlhlika, conquest, 
considering the refe,rcnce to the seven months ,.of tJm 
Jndqs, must necessarily imply that the conquei;or .had 
reached Balkh, which is q,uite improbable, in the, case 
of Candrai Gupta, I. A critical examination ,o|.thc 
.exploits of Samudra Gupta as described; in the. Allahabad 
pillar, inscription proves only this much,, that his father 
ruled in the Gangetic valley, from Pray.aga to' PSitali"- 
putra* There is not the slightest, hint in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription that the frontiers of Bengal were also 
in' the possession of Candra Gupta I. Moreover the 
boast of the ^ sole sovereignty of the earth ’ is .untenable 
in Candra Gupta I’s. case. Had the achievqnrents 
described in the Meharauli pillar inscription been' those 
of Candra Gupta I, his son, Samudra Gupta, would most ,! 
certainly have referred to them in his pwn record. 

The identification of Candra of the Meharauli pillar | 

inscription with,, Candm Gupta I cannot, therefore, | 

.stand the test .pf logic and historical validity., , I 

A iyar proposed that Candra of Meharauli iron pillar 
■inscription was the same as Sadacandra BhSJras'iva, -who 
■succeeded- -Bhavanaga, the valvaMJm of ValkS’fcaka 
-Pravarasena - ■ He -must have been riilihg the territory 
••dependent >oii>.,'Vidis'-a in east Malwa, just about the 
■samA time when. 'Samudra :Gupta or his father,- Candra ^ 
•Gupta'- Ir dominated the Gangetic valley. If tbis Sada-- 
baiid-ra fought a -battle- against the confederated enemies 
on the' Bengal' frontiers, how did he manage to got 
unchallenged access to the battlefield across the whole 
of Magadha,^, , Further the Purapas, which happen to 
hp the only spurce> of the history of the Bharas'iva 
.dynasty, do not mention, ,th^sd exploits. of Sadacandra, 
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Harapraaad S'astri was the first scholar to maintain 
that Gandra of the Meharanli pillar inscription was 
Capi4*ivarmanj the ruler , of Pu^karaija. • A record of 
this Gancfavarman inscribed on the face of a rock, 
called the Sisnnia rock near Eaniganja, was published 
in Epigraphia Indica, where B. E. Bannerjee also 
idfentified him with Gandra of the Meharanli pillar, In 
the Gangadhar record dated 404 A, D. of his son, or 
according to Haraprasad S'astri, of his brother, Nara- 
varman, however, no reference is made to such a great 
achievement of Gan4avarman. The only common 
feature of the Sisunia rock and the Meharanli iron pillar 
inscriptions is that both of them are Vaisnava records. 

The geographical positions .of Puskaraiia (Bajputana), the 
Sisunia rock, and Visiiupada again renders the proposed 
identification untenable, It seems that Gan4avarraan, 
mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription among 
the rulers of ArySvarta subjugated by Samudra Gupta, 
is the same as that of the Sisunia rock. Can4avarman 
of Puskarana was an aggressive ruler who attempted an 
incursion in Samudra Gupta’s territory. Sisunia' inscrip- 
tion seems to be the result of his temporary success, 

Samudra Gupta later turned round upon him after, his 
return from South India and rendered him powerless. 

Thus the third theory regarding . the identification of 
Gandra of Meharanli inscription also falls to the ground. 

It is very interesting to compare .the language of and 
the expressions on the coins of Gandra Gupta II with 
those occurring on the Meharanli iron pillar. The 
striking similarity between them leads one to believe 
that Gandra of the Meharanli pillar inscription was 
really Gandra Gupta II. This belief is .corroborated by 
ample evidence. Both the sources namely the coins 
.of Gandra Gupta II, and the iMeharauU pillar inscription 
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speak of the sovereign as a great Vaisnava. The last 
line of the inscription contains a word which was 
generally read as It has proved a great enigma 
to epigrapliists. Fleet reads it as which gives no 

relevant sense. Can it not be read as^%T ‘? It may then 
be taken to refer to the personal name of Candra 
Gnpta II, viz. Deva Gupta, which latter is also used in 
some of the VSkSItaka records. A specific victory over 
Balkh would have been necessary if Candra Gnpta II 
had wanted to finish the KngSna rnle in India once for 
all. Bactria was the real base of the Kn^Spas where- 
from they retrieved their position, which w^as shaken 
in India in the past. It was indeed necessary for 
Candra Gupta 11 to wage war over the whole of Sapta- 
sindhu. And this actually was, as will be shown later, 
one of the principal achievements ,of Candra Gupta 11. 
Conquest of Bengal by Candra Gupta II is also proved 
by the possession of that province by his descendants 
after him. The script of the Meharaiili inscription is 
certainly very similar to that of the Allahabad pillar 
inscription. The language and style of the stanzas in 
the Meharauli inscription are such as KSiidSsa; who 
was patronised by Candra Gnpta II, would have 
employed. Candra Gupta II’s political influence in 
southern countries, which is suggested in that inscrip- 
tion, is a well-established fact. Any conclusions 
regarding the career of Candra Gupta I, based on tlie 
authority of the Meharauli inscription, will, therefore, 
be proved to be historically untenable. 

The socalled coins of Candra Gupta I also have 
proved rather misleading. These are known in sutfi- 
ciently large number, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether they were issued by the king whose name they 
bear, The chatra coifis of the Guptas appear to Aiyangar 
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to have been the issue of Candra Gupta I. There are 
two varieties of these coins. ‘Hoey’ specimen with the 
letters CandragiLptai a royal umbrella, and the picture 
of the sovereign on the obverse and the legend vikra- 
maditya, on the reverse, suggests that they, were struck 
on the model of coins of the last great Kusaija, 
Vasudeva. This imitation of the Iiusaija coins by 
Candra Gupta I indicates, according to Aiyangar, a close 
contact of the territories belonging to the two dynasties, 
which would be possible only on the assumption of 
Candra Gupta I’s western and north-western achieve- 
ments. That possibility has been already proved to be 
untenable. Moreover the legend vikramaditya on the 
reverse of that specimen cannot be explained in the 
case of Candra Gupta I. These coins must necessarily 
have belonged to Candra Gupta 11, who was the first 
Gupta sovereign to call himself Vikramaditya. So too 
the ‘ marriage type ’ of Allan is ascribed by Aiyangar 
to Candra Gupta I. If the coins bearing the names of 
Candra Gupta I and KumaradevI were really issued by 
Candra Gupta I then we are at a loss to account for a 
return in the standard type of Samudra Gupta’s coins 
to a relai.ively slavish imitation of Kusaija type, from 
the comparative originality of his father’s coins. 
Secondly, had the Gupta coins been a local development 
in Magadha of the late Kusaijia coins, from which latter 
they were obviously derived, one ' would . expect the 
latter to be present among finds of Gupta coins. We 
have therefore to place the origin of Gupta coinage in 
a period when the Guptas had come into closer contact 
with the later great Kusaigias, whose eastern Punjab 
•coinage they copied. The historical evidence, which 
we possess, points to' the fact that this period falls not 
during the reign of Gandrai Gupta I but later*' Thirdlyi 
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apart from the initial assumption that tlie Candra 
•Gupta coins, being farther removed from the Ku^iia 
type than the standard type, which latter was not found 
in any coins ascribed to Candra Gmpta I, belong to a 
later period, a careful comparison of their fabric with 
'that of the standard type indicates that they were struck 
by Samudra Gupta. And finally if Candra Gupta I 
issued coins it would appear strange that Bamndra 
Gupta did not continue their issue ( Allan : Catalogue 
of Gupta coins). Allan’s contention that the coins 
bearing the names of Candra Gupta and KiimaradevI 
were memorial medals struck by Samudra Gupta receives 
support from other coin-types of Samudra Gupta, such 
as, the as'vamedha type or the lyrist type. Thus there 
is very little numismatic evidence regarding the 
history of Candra Gupta I’s times. 

Jayaswal believes that the acquisition of the throne of 
Magadha from an orthodox Ksatriya king, by Candra 
Gupta Informs the plot of the play, Kaumudi-.Mahotsava 
( K M ), discovered • recently by Eamaed^^^^ Kavi. 
Sundaravarman, the father of I\alyaij.avarman, died in 
a battle for the defence of PStaliputra, when it was 
besieged by one Caiidasena and the Licchavis. Sundara- 
varman seems to have belonged to the orthodox Ksatriya 
family, which ruled at PfStaliputra at the time of the 
■political reorganisation of the Gangetic valley by the 
Pharas'ivas, His dynasty is called Magadha dynasty in 
KM and is referred to, according to Jayaswal ( J. I. H. ), 
as Kotakula, in the Allahabad pillar inscriplion. Pires 
assumes ( The Maukharis ) that since Sundaravarman’a 
dynasty is named Magadhakula after Magadha, which 
wtis the homeland of the Maukharis, since, agafn, his 
name ends in varman^ whibh is usually the with 
iMaukhari royal names, and since they are said to be 
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orfchoclox Ksaferiyas in the playi it is almost certain that 
Siinclaravarman of Kaiamudl-Mahotsava belonged to the 
Maukhari dynasty. The recently discovered Chandravalli 
inscription of Mayuras'arinan has revealed the fact that 
Maukhari s ruled in Magadha in the . time of the early 
Kadambas, that is, in 4th‘ century A. H.. This assiimpr 
tion may seem to carry great weight. This Sundara- 
varman, as KM describes, had adopted Caijdasena as his 
son. Gan43'Scna, however, contracted a marriage 
with a Licchavi princess, even though the' Licchayis 
were enemies of the Magadhakula. A son was born to 
Sundaravarman in his old age, which fact barred the 
possibility of Caijdasena’s coming to the Magadha throne. 
Though Candasena proclaimed himself as Tbelonging to 
Magadhakula, he found an opportunity to lay siege to 
the capital Kusumapura, with the help of the Licchavis ; 
and after a victorious battle with his adopted .father he 
established himself as the king of Magadha. Kalyaiaa- 
varman, the young son of Sundaravarman, was, in the 
meanwhile, taken on the lake of Pam pa at Vyadha- 
kiskindha. His prime-minister, Mantragupta, and 
commander-in-chief, Kuiljaraka, Were both ‘ striving 
hard to reinstate hijn on the Magadha throne. A 
supreme opportunity soon offered itself when Cap.43<" 
scna was obliged to leave his capital and go out with 
his army to quell a revolt of his governors among 
the S'abaras and the Pulindas, on the frontier of 
Magadha. The revolt itself was stirred up by the two wise 
ministers of Kalyapiavarman, Mantragupta and Kufija- 
raka. During Caij45^seua's absence from PSbtalipiitra, 
Mantragupta had a secret conference- with the ■ city- 
council who favoured the return , of Kalyapavarman to 
the throne of Magadha. He was accordingly summoned 
back to the capital and was enthroned immediately, 
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political security of Ealyanavarman 
arranged an alliance with the king of 
Janapada,the YSdava KIrtisena oj MathiirS. 

- • - married to 

been put forth by Jayaswal in 
i that Candasena of K M is no 
Candra Gupta I. It is suggested that 
id the name Gupta. 

which was turned 

, His father's name was 
For ^ being in 

nstance of the inscription 
1 king. The Gupta inscrip- 
pta I’s natural parentage, 
L law, he hacl not lost even 


For the sake of 
Mantragupta also 
S'urasena t 

His daughter, Klrtimati, was 

Two arguments have 1 
favour of his assumption 
other than C — _ 

Candasena dropped Sena and assume ^ 

Gupta was his grandfather s name, 
by him into a dynastic title, 
not joined with Gupta. 

PraikTta, we have the other ii 
of Can4^sati, the S'atavahana 
tions mention Candra Gu] 
which, according to Hindu 
when he became Sundaravai 
tification is upheld by Can4asena’s m 
with Licohavis, which fact is corroboi 
evidence. The. Licchavis had to 
account of the advance of Vanasp 
Kaniska. They had since then csU 
on the frontiers of the Magadha km, 
awaiting an opportunity Jo regain 
throne. They ultimately helped tb 
prince, Candra Gupta, who was a fa 
varman of Paitaliputra, and instigah 
adopted father. 

The liicchavis could not have possibly 
.Kalyai}avarman to remain long in possession 
■Magadha throne. They had to take care ot 
Gupta's family and, very probably, :ev 0 n 
Candra Gupta’s army had returned from the 
provinces of Magadha, Kalyaijavarman was defe 
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kiUcci or .forced to ret,reat from Patiilipiilra, Such a 
jij'pothesis explaiuH why Ka]yai}aYa.rmaji’s name does not 
figure iu the Allahabad pillar inscription among tlie 
rulers of Aryavarta conquered by Samudra Gupta. 
Ni-igasena, mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription, 
however, seems to be the son of Klrtisena of Mathura, 
who was the father-in-law of Kalyapavarnian. Kalyana- 
vannan seems to have found time, in the mea.nwdhle, to 
celebrate his return to Magadha by a Xaumudl- 
mahotsava, which event inspired the poetess, Kis'orika-^ 
Vijjika according to some scholars — to produce this play. 
She seems to have been a strong admirer of the family 
of Sundaravarman, for while giving the general histori- 
cal background quite correctly, she has presented 
Caijdasena ~ Candra Gupta I - rather too unfavourably. 
The angry authoress of tlie drama calls the Liccliavis, 
mlecclim, and Caildasena, a Karaskara, ( who could, by 
the W'ay, be legally adopted a Ksatriya ), implying a 
casteless or low-caste person not fit for royalty. This 
niiglit suggest that Guptas were originally Karaskara 
Jatas, who migrated during the Bbaras'iva period when, 
presumably, a Bharas'iva king gave one of those Guptas 
a fief, having border-land between Bihar and Kausambi. 
This low origin of the Guptas confirms the Puranic 
tradition, namely that Ksatriyas lost their right to rule 
by being uprooted by S'udras. But other facts clearly 
liiiited in the play, namely that Caij4f^sena ( Candra 
Gnpia I ) was totally hated by the Magadbans on account 
of his low caste, that his character w^as that of a usurper, 
and that he failed to adopt himself to the traditional 
Hindu w'ay of government, may be purposeful exaggera- 
tion and derogatory overemphasis due to the partiality 
.of the poetess and to her effort to- please her masters. 
The general impression produced by the play tha"' 
E, e. 3 
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CamlraGuptal, wl-iowasa great tyrant j ■; 

was, on acconnt of his misbehaviour, ;; 

citizens of Pataliputra, who rose in revolt against Im 
in tL cause of Air former ruler-s, and that, as a rcsnU 
■of this, Canclra Gupta I, had to die in exile, m nnseiy an 1 
despair, cannot be historically authentic. Alberum s s ate 
ment to the effect that the kings assoe.ated with the 
Gupta ei-a were cruel and wicked must 'leen h, se 
on an erroneous tradition, just like “ 

the epocli of the Gupta era was the epoch ot the GupU 
exterLination. The authority of KM, as a ° 

history, is thus to be considerably restricted. Ihe y 
historically valid facts regarding Candra Gupta I » “reel- 
which may be gleaned from K.M and which aie con 
firmed, acLrding to Jayaswal, by other ep, graphic and 
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( 6 ) If Saraiulra Giipta had personally defeated 
Kalyaiiavarman during the absence on the frontiers of 
his father, Candra Gupta I, and thus proved his worth, 
the victory should have been recorded ; and it was 
recorded, according to Jayaswal, in the missing syllables 
of line 13 of the Allahabad pillar inscription. Jayaswal 
identified the Magadhakula with the Kotakula and 
consequently concluded that Kotakulaja in the Allaliabad 
pillar inscription refers to Kalyanavarman. Kalyanavar- 
man was, however, a Maukhari king. Was he perhaps 
descended from the Kota family on his mother’s side ? 
The brother-in-law of KalyEiiiavarman belonging to 
the royal family of Mathura, named Nagasena, is 
also referred to in the Allahabad pillar inscription 
of Samudra Gupta. 

These conclusions arrived at by Jayaswal on 
the basis of KM, howsoever ingeneous, are not at 
all convincing. To begin with, the prakrtised 
froih of cannot properly be =^'5' as Jayaswal 
has assumed. According to the drama, again, Caiiid" 
asena had merely ordinary samhandha — political 
alliance- with the Licchavis, there being absolutely 
no reference to the' matrimonial alliance. Candra 
Gupta I, however, as we know from numismatic sources, 
married a princess of the Licchavis, Further it may be 
argued that Candra Gupta I’s ( Gaijdasena of KM ) adop- 
tion ])y Sundaravarman of Magadha becomes meaning- 
less, in view of the fact that the former’s father, 
Ghatotkaca, was himself a king,- whose political ' in- 
lluonee was gradually increasing along the Gangetio 
valley. 8o too, the reference in ' KM regarding the 
■ extermination of Candasena-^R^^J Rllrf: 
the entire family of Candasena was destroyed, — cannot 
be adequately understood in case .. of bis identification, 
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Can.ta Gupta I. 

tlie AUahatecl pillar inscription, meiiibcra of 

l.owCandraGnptaI, in thepx— 

the installed Sannidra Gupta as 

Muneil^ ol j ossible in the case of 

Ynvai-a]a. This canno i objectiona 

Cai^dasena as ^eFesent d ^ 

S£.-^WfH2Vr'i,= 

=“crr=bfs«3 

right, of only Ksatriyas, to rule ,t 

nsMned by other lower castes also. Tins may “ee 
^domination of Magadha by Lu^^hayis, who e e 
Lwedlv a low race.. It would thus soein / 
putra was already occupied hy 

Ghatotkaca, and Candra Gupta I had, ’'“f ^“^5^ 

establishing their supremacy in the ^ 

Numismatic evidence clearly pointe to the 

between Candra Gupta I. and KumSradevi, a Licobavi 
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princess, The two rising dynasties, the Guptas and the i- 
Licchavis, who were advancing against the Ksatriya I, 

family ruling over Magadha in circa 250 A. I), were I 

thus ixnited through a matrimonial alliance^ the conse- '' 
quent advantage of this alliance being later on exclu» 
aively enjoyed by the Guptas, Candra Gupta I, became, 
in this manner, the master not only of his paternal 
heritage in the Gangetic valley, to which he must him- 
self have made substantial additions, but also of the 
kingdom of Magadha, which passed on to him on 
account of his matrimonial alliance with the Licchavis. 
Eecognising the glorious traditions of Magadha and its 
capital, Candra Gupta I, seems to have transferred the 
original capital of his family in Bengal to PStaliputra 
and thus became the first MahSrajgidblraja among the 
Gupta sovereigns, 

Candra Gupta could easily establish peace and 
prosperity in Magadha, This was undoubtedly due to a 
revival of national spirit in that province. From humble 
origin, the Guptas grew into a dynasty of the best type 
of Hindu rulers. They assimilated in themselves 
the genuine Magadban culture and stood for the 
upholding of UT and 

The Allahabad pillar inscription makes it clear that 
Candra Gupta I’s rule was confined to Magadha and the 
adjoining territories. According to Allan, the Piirapa 
verses about Gupta dominions refer to Candra Gupta Ts 
reign. He assumes that Vais'ali was one of Candra 
Gupta I’s earliest conquests. This cannot, however, be 
correct; for the Licchavis were originally the rulers 
of Northern Ihliar or Tirabhukti, having their capital 
at Vais'aiii. Luring their temporary expulsion from 
Pjitalipufera by the Kusana viceroy^ the Licchavis seem 
to have gone back to Yais'pi, -Yaig'pli does not also 
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oocnr in the Hat of Samndra Gnpta s acquisitions. It 
first appears as a Gupta possession, in the time of 
Oandra Gupta IL in the form of a yiceroyalty undei; a.n 
imperial prince. 

The two other powers of considerable importance in 
Northern India, at the time of Candra Gupta I, wei-c 
the Satrapas and the Vakafcakas. It is necessary to 
estimate at this stage their political relations with 
Candra Gupta I. A critical examination of the Ksatrapa 
coins led Rapson to believe that the decadence of their 
power had begun about that time. It coincides with 
the rise of Pravaraseiia I, Vakataka, who justifiably 
styles himself Scmr&t in his record. Buehler raised 
objections, without any valid evidence, against the 
generally accepted identification of Vindliyas'akii and 
Pravlra of the Puranas, with Vindhyas'akti and Pravara- 
sena of the Vitkataka dynasty. Vakataka records claim 
for Pravarasena I, the performance of several sacrifices, 
“ all of which seem more or less to form a series of 
ceremonies constituting the full As'vamedha ” . His 
other achievements, whatever they may have been, are 
not recorded in Vakjitaka inscriptions. Only the name 
of his son is given as GautamTpiitra, but evidently he 
did not rule'; and when the grandson of Pravarasena I, 
Eudrasena I, ascended the VakStaka throne, th.e title 
Sam rat, for some reason or other, is found to have been 
given up. Aiyangar has brought forward a wealth of 
evidence, from PurSijas and from a work written by 
Bamadasa, to bear out the facts tliat the Guptas and the 
Vakatakas were fighting for sovereignty and that though 
the latter could boast of a succession of rulers, as indi- 
cated by the expression ^iTiTTH in the legend of their 
seals, the former, in the end, succeeded in the trial for 
paranaoiint power, Candra, Gupta I, who iieems to have 
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started defying the imperial authority of the old emperor 
Pravaraaena I, and Samiidra Gupta, who seems to have 
crushed his Yalk^Etaka contemporary, Budrasena I, 
compelled the VSIkgitakaa into a subordinate alliance 
with them. 

As a result of his investigations based on a study of 
Batrapa coins, Bapson observes i * AU the evidence 
afforded by the coins or the absence of coins during 
this period, 305 A. D. to 3i8 A. P>., the failure of the 
direct line and the substitution of another family, the 
cessation first of the Mahgiksatrapas and later of both 
Mahak^atrapas as well as K§atrapas seems to indicate 
troublous times. The probability is that their domi- 
nions were subject to some foreign invasion. ’ The 
period would include, in the first half, the expansion of 
the VSkatakas under Pravarasena I. This progress of 
Pravarasena I, must have led at least to the narrowing 
of the territory held by the Kgatrapas, if not to its utter 
extinction. They had to abandon Malwa, which con- 
stituted the central block of their territory. The latter 
part of this period, mentioned by Bapson, would fall in 
the reigns of Candra Gupta I, and Samudra Gupta. 
The Ksatrapas were already reduced by the Vakatakas ; 
the Vakataka collapse under Samudra Gupta and the 
expansion of his authority closer to the Vindhya 
mountains clearly indicate further reduction of the 
extent of Ksatrapa territory. Candra Gupta I, however, 
does not seem to have come directly in contact with or 
to have provoked either the Vakatakas or the Ksatrapas. 

Candra Gupta I, was presrunably much advamced in 
age at the time of the occupation of Magadha by the 
Guptas and we have positive proof of Ms short rule in 
Magadha in tlie date of the Gaya copperplate of his son, 
Samudra Giipta, The. date of, Candra Gupta I’s death, 
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wliich may be inferred from the Gaya copperplate, 
appears to be 328 A. D., Candra Gupta I, was responsible 
for laying the foundations of the Gupta empire. Tiu3 
VSkStakas made it possible for him to do so, by desisting 
from active hostility, Candra Gupta only prepared tiie. 
ground for future glorious achievements of Samudra 
Gupta, to whom he had handed down a sufficiently 
strong base in Magadha from where Samudra Gupta 
could launch on his Vi jaya-yfca. 

A small number of extremely rare gold coins 
bearing the name .Kaca has given rise to a controversy 
regarding the identification of that monarch. The pro- 
posed attribution of those coins to Ghatotkaca, the father 
of Candra Gupta I, has already been proved to be unte- 
nable, Fleet and Vincent Smith, on the strength, 
of the evidence of tlie title on those coins 

and of the fact that the legend on the Kaca type is 
synonymous with that of the Archer type and further of 
the allusion to the pious works of Samudra Gupta, 
conclude that Kaca was a per-sonal and less formal name 
of Samudra Gupta himself. But up to this time, 
coins of the same Gupta sovereign bearing two different 
names in addition to the himdas have not been dis- 
covered, The established practice of the Gupta coins 
is to put the real name of the king on the ma.rgin 
of the obverse or at the foot of the royal figuj-e in a 
r vertical lino and his himdas on the reverse or elsc- 
where. In the ordinary type of coins of Gupta sover- 
eigns only one name is uniforinaliy given under the 
left arm, for instance, Candra for Candra Gupia If, 
Kiimara or ‘Ku’ for Kumara Gupta I oi* Kiimara (-hij)ta If 
and Skanda for Skanda Gupta. .Though the name .T)(',va 
Gupta is found in the V§[kat'«'k<'’' inscriptions, as a pers- 
onal naine of Candra Gupta II, that name has never 
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been found on the coinage of that sovereign. This 
fact convincingly disproves the theory of Fleet and 
Vincent Smith. Eapson proposed that Kaca might have 
been a brother of Samudra Gnpta, who mnst have rei- 
gned only for a short time after Candra Gupta I. The 
selection of Samudra Gupta by his father to succeed him 
renders this assumption also groundless. To read Kaca. 
as Eama and then to attribute these coins to Baraa 
Gupta^ who will be later shown to have succeeded 
Samudra Gupta^ is going too far. Who, then, was this 
prince KSca ? And how can we historically explain 
the existence of his coins ? 

Allan and Eayachaudhari adhere to the theory of 
identifying KSica with Samudra Gupta. Aiyangar is 
not definite on this point. The choice of Samudra 
Gupta as heir- apparent made by Candra Gupta T, is 
clearly hinted at in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samndra Gupta. Another clear indication of such custom 
of selecting a successor is provided by the epithet 

which is always applied to Candra Gupta II, in the 
genealogical passages of the Gupta inscriptions. But 
there is a great deal of significant difference between 
tliese two references. In the Bhitari and the Mathura 
inscriptions of Candra Gupta IL the acceptance of Candra 
Gnpta IT, as a successor was the only thing mentioned. 
In tlie Allahabad pillar inscription, on the other hand, 
besides the reference to the selection of Samudra Gupta 
l.iy liis father, it has been clearly mentioned that the , 
former was enviously looked at by his brethren. This 
fact may suggest that there was a slight rebellion on 
the part of Samudra Gupta's brothers after their father’s 
death. In tlm same inscription, three stanzas, after the 
stanza etc, there is. a passage full of many- 

gaps; tliat passage perhaps refers to this rebellion, 
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oonQUercd some by bis arms in battle.” This 's'-M 
is mentioned between the reiei'enee to Sanuabn Gniua^s 

the beginning of the great campaign. M.inj achwais 

sLrJTr“r.;-:ESip;S 
S' r s strssKS-j 

after Sanuidra Gapta had set on ins “’j®®’’' 

■Rm-iMena however, was a responsible oftooi ™s^ 
Sanuidm Gupta and to could “ “f“j° 

nnv details in the sequence ot iniporlant events in 
master’s career. It is more reasonable to suppose hat some 
Srf ehnsed between the selection of Samudra Gupta 
time elapsed latter’s death. This may have 

K.“a»o.C.'. wi™ ^ on.." <» 

n WOT of succession. Candra Gupt'a I, presinnaldy died 
orev^i e on the other side of the Ganges when 
Samndra Gnpta had left PStaliputa in order to i^ot 
him The brothers seized this opportunity and hA.^ , 
tt m etot brother, led his yonnger ’^-them in c.vi wi . 
He was actnally enthroned for sometime, dui ng wli oh 
nerirfhe stinck his own coins. The apparent inlerun-ily 
of gold of Kaoa’s coins may also lead to the ° 

his hasty intension on the M^hidhathrone. U o g, ps m 
the Allahabad pillar inscription, which 
where we are told of Samiidra Gnpta s se ec -i ' w’ 
father to succeed him must neeossanty have referred to 
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cance of fh! ' r ^ ^ the liistorica] sig-nifi- 

of q 7 /-, ^h.e inscription to the clnoTi7T 

H=-;S3.€?E;r:ri 

^Zt Zl T omithhe naror. 

ssTon «'« K-e of“ ucce- 

of Ka-O ^opposition that the coins bearing the name 
of hittlder i-y Samudra Gupta in memory 

of 4 ; ■ cannot be reconciled with fho 

^a ementin the Allahabad pillar inscription Xin» 

worthy of comm * ’T achievement of KSca 

includLl in tCirh”! T’ “'^'^•“Jy h'^yo been 

Mo . m “ Allahabad inscription. Kaoa’s nils in 

hi;Llf^rthe°t“nf T^ G«Pta established 

death of his fethen iminediately after the 
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CONSOLIDATION 03? THE GUPTA IMPEBIAL 
POWEE; SAMUDEA GUPTA 

Starting in 329-30 A. D. as the king of Magadha, 
which fact is clearly indicated by his early title, _ iwaia, 
and by the absence, on his early Tiger type coins, of 
any marks of royalty on his person, Samiidra Gupta 
concluded his career with a proud satisfaction, which is 
recorded on his imperial gold coins, marked 

garuda, of having conquered the whole 

having ultimately won the heaven : 

The Allahabad pillar inscription (A. 
P. inscription ), the Eran inscription, the Gaya copper- 
plate, which was unnecessarily regarded _ spurious by 
Fleet, but which was proved to be genuine, by ii. V. 
Baneriee, on the basis of a mass of new evidence,- these 
inscriptions belonging to the period of Samudra Gnptn, a 
large number of coins struck by him, and numerous 
references to him in other Gupta inscriptions, provide 
ample epigraphic and numismatic material for the recon- 
Btruction of the very eventful caireor ot tins most 
illustrious Gupta sovereign. Bamudra Gupta was marked 
out for his abilities and was selected as hcir-apparent 
by Candra GuiDtaL He justified the choice of liis father 
beyond expectation. Soon after his father’s death, Ba- 
miidra Gupta started to consolidate his power by conqu- 
ering the. small principalities, into wdiich Northern 
India had then been divided. His aim was to bring 
about the political unification of India and make him- 
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self ekarat. ‘ Unlike the Bharas'ivas and also the 
Yaikatakas^ to a certain extend who were the worship- 
pers of S'iva, the austere and sombre God of social 
asceticism, Saiuiidra Gupta was a devotee of Visnii^ tlie 
God of royal splendour and traditional Hindu soverei- 
gnty, who builds and reigns and protects, and rejoices 
in plenty and bears in his hand the cahra which is the 
symbol of imperial power. ’ The remarkably ambitious 
programme of conquest, which Samudra Gupta followed, 
has been recorded in detail in the Allahabad pillar in- 
scription. This is an undated inscription on a round 
monolith sandstone column, twenty-five feet in height, 
originally erected at Kaus'ambI and significantly sele- 
cted by Harisena, in view of the fact that it already 
bore an inscription of one of Samudra Gupta’s greatest 
predecessors, As'oka Maurya. Eleet^s assumption, based 
on a misinterpretation of a clause in the inscription, 
that it is a posthumous inscription of Samudra Gupta 
has been disproved by Buehler, who convincingly poin- 
ted out that the ‘Allahabad pillar inscription must have 
been published before Samudra Gupta had performed 
the as'vamedha. Otherwise a mention of the as'vamedha 
sacrifice performed by Samudra Gupta would have 
certainly been made therein. The inscription is 
absolutely nonsectarian and is entirely devoted to the 
recital of, the lineage, the conquests, and the glory of 
Samudra Gupta. It also throws considerable light on 
the political geography of India, the tribes of India, 
and the kings of India in the first half of the 4th 
century A, D.. Tlie account of Samudra Gupta’s 
conquests given by the Allahabad pillar inscription 
is sufficiently corroborated by the Puraiyas, which, 
froin certain points of view, form another and a 
richer source of the history of the Imperial Gupta period. 
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Vaiyii and 'Bralimanda Pnranas continue the threads of 
Indian, history where Matsya Piiraija left them, d.dio 
very fact that the Pnranas stop with the Gupta period 
may suggest that they constitute more or less 
contempora,ry record. 

The fi.rst eight stanzas of the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion give m information with regard to the ear,ly edu- 
cation of Samndra Gupta and his prepa.i*ation for the 
future exalted position for whicdi he was destined. They 
speak of Samiidra Gupta, as a young man. The first 
two stanzas are completely gone; the third one indicates 
that Samudra Gupta was an accom].:hshed scholar in the 
field of letters. The fourth stanza, which is intact, is 
historically very important. It refers to the special sele- 
ction of Samudra Gupta,, by his father, from among 
several brothers, ^ to conquer the land ’ and succeed him 
on the throne. A very poetic but campact expression 
is given by the poet to the mixed feelings of the assem- 
bly, in whose presence the announcement was made. 
The courtiers, though deeply touched by the approaching 
end of the old sovereign, were all the same enthusiastic 
in their admiration of the young prince. Quite contrary 
to this were the feelings of the brethren of the selected 
heir-apparent. The entire procedure produced jeidousks 
in them. The next two stanzas, which are not available 
intact, must be referring, as shown elscwliere, to the 
consequent ill will and uprising on the part of Bauiudra 
"Gupta’s brothers, led by the eldest, Ktica. This war of 
succession, however, was successfully pxit an end to by 
the valiant prince, who thus adequately vindicated 
the choice of his wise father. The seventh and the 
eighth stanzas and the prose passage following them 
give complete details of Samudra Gupta’s Vijaya- Yatra, 
'and the extent of his empire* We have to remember, 
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in this connection, that the writer of this inscription, 
ILirisena, was, besides being a poet of very high order, 
also a responsible officer of the state, as he himself 
■jiientions at the end of the inscription. He was there- 
fore in close touch with the course of events and may 
be said to be writing ‘ a history on the pillar. ^ The 
sequence of Sainudra Gupta’s achievements as given by 
him ]nust be taken to be historically authentic and the 
political geography, sufficiently accurate. It is not unli- 
kely that Sainudra Gupta himself revised the inscription 
before publication. 

After putting down the rather unpleasant war which 
was picked up by his brothers, Samudra Gupta had 
■first of all to encounter the princes belonging to the 
region in the neighbourhood of Magadha. These 
princes seem to have found proper opportunity to attack 
Samudra Gupta immediately after his father’s ■ death 
and the consequent war of succession. In line 13, 
only t hree kings o f _ Northern India are said to have 
been defeated" by Sainudra Gupta. This was his first 
campaign in Aryavarta. Acyuta was the ruler of Ahi- 
cchatra, as a few coins, bearing his name, discovered in 
that locality, clearly indicate. The facts that his name 
is referred to in line 21 of the inscription as Acyu- 
tanandi, that his coins have the same symbols on them 
as on the Naga coins of Padmavatl and that they have 
similar fabric, indicate that he was a scion of the Nagas, 
perhaps a distant descendant of the Bharas'iva imperial 
dynasty. He must have • been naturally ambitious to 
regain the past glory of his own illustrious family. 
This could have been possible only by /jonquering the 
ever-prospering Gupta prince ' of Magadha. The other- 
two kings seem to have had more personal reasons for 
advancing against Samudra , Gupta*- There- was Eo'Ja- 
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kuliija. Hapson draws Gtir attention to cei,’tnin {.•.oins 
bearing the name Kota. These coins reseiDblo the 
8'rta coins attributed to a ruler of STavastl and should 
.be referred to that region. He was helped by Nagasonsi. 
There is a reference to this Nagasena in Harsacarita 
of Bull a, ffpai 

which shows that he too ws,s connected with 
the Naga family. In Visnu and Vayu Puranas we 
are told that,* nine Naga kings will enjoy the city of 
Campavatl and seven Nagas will enjoy Mathura.’ Padnia- 
vati and Campavati are probably one and the same. It 
seems that Acyuta and Nagasena belonged respectively to 
these two Naga families mentioned in the Puraiias. After 
the rebellion of Kaca was quenched, Kotakulaja, Niiga- 
sena and Acyuta, hoping to secure their independence, 
revolted against Samudra Gupta. The Allahab^ inscrip- 
tion mentions that,, in his first campaign in Aryavarta, 
Samudra Gupta simply uprooted the three princes, 
evidently implying that he defeated them and put an 
end to their antagonistic attitude. As indicated else- 
, where, Jayaswal believes that the Kotakulaja mentioned 
in the inscription is identical with .Kalyapavarinan of 
Kauraudi-AIahotsava and that Nagasena wiis his 
brother-in-law. Both of tl^em apparently wuiited to 
revenge themselves on Samudra Gupta, for liis father’s 
atrocities mentioned in the drama, and so t(.)ok advisn- 
tage of the diffieult situation, in which Samudra Gupta, 
was involved. This suggestion of Jayaswal lisis already 
been proved to be untenable.' Jayaswal fiirlLtm holioves 
that this battle against the thfee princes of Aryalviirta 
was fought at Kaus'ambi, aiiice it was tlto most con- 
venient place where the kings of Ahicchaira, IMiiihurai 
and Padmavatf could meet. This is quite likely in 
.view of the fact that the Allahabad column was originally 
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erected at that place. It is possible that the column 
was purposely erected on the' site of the first victory of 
Samudra Gupta^ during his Vijaya-Yatra. ■ This war 
gave the Gupta sovereign complete supremacy over the 
large tract of the Gangetic valley^ from Oudh to 
Haradwar and Siwalik^ and from. Allahabad to Bhagalpur. 
Generally, historiaim speak of only one campaign of 
Samudra Gupta in Ary avarta as the result of which he 
defeated nine kings nazned in line 21 of the Allahabad 
pillar inscription. A closer study of the inscription 
however points to two distinct campaigns. The fii.’st, 
which is referred to in line 13 of the inscription and 
which has been described above, took place in the 
beginning of Samudra Gupta’s reign, immediately after 
the internal troubl^ were finally quenched. The 
second campaign in Aryavarta, which is chronologically 
later, is mentioned after Samudra Gupta’s famous 
expedition in the soutli^ The consequent effects of 
these two campaigns in Aryavarta were also different 
and distinct. 

After having sufficiently consolidated his dominions 
round about Magadha, Samudra Gupta set on his victo- 
rious conquest of the south. The inscription mentions 
twelve kingdoms in Daksiijapatha, to the south of 
Narmada and Mahisraati, the kings of which were 
captured and later released by Samudra Gupta. While, in 
the north, Samudra Gupta played the part of a digvijayi, 
of the early Magadha type, in the south, he followed the 
ideal of a dharmavijayi. There he employed the policy 
more of conciliation than of aggression and annexation. 
The kings defeated by him in his southern campaign 
were *♦ 1. Maheiidra of Kosala, 2. Vyaghraraja of Maha- 
kfCntara, 3. Mantaraja of Korala, 4. Mahendra of 
Pistapura, 5. SwSmidatta of Girikoli^ilrai 6. Damaiia 
H, a. 4 
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of Eraii4apalla, 7. Vispiigopa of KilficI, 8. Nilaiuja of 
Avamuktia, 9. Hastivarman of Vengi, 10. Ugrasena of 
‘Palakka, 11. Kiibera of Devarastra, and 12. Dhanafijaya 
of Ku^t'halapnra. It must be noted, in this connection, 
that Bhandarkar (I. G. vol. II, No. 4 ) believes that the 
name of the king of Pistapura was Maliendragiri, and 
that of the king of Kottura was Swainidatta. lie 
assumes that the name of one country only is attached 
to the name of one king, and further that any other 
division of the clause goes against the rules of grammar. 
'Moreover it- has now been ascertained that the names of 
several other kings of the south end in giri. In 
Andhrades'a, for instance, there was a king of tlie 
name of Komaragiri ( Kumaragiri ? ) belonging to the 
Eeddis of Koli4avidu, who was a feudatory of the 
Kakatiyas. Bhandarkar’s reading of the passage divided 
as and seems therefore to be 

certainly preferable to Fleet’s original reading of the 
passage divided as and 

Even as early as the time of the momentous publication 
of Fleet’s complete volume of Gupta inscriptions, many 
of the above-mentioned places could be almost correctly 
identified. Several attempts have since tlien been made 
to settle the precise geographical position of all tliese 
places. , Only after fixing up the political geography of 
India at that time, shall we be enabled to trace c'orrcctly 
the route of Samudra, Gupta’s inarch into and back from 
Baksiijapatha and thus to realise properly the extent of 
his empire. Bhandarkar ( I. H. Q. ) understands Kosala 
of the inscription tp refer particularly to south Kosala, 
one of whose earliest capitals was S'rXpura or modern 
Sirpur in Central Provinces. This region seems , on 
Ihe consideration of Tlvaradeva’s inscription, to have 
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■ -T included the eastern and southern parts of Central 
Provinces, comprising the districts of Bilaspur, Eaipur 
and Sanibalpur. Leaving the Jumna valley, Samudra 
Gupta presumably passed through Eewa State and 
Jubbulpore district, defeated Mahendra of Kosala and 
then entered the forest-countries, V7hich still retain 
their ancient wilderness and constitute the Eastern 
Gon4avana forests. -This Mahakantara has to be distingui- 
shed from SarvatavL In Mahakantara, Samudra Gupta 
vanquished Vyaghraraja, who appears to be the same as 
|p the one mentioned in Nechne- Ki-Talai and Ganja. in- 
scriptions of the VSSkataka Maharaja. He was the father 
of Jayanatha of Ucchakalpa family. The latter s date 
is 174 Kalacuri era, which makes him a contemporary 
of Candra Gupta II. Plis father, Vyaghraraja, must 
have, therefore, been a contemporary of Samudra Gupta. 
He was undoubtedly a feudatory of the - Vakatakas. 
Jayaswal however identifies Mahakantara with Kanker 
and Bastar. After having conquered these regions 
among the Yindhyas in the eastern half of the penin- 
sula, Samudra Gupta emerged in Korala and then passed 
on to Pistapura and Kottdra. Kielhorn believed that 
Korala -was a misnomer for Kuljala, which is men- 
V tioiied in the Aihole inscription as having been reduced 
by Pultikes'in 11, Jayaswal seems to identify it with Co- 
lair lake. It is read as Kerala by many scholars and is 
identified with Sonpur district in Central Provinces. 
Tins latter identification suggested by Bhandarkar is 
probably correct in view of the geographical position of 
Mahakosala, MahakantSra and Kerala. Barnett iden- 
tifies it witlr Korada. Pistapura is modern Pitthapuram 
in Godavari district of Madras Presidency. Having put 
^ down Mahendragiri, the king of that region, Bamudra 
Gupta proceeded against Swaimidatta of Koi^^ura, that is 
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of modern Kofchoor in Ganjam district. Aiyangar, liow- 
ever, thinks that Kottfira is to be identified with the 
district of Coimbatore. The close neighbours of Mnhen- 
draglri and Swamidatta were the princes of lilrai.rda- 
palla and Devarastra. Scholars were inclined in the 
past to believe that these kings, Dainana of Erandapalla 
and Kubera of Devarastra, were vanquished by Samndra 
Gupta on his way back to Aryavarta. They accordingly 
identified these places with Eraiidola in Khandesh. and 
Maharastra respectively. Y. R. Gupte insists on liis 
agreement with Fleet. Ho asserts that the district of 
East lihandesh, in which present Erai]idol situated, 
abounds in remains of tlie Gupta period. In Devarastra 
were apparently included at that time, according to him, 
parts of Khanapur and Karad Taluks in Bombay Presi- 
dency, the name Devarastra still surviving in the name 
of a village, Devarathe, in Khanapur Taluk of Satara 
District. The first objection that may be urged against 
this view refers to the sequence of Samndra Gupta^s 
conquests. If we accept the views of Fleet and Gupte, 
Eraijdapalla and Devarastra should have been mentioned 
in the list of kingdoms given in the inscription, after 
the southernmost provinces, namely, Vengi and KaficL 
Samndra Gupta cannot be supposed to have returned 
to south after having first conquered Weslorn India. It 
would he an awkward procedure first to start in the 
southern direction, then to turn to the west, and again 
finally go th the southernmost regions. Secondly, with 
the discovery of Palakka in Nellore district, it boeoiiics 
difficult to understand how Samudra Gupta coiihl conquer 
Maliara^tra and, Khandesh without first ])aHB)ng through 
and conquering the intervening Kanarese districts. 
Eraij-dapalla, as shown by Jouveaii Dubrcuil, is the name 
pf a place mentioned in Siddhanta plates of Devendra* 
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^ varjiian of Kalinga ( E. I. XII ); and Eevam^stra is 
mentioned in a set of copper plates discovered in Kasim 
.Kota, as tlie name of a district in Kalinga. Those places 
are therefore to be identified with Yellamanchili tract 
in Vizagapattam district. From Erandapalla to KSiilcI 
is a big jump. Assuming however that the sequence, 
in which these kigdoma and their kings are mentioned 
in the inscription, correctly corresponds with the actual 
sequence of conquests, in the course of B.iinudra Gupta^s ‘i 
southern campaign, it appears that, after putting down J 

^ the prince of Erandapalla, which is identified with a | 

^ part of Kalinga, the Gupta sovereign directly advanced 
towards KSncI, his southernmost destination. J. Debrenil 
is of opinion that ‘ Samudra Gupta first subjugated, in 
his scheme of conquest, some kings, but very soon en- 
countered superior forces, and was therefore obliged to 
relinquish his conquests and return rapidly to his state. ’ 

It is not possible to corroborate this view on the basis 
of any epigraphic evidence. The very nature of Samudra 
Gupta’s campaign in the south, which was characterised 
by the policy of capture and release, does not give rise 
to the question of capitulation of conquered territories. 

It is quite probable that Samudra Gupta advanced as far 
iis Vengi and Kanci and defeated Hastivarman and 
/ Visnugopa. J. Debrenil . has certainly succeeded in 
proving tliat Samudra Gupta never went beyond Kanci; 
the conquest of Coimbatore and Malbar districts of 
Madras presidency, and of MaharSstra and Khandesh 
ascribed to Samudra Gupta was based on the misunders- 
tanding of certain geographical names. As it would not 
have been possible for Samudra Gupta to go to Kanci 
without having first encoiintered the king of Vengi, 
it soeins that he was opposed, in that part of Daksina- 
^ patha, by a confede^;acy of Pallaya' kings headedby 
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Visniigopa of KSftcI and Hastivarman of Veiigi. Ava“, 
muktaka must have been a small prin.cipalj.ty in the 1 
neighbourhood of KSficl and Vengi. The majority of 
scholars have left Avamuktaka as not to ])e easily iden- 
tified. Jayaswal, however, sees some similarity in that 
name and the name of Ava province, whose capital was 
Pithunda, A critic^ examination of the inscriptions of 
Pallava dynasty points to the identification of Visiingopa 
of KaficI with the brother of Sirhhavarman I, and the 
guardian of Simhavarman II. Hastivarman of Vengi 
has been identified by Hultzsch with Attivarman of the, 
family of king Kandar belonging to the Pallava race. *' 
This is more likely than Aiyangar’s supposition that ^ 
Hastivarman was a S'alahkayana chieftain of Ellore 
Talnk. These three princes, Visnugopa of KaficI, Nlla- 
raja of Avamuktaka, and Hastivarman of Vengi, seem ' 
to have come together to give battle to Sainiidra Gupta. 

It is further likely that tWo more neighbouring princes, 
Knbera of Devarastra and Ugrasena of Palakka, also 
joined them later. Such supposition alone will possibly 
explain the order in which their names have l)een men- 
tioned in the inscription. Palakka has so far been 
identified, following the lead given by Vincent Smith, 
with Palghat orPalakkadu to the south of Malabar district. 

This view was disproved by J. HubreuiPs desfinito slate- • 
ment that Samiidra Gixpta never went to Malabar side 
and was therefore later abandoned Ly Vincent Bmitli 
himself, who consequently found that Palakka was the 
name of 'a place in Nellore district. Venkayya assumes 
that this Palakka of the Allahabad inscription is the same 
as the capital of that name situated to the south oi’ 
Krsna and mentioned in many Pallava copper-plates. It I 
must be conceded that Palakka was in any case in Nellore ( 
district. With Palakka in JSFqlioro district and Eran<|a- ^ 
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’ palla and DevarSstra on the eastern coast, the probability 
T of a wide southern conquest by Samudra Gupta becomes 
^ questionable. Samudra Gupta was victorious in this 
great war which he had to fight with a number of 
princes together and seems to have started, immediately 
thereafter, to return to Magadha, His progress . in 
Southern India was swift and profitable. The last- 
mentioned place in the list, Kugthalapura, has not been 
so far satisfactorily identified. Barnett believes that it is 
Xuttalur near Poliir in North Arcot. If, however, w.e 
accept Aiyangar's view that it is the same as the region 
round about the river Kiis'asthall, it is very likely that 
^ Samudra Gupta conquered that principality on his way 
back. There appears to be no hint given in the inscrip- 
tion itself of the formation of the three confederacies 
in Southern India of which Jayaswal speaks (J. JJ- I.) 
viz, (l) MahSkosala and MahSkantara, (.2) Kurala, 
Kottdra and Eran4apalla, and (3) all the remaining ones 
under Visijugopa. The geographical positions of Vengi 
and Klftcl demands only one confederacy; and its forma- 
tion can he reasonably explained on the ground that 
Visijugopa and Hastivarman were both scions of the 
same. race. 

It is not little surprising that Allahabad pillar inscription 
contains very little reference to the' Vakatakas who 
^ must have been the predominant power in the region 
between Bundelkhanda and Earijata. Samudra Gupta^s 
Vaka'taka contemporary was Budrasena I (344-48 A. B.) 
who is said to have been the same as Budradeva, , who 
was killed by Samudra Gupta in the second campaign in 
f Aryavarta. The inscriptions of his son, Pythviseija I, 
I who was also a younger contemporary of Samudra Gupta, 
show that the country to the south of Jumna and to 
I the southwest of the Yindhyas ‘was included in the 
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YJCkataka territory. Even after .having annexed exten- 
sive region in the neighbourhood of IM'agadlia as the 
result of the first campaign in the Aryiivarta, Bamiidra ^ 
G-upta seems to have avoided the Jumna valley, whie.h 
was under the domination of the ViHkfitakas. and to 
have decided upon attacking the south-eastern end of 
the VaikSItaka empire. It was, from the military point of 
view, a wise step. The absence of any reference 
to Rudrasena’s son, Prthvisepa I, Vakaltaka ( 348-“375 
A. D. ), in the Allahabad pillar inscription, is explained 
by the fact that Samudra Gupta’s martial operations were 
confined to the eastern part of the trans-Vindhyan India. ■''J 
There is no reliable evidence to show that Samudra 
Gupta ever led his armies to the central and western 
parts of the Deccan, which seem to have been ]e.ft to 
the VakStaka king, Prthvi^ena I, to be ruled by him 
unhindered. The fact that no place in that region is 
mentioned in the list of conquered principalities in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription indicates that presiimably 
there was an alliance between the Guptas and the 
Vakatakas, after the_ death of Endrasena I, in the 
course of the second Aryavarta campaign. Pythviseiia I, 
appears to have surrendered and to have been made a 
subordinate ally by Samudra Gupta. lie was thus 
allowed to rule, independently in his own territories. 

The general policy followed by Samudra Gupta in his f 
conquest of Daksinapatha would support this assump- 
tion. The Eran inscription of Samudra Gupta, hoi.v- 
ever, makes it clear that Samudra Gupta did depri ve 
the Vakatakas of their ■ possession in the north-east 
corner of Malwa. , According to that inscription, Samu- 
dra Gupta seems to have established a few niommumts 
at Eran, then known as Airikina, now a village in 
Sagar district of the ’• C^tral .Provinces, It was after 
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this event ■ that Prthvisena IvVakataka* acGeptecl the 
position of a subordinate ally and was thus allowed to 
enjoy the possession of his southern kingdom. 

Trouliloiis times were awaiting Samiidra Gupta on 
his return to the home-province. Taking advantage of 
his absence from ArySlvarta during his expedition 
through Daksi^apatha, Acyuta and NSgasena, whose 
reimllious attitude v^s once put an end to by Samudra 
Gupta, in his first Aryavarta campaign, made alliance 
with several other princes of the North, who were con- 
tinually in danger of being attacked by the victorious 
monarch of Magadha. In line 21 of the Allahabad 
pillar inscription, a number of kings of Aryavarta, 
namely, Eudradeva/ Matila, NSgadatta, Capdavarman, 
Gapapati NSIga, Nagasena, Acyuta Nandi and Balava- 
rman, are said to have been completely exterminated by 
Samudra Gupta. This was his second campaign in 
Aryavarta. The most prominent among the above- 
mentioned kings was Eudradeva, who is correctly iden- 
tified, first by K. N. Dikshit and then by Jayaswal and 
others, with Eudrasena I of the Vakataka dynasty. He 
was reigning at the real centre of the Vakataka domi- 
nions between Jumna and Vidis'a, viz, Bundelkhand. 
Matila is known from a clay seal discovered in Buland- 
shahr ( I. A. XVIII ). The names of Nagadatta and 
Ganapati Naga suggest that they too were, like Acyuta 
and Nagasena, scions of the Naga family, which once 
held sway over a large territory in Aryavarta. A few 
coins of Ganapati of the Nagavaips'a are discovered at 
Narwiir and Besnagar. Jayaswal proposes the identi- 
fication of Nagadatta with the father of Maharaja 
Malios'vara Naga, a Naga chieftain of the 4th century 
A. D., whose seal with the N%a LSflchana was dis- 
’ covered at Lahore and was published, by Fleet; Cancja- 
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varman was the king of Pii^karana* wlio is mentioned 
in the Sisiinia rock inscription. The very .fact that 
the king of Pokharana in south Kajputana had iiis own 
inscription recorded on the Sisuiiin, rock in the province, 
which was already in possession of the Guptas, shows 
that that aggressive ruler made an incursion in Bamudra 
Gupta's territory and set up his own inscription, on a rock- 
over there, as a result of his temporary success. Bala=- 
varman cannot be the second name of the lvotakuIa,][i 
since the latter prince was already vanquished during 
the first campaign in Aryavarta. He might have been 
the king of that name of Assam, who was ninth in ascent 
from Bhaskaravarraan, the contemporary of Har.sa- 
vardhana, and the grandson of PuvSyavarman, the founder 
of that dynasty ( E. I. Vol. XII ). Here again there 
seems to be no suggestion in the inscription to the effect 
that all the above-mentioned princes confederated and 
gave a battle, tlie biggest battle in that case, to Samudra 
Gupta. There must necessarily have been several 
military engagements, big and small, in which Samudra 
Gupta vanquished a number of kings in Aryavarta, 
This gave him extensive territories in Northern India 
excluding a few districts around Agra and Dehli and in 
the Punjab. The fact that no kings from Bengal have 
been mentioned in the Allahabad inscription seems to 
suggest that there were few left after the foundation of 
the Gupta sovereignty by Gandra Gupta I. The actual 
conquest of all these provinces in Nortliern India, 
mentioned in the inscription, resulted, as a matter of 
course, in the submission of the Atavikas or the forest 
tribes. Though no definition of the term is available, it 
seems to refer to the wild tribes of Vindbyatavi from 
.Mathura; to Narmada, comprising Bundelkliand, Jlliagel™ 
khand, and Riwa, 
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The later wars in Ary Svarta seem to mart the end ^ 

■ y of Samndra Gupta’s glorious martial activities. Line 22 ‘ 

^ of the inscription is almost clear on this point. The 
victorious career of Samudra Gupta in Northern and 
Southern India made a deep impression on the ; 

luf^s who are mentioned in the inscription, namely, 
the princes of Samatata, Davaka, Eamarupa, Nepala, 
and Kartrpura. The term may denote either ; 

the kings within the frontiers of Samatata and the ■ i 
following provinces or the kings and chieftains just 
outside their frontiers. Did Samudra Gupta’s empire 
^ include these territories? Or was it only bounded by 

their frontiers? Samatata, Davaka, Kamarfipa and Nepala • 

are four kingdoms on the eastern frontier in order from , J 
the bay of Bengal to the HimSlayas. Samatata is south-. iij 
east Bengal, KamarQpa is lower Assam and Nepala 
was the same as of today. In Nepala, Jayadeva I, the 
new Licchavi king, was a relative of Samudra Gupta 
on his mother’s side, and his submission meant practi- 
cally the submission of all Himalayan states. Davaka 
has been identified by Fleet with modern Dacca. Vince- 
ent Smith believes that the name refers to the districts 
of Bogra, Dinajpur, and Eajashahi. It is more probable 
that it should refer, as Bhandarkar points out, to the hill- 
tracts of Chittagong and Tiperrah. The identification 
of Kartrpura has all along been a veritable problem for 
the historians. Vincent Smith takes it to indicate the 
kingdom occupying the lower ranges of the Himalayas, 
including Kumaon, Garhwal, and Kangra. According, 
to Fleet, Kartrpura is modern Kartarpur in Jallundhar 
district. Tliese countries indicate almost accurately the 
northern and eastern limits of the zone of Samudra 
Guptas imperial influence. The northern part of the 
^ Gangetic delta seems to have, been included in the 
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empire of Samudra Gupta. These frontier kings fully 
gratified the commands of Samudra Gupta by giving all 
taxes, obeying all orders and performing necessary obe- 
siance. By the side of these kings, there are 

mentioned, in the Allahabad pillar inscription, a number 
of other tribes like those of MSlavas, Arjunayanas and 
others, not necessarily because, as Vincent Smith be- 
lieves, all of them were on the frontiers of Samudra 
Gupta’s empire, but, perhaps, because the procedure of 
their submission was similar to that of other frontier 
kings. The Malavas are decidedly the Malloi of Alex- 
anders historians. Today there is a Malva in the south- 
eastern Punjab. The MiJlavas are known, from their 
copper coins, to have continued to exist as a tribal 
republic for nearly four centuries. These copper coins 
are to he found over a very large area starting from a 
valley of the Sutlej down to the banks of Narmada. Acc- 
ording to Cunningham, the dates of those coins range 
from 250 B.C. to 350 A; D.. The IMalava tribal coinage 
suddenly comes to an end about the middle of the 4th 
Century A. D., which fact indicates that they must have 
been vanquished, at that time, ])y Samudra Gupta. The 
Yaudheyas still survivti in the Punjab and Sind. Parts 
of Bhawalpur state and Multan district are still called 
Johi^awar. Like the Malava tribal coinage, the Yau- 
dheya coinage also comes to a sudden end in the 4tb 
century A. D.. Arjiinayanas, wlio are connected witli 
the, Pan^ava tribes, together with the Y'audheyas { com- 
pare Yaudheya and Yudhisthira and Arjunityunas and 
Arjuna), are mentioned by Ptolemy to have sealed in, 
the Punjab. Madrakas had thoir capital at S'iXkala in the 
Punjab and Abhiras nilfed in some pavis <if western. 
Eajputana. A chiefMn of the Samikanika tribe has 
been mentioned as a feudatory of Candra Gupta .II, in 
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' y Udayagiri cave inscription near Besnagar-the old Vidis'a. 

Tile Kakas must liave inhabited the region iiear-about 
Bhilsa^ as the name of modern Kakapiira indicates. The 
Sahci hill also is called Kakanada. The Prarjunas are 
^ located by Vincent Smith in Narasingpur district and 
the Eharparikas are, according to Bhandarkar, probably 
identical with Kharpiir mentioned in the Batihagarh 
inscription of Damoh district. These and other tribes, 
which inhabited southern Punjab and northern Eaj~ 
putana, in the 4th century A. D., submitted to the over- 
% lordship of Samudra Gupta, paid ‘all’ imperial Taxes’, 

^ and their kings, presumably presented themselves in 
person before the Emperor (Line 22 of the inscription). 

The Allahabad pillar inscription goes on filrther to 
mention the fact that many distant monarchs, in farther 
west and south, also had come under the influence of 
Samudra Gupta’s imperial power. It is more correct 
to take Daivanutra Rahi Sahanusah i as one single word 
designating some later great Kusaija king. The titles 
are employed necessarily to distinguish the Kusaina 
emperor from the Sassanian sovereign, who was, at that 
time, the next neighbour of the Gupta empire. The 
Kusana emperor reigned over the Kabul valley and it 
is quite possible that some of the frontier tribes, which 'ff 
are mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription, owed I 
allegiance as much to Kusaijas as to the Guptas. Inspit© \ 
of the submission of the Kusaqia sovereign, he seems to I 
have been left with potential power for mischief, for, J 

soon after Samudra Gupta’s death the S'akadhipati raised i 

the banner of revolt against the Guptas as will be seen ’A* 
later. The racial name fi’aka has been taken to refer 
to the western Ksatrapas of .Kathiawar and-Malwa . 

I Marshall has discovered an inscription at Sanci which 
points to the victorious reign, of a S'aka ruler called S'rli- 
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■dharavarman. It bears tlie date 241, whicli is equivalent 
to 319 A. H.. It- is possible that this Sh-idharavarman or i 
his successor is. the S'aka king mentioned in Samuclra 
Gupta’s inscription.' The Murundas are, according to 
Sylvain Levi and Allan, of fdriigii origin. Sten Konow 
believes that Murun.das •were in reality identical with 
- the Kusanas themselves and that the term Murunda 
itself is not the name of a- tribe but a S'aka title mean- 
ing ‘Lord’. An account of the embassy of a Ceylon 
king, Meghavarga, has been preserved by Chinese tradi- ^ 
tion, which says that he ‘sent gifts to Samuclra Gupta ”• 
With a request to be allowed to build a monastery at f 
•Bodha Gaya, for the convenience of pilgrims from i 
Ceylon’. This request was duly granted. The sub- 

1 mission of these distant monarchs was characterised by 
respectful service on their -.part, the agreement to sacrifice 
for the sake of the emperor, the presents of maidens, 
the soliciting of imperial S'aisana and coinage and the 
surrender of territories, in line 24 of the ins- 

cription is taken by Fleet to refer to the coinage of the 
Guptas. The kings, who accepted the simcrainty of 
Samudra Gupta, begged for S'asana ( permission ) for tlie 
use of the Garu4a coins in their own provinces. Allan 
observes, on the other hand, that is not a coin 

of any kind. The dynasty, mentioned on their coins ' 

as Gadahara and classed by Vincent Hmith among later 
f' great Ivusaijas and among the little Yue-Chi, dul mint 

; coins with the name and figure of Bannulrn Gupta on 

s the obverse. Samudra Gupta -was very particular about 

i his imperial coinage. He allowed tlie (hindhara S'akas 

. the privilege of using on their coins the Gupta marks. j 

Bamudra Gupta is further said to have cKtablished again j 

many royal families, who had falicn and •were deprived « 

L of their sovereignty, -f 
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In this context it is interesting to note that pieces of ; 
sciili^tiire^ dating bach to the 4th century A. D,, which 
bear the stamp of Vaka taka-Gnpta art, as well as 
temples of the Gupta t^pe belonging to the same period 
are discovered in Ganrbodis^ Similarly the introduction 
and adaptation of Gupta script in Burma and the large 
finds of Gupta terracottas in those regions are also very 
suggestive ( J. H. I. ). These facts clearly indicate, ^ 
how, in times of Samudra Gupta, many parts of Greater I 
India were under the culturab if not directly political, * 
domination of the Guptas^ Samudra Gupta fulfilled in 
every respect, the Hindu Ideal of Imperialism. H^is 
dominions included the ancestral territory of Bihar and 
Orissa, the United Provinces, Madras Presidency as far 
south as Kaiici, the greater half of Central India, on the 
eastern side, and a considerable portion of Eajputana 
extending to the frontier of Bhavalpnr, the noii;hern 
frontiers continiring along the banks of Jhelum and 
Chinab to the frontiers of Kashmir. 

The identification of Samudra Gupta with Dharma- 
ditya of a Faridpur grant is clearly wrong. The only 
epigraphic record of Samudra Gupta, which gives us any 
date, is the Gaya copperplate which is dated in the 9th 
year, almost certainly, of the Gupta era. Only a frag- 
ment of another inscription on a red sandstone square 
lilock has been discovered near the ruined temple of 
the Boar at Bran. The name of Samudra 
Gupta has been recorded therein. The first part must 
bo mentioning some of his ancestors. No reference, 
however, to any of his successors has been made, which 
fact evidently shows that the record belongs to Samudra 
Gupta’s times. Judging from its shape and appearance, 
the block seems to be a part of a temple. Cunningham « 
suggested that if it had been attadhed to any of the exist- 
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ing riiinS; it must have belonged very probably to ilic 
temple of a colossal figure of Visnn, immediately at the. 
north of the temple of the Boar. All verses in i.liis Eran 
inscription refer, according to Jayaswal, to Samudra 
Gupta, though Fleet entertains doubts about the scventli 
verse. ^The lacunae in this verse’, observes Elect, T'ender 
it impossible to say whether here, and below, the word, 
his own - , refers to .Samudra Gupta or to soine 
feudatory of his, who may have been mentioned hero’. 

In the fourth verse, it is obviously the words in the 
instrumental case, viz, etc, and .not the t 

words in the nominative case, that refer to Samudra , 

Gupta. It is more adequate to think of Samudra Gupta ! 

being pleased by the devotion and valour of some feud- ! 
atory and granting him the title of Maharaja and Eajan. 
Verse 5, again, cannot refer to Samudra Gupta’s wife. 
Jayaswal says in this connection, ‘Wife was never so 
honoured, as Samudra Gupta honoured Dattadevi. In 
the greatest moment of his triumph at Eran, the Emperor 
of All India remembered his Life-partner.’ Fleet has, | 
however, pointed out that metre prevents Dattadevi being ; 
mentioned by name in that verse. She would not fur- 
ther be described as being surrounded by sons and gra- 
ndsons. The verse very probably refers to the wife of 
the feudatory. It was this feudatory and not his overlord 
who had set uj? this record. Perhaps ho l)uilt a temple 
at the desire of Sanmdra Gupta and thou publislicid this 
generally glorificatory inscription. The constant men- 
tion of ‘war’ in this inscription is significant and clearly 
indicates that the province was bravely snatched away 
by Samudra Gupta» very probably from the VakStaka 
ruler. 

As a very fitting monument to his remarkably glorious 
career of conquest, Samudra Gupta, after his digvijaya 
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in the North, and dharmavijaya in the South,' seems to 
have performed the As'vamedha sacrifice. That he did 
perform the As'vamedha sacrifice is evidenced by the 
As'vamedha type of coins issued by Samiidra Gupta and 
also by his epithet, in the inscriptions 

of his descendants. In the Poona plates of his grand- 
daughter, Prabhavatigupta Vakataka, he is even called 
e^’^spT-^Ff'cjyjFji'T, which boast, however, seems to be unfou- 
nded. Had Samiidra Gupta performed many As'vamedha 
sacrifices, his successors would have emphatically menti- 
oned the fact in their official records. ) Moreover, a few 
mistakes, which seem to have crept in the inscription of 
Prabhavatigupta 'Vakataka, make tlie authoritativeness of 
that inscription rather doubtful. Purther, H. R. Divekar 
suggests (A. B, 0. R. I. YII) that Samudra Gupta performed 
the As'vamedha very late in his career, that is, after 
the publication of the Allalial^ad pillar inscription. The 
, facts that the epithet which is invariably 

applied to Samudra Gupta’s name, is not found in 
the Allahabad pillar inscription, and that the line 26 of 
the inscription, which reads 

etc., indicates his intention of performing a 
sacrifice, most convincingly prove that the As'vamedha 
sacrifice was performed after the inscription on the 
Allahabad column. It is doubtful, therefore, whether 
the Gupta emperor had enough time left to him to per- 
form several As'vamedha sacrifices. His title, 

in the grant of Prabhavatigupta cannot therefore 
be reasonably justified. It is not unlikely that Samudra 
Gupta got the inspiration of performing the As'vamedha 
from his connections with the southern countries, which 
may rig'litly be called the dand of Vedic ciistornsh There 
V7ere several sovereigns before Samudra Gupta^ — ^Pusya- 
mitra of the STtnga dynasty* Eharavela, of Ealinga^ 
a. 5 
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S'atakarpi of the S'atavahanas, Pravarascna I, of the 
Vakataka dynasty, and Bhavanaga of the Bliaras'iva 
dynasty — who are known to have performed the As'va- 
medha sacrifice. The word therefore, is to be 

irnderstood notin the sense ‘long extinct’, but, following 
the S'atapatha Brahmaija, in the sense that tlie sacrifice 
had lost many of the original elements whicli constitu- 
ted it. Samudra Gupta’s As'vamedha was duly preceded 
by Digvijaya. He alone could, therefore, claim ’to have 
celebrated a fiillfledged imperial sacrifice, the As'vamedha 
of the true epic style, which was in abeyance for long. 

About seven types of coins are attributed to the great 
Samudra Gupta. A critical examination of these coins 
points out that the credit of the reform in the coinage 
of Northern India clearly belongs to Samudra Gupta. 
On his earliest coins, there is Vyaghraparakrama on the 
obverse ( which may incidentally suggest that young 
Samudra Gupta was greatly fond of hunting ) and only 
the legend, Baja Samudra, on the reverse. Most of the 
legends on the obverse of Samudra Gupta’s coins seem 
to have been picked up from the inscription of Harisepa 
on the Allahabad column. The standard type shows *on 
the obverse the legend, 

and only the most significant word, is 

incised on the reverse. It is evident that Samudra 
Gupta’s standard type is a close copy of the later 
coins of the Ku^aija type, retaining the figure of the 
standing king. Practically the only alterations, apart 
from the legends, are on the obverse, where Ku^Sipa 
peaked cap is displaced by a close-fitting cap, while the 
trident on the left gives place to a Gariicja stendard> 
which is the emblem of Vi^iju. The king’s name is 
still written vertically. The same is the case witjh regard- 
jji^ his other typesy.su^h asj the Archer type and tjhe halier 
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f axe type. The lyrist type may indicate Samtidra Gupta’s \ 
'' proficiency in fine arts. This unique achievement of » 
his is corroborated by a reference, in the first part 
of the Allahabad pillar inscription, to Narada, which 
suggests the musical talent of Samudra Gupta. The 
Tiger, the Lyrist, the Archer, and the battle-axe may have 
been freak types struck on special occasions, in addition 
to ordinary standard type issued for ordinary circulation. 

A large flow of gold, in Magadha, from the south, after 
his conquests over there appears to have made it possible 
f for Samudra Gupta to mint several types of gold coins 
and medals. The sense of proud fulfilment of an ambi- 
tious career is suggested by the legend on the obverse 
of the As'vamedha type, 

The ‘marriage’’ coins and the Kaca coins 
have already been historically interpreted. Samudra 
Gupta, on account of tliis large variety of his coin-types, 
may be properly regarded as the pioneer of Hindu 
coinage. 

‘ A striking study of Samudra Gupta’s personality is 
given by the Mahayana Buddhist author of Manju-s'ri- 
miilakalpa, who says that the list of the imperial Guptas 
starts with the name of Samudra Gupta, ‘a lord, . super- 
man, severe, ever vigilant, mindful about himself, iin* 
mindful about the hereafter, the sacrificer of animals, ’ 
Samudra Gupta did not overdo militarism. His southern 
conquests are an evidence of a continuous policy of 
peace. As Aiyangar puts it, ‘it is most unjust to describe 
him as a Napoleon, who regarded kingdom-taking as 
the duty of the kings.’ His actions, military and diplo- 
matic, were all well-regulated by law. His policy of peace 
and reconciliation, his general colonial policy and his 
control of the parts of the country which brought him im- 
Shieiise wealth and pro^perity^his^mphasison sea*f rentiers, 
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liis pliilantlirophy^ whicli is adequately suggested by tlie 
epithet his evident scrupulousness in taxing people 
as lightly as possible~tliese are the characteristics which 
speak very eloquently of the lolty and inagiianiinous, 
personality of Samudra Gupta, both as man and as king. ^ 
The political administration in his times is indicated by 
the titles of Hariseiia in the Allahabad pillar inscription 
and by the Eran inscription. His catholic and eclectic 
attitude regarding religion is suggested by the fact that he 
readily granted the request of the embassy from Ceylon / 
to build a monastery for pilgrims. There was a unique 
revival of Hindu religion and Sanskrit culture under t 
him. His musical accomplishments have already been I 
referred to. His poetical genius is show^n by; the epithe^ts [ 
in the Allahabad pillar inscription, f 

and [ 

' The'*term ^^"51 is a technical term and j 
usually indicates proficiency in more than one language, I 
Though his poetical works are not now available, | 
the high level of poetic genius of the time is quite evi- f’ 
dent from the pras'asti of Harisei}a. We know from I 
the inscription that HattadevI was the chief queen of * 
Samudra Gupta -his AgramahisI and Paijljamahadevb 
Samudra Gupta, who was rightly called Parakramanka, L 
had thus reached the highwater-inark of ITindu iinperi. 
alistic ideal and had almost created a *Kew Nation' 
Since the earliest date of Candra Gupta II, on the newly 
discovered Mathura inscription, is 380 A. D., and since 
the earliest known date of Samudra Gupta, on the Gaya 
copperplate, is 329 A, D., it is certain that Samudra 
Gupta’s regime was very long, as it was also very event- 
Xui. It appears that he ruled from 328-29 A. I), to- 
377-78 A. H** 



THE ACME OF THE GUPTA GEOBY : 
CANDBA GUPTA II VIKBAMADITYA 


The scope of literature as a eotirce of lii story is iistia- 
lly regarded as restricted, in the sense that literary works 
are often drawn upon only in order to supplement 
and confirm the historical material already provided by 
the more reliable epigraphic records. But some times it 
happens that an important historical detail, not already 
known from inscriptions, is first brought to light thr- 
ough a literary source and is thereafter sought to be 
corroborated by means of some inscriptional evidence. 
A typical case in point is that of Samudra Gupta’s succ- 
essor on the Gupta imperial throne. The Gupta inscrip- 
tions invariably mention Candra Gupta II as the im- 
mediate successor of Samudra Gupta. But new light 
has been thrown on the question of the genealogy and 
the succession of the Early Imperial Guptas through the 
discovery of a Sanskrit play, Devicandragupta, by 
Vis'akhadatta. The work was first noticed by Sylvain Levi 
( Journal Asiatique), who published a few fragments of 
that long-lost historical drama quoted in the newly dis- 
covered work on dramaturgy, by Bamacandra and Gupa- 
candra, called NStyadarpana, This Natyadarpaija was 
restored, a few years ago, in a collection of books at 
Khambayat. Like other works on dramaturgy, this work 
of BSmacandra and Guiiacandra also quotes passages 
from several Sanskrit dramatic works, in order to illus- 
trate various canons of dramatic science. It is from such 
passages that PevIcandragupta. was ^r^' brought tg . the 
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notice of Sanskrit scholars. Some fragments of this 
historical drama are also preserved in the S'rngSrapra- 
kSs'a of Bhoja. The extracts of this newly discovered 
drama,., Devicandragnpta, begin with the second act, 
where "it is stated that BSima Gupta agreed to give away 
his queen, DhriivadevI, to the S'akas, in order to remove 
the apprehension of his subjects. It appears that the B'aka 
•king had demanded KSma Gupta’s legally n^arried wife, 
DhruvadevI, and that ESma Gupta, being a coward, had 
actually consented to send her over to the S'akaldhipa.ti, 
The extracts contain a long dialogue between KSma 
Gupta and DhruvadevI, in which Eama Gupta states that 
he is sending her away for the sake of the people. 
-DhruvadevI then complains of her husband’s heartless- 
ness. Later on. Prince Candra. Gupta determines to go 
.to the S'aka king in the disguise of DhruvadevI. Candra 
•Gupta ultiinataly kills the S’aka king through this strat- 
agem. It is indicated by the extract from the conclud- 
•ing portion of the play that after the destruction of the 
S'akas,. Candra Gupta murdered his brother, ESma Gupta, 
and married his widow, DhruvadevI. The author of 
this play, Vis'akhadatta, is very likely the same as the 
author of MudrSrgk^asa. It may be possible that he was 
actually a contemporary of Candra Gupta 11, as suggested 
by Hillebrandt, Tawney, Yincent Smith, and Jayaswal, 
and was thus an eyewitness of the events represented 
in Devlcandragiipta.* 

1 Jayaswal adds that the author of was a you- 

nger contemporary of Candra Gupta II. According to him 
the work was not published during tho author’s own lifc-tlme. 
Wiuternitz, on the other hand, gives 6th, century A. D. as the 
date of Dasgupta (I. 0, October 1937 ) sees no 

difficulty in supposing that the poet wrote the drama in Candra 
.Gupta’s life-time, pe argues that Candr^ Gnpta II s act was 
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That the Candra Gupta of thk play is Candra Gnpta 
II, is proved by the fact that the nan^e of Candra 
Gupta II’s queen given in the Gupta records and the 
name of Eama Gupta’s widow^ whom Candra Gupta 
is represented, in the drama, to have married after 
murdering his brother, are one and the same. It is also 
further confirmed, as will be shown later, by much 
literary and epigrapbic evidence. Historically the signi- 
ficant facts which can be gathered, through a critical 
study of Devlcandragirpia, though the play is not yet 
available in its complete form, are : 

( 1 ). Samudra Gupta was succeeded by his eldest son, 
ESima Gupta, who was a weak and cowardly monarch. 

( 2 ). A contemporary S'aka king could impose a humi- 
liating peace on Egima Gupta compelling him to surren- 
der his wife, Hhruvadevl. 

( 3 ). ESma Gupta’s younger brother, Candra Gupta, 
went to the S'akapati in the disguise of Hhruvadevl and 
killed him. 

( 4 ). ESma Gupta was later murdered by Candra Gupta* 

( 5 ). Candra Gupta married DhruvadevI, the widow 
of ESma Gupta. 

(6). The whole incident was so well-known that 
Vis'Skliadatta dramatised it and no less than four differ- 
ent authors referred to it. 

BSina ( circa 620 A. H. ) is chronologically the earliest 
author, who seems to have referred to this historically 

‘morally not quite indefensible, nor was it socially illegal.' 
Further there is nothing unusual in introducing, in the drama 
the courtezan, who is supposed to have' given shelter to the 
king. In the of the word, Candra Gupta, 

is found in the majority of manuscripts and the f»fe’ 
there he is referred, fo as may have some historical 

/significance, ' ‘ 
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antlientic event in the ' Gupta history. The passage in 
the Haraacarita, whioh records the storiesj narrated by 
Haraa’s commandant of elephants, Skandagupta, of kings* 
who,, through, carelessness, fell a prey to the machina- 
tions of their enemies, is full of references to earlier 
political events, whieh are exceedingly important from 
the point of view of ancient Indian histo.ry. One such 
political episode included in that passage is definitely 
known to he connected with the Imperial Gupta sover- 
eign, Candra Gupta II. The relevant passage runs : 

Candra 

Gupta II s raid on the S'aka capital and the extermination 
of the Shka king by him, in the disguise of a lady 
were thus known to Eana. S'ahkararya ( 1713 A. D. ), 
the commentator on Harsacarita, makes the reference 
clearer ])y stating that the S'akapati was killed in private 
by Candra Gupta disguised as his brother's wife and 
surrounded by men, dressed like women, because the 
former coveted DhruvadevI, the wife of PiSma Gupta. 
Altekar draws the attention of scholars to the story of 
Bawwal and Barkamaris ( .1. B. 0. E. S. ) as narrated in 
the Maimal-ut-tawarikh ( MT ), a work compiled- in the 
11th, century A. IX, The author of that work, Abul 
Hasan Ali ( 102G A. D. ), made merely a literal trans- 
lation of an Arabic work, which, in its turn, was a 
translation of a Hindu work. The story has such great 
resemblance to the plot of Devicandragupta that it may 
be judiciously used to fill in the details, on whieh the 
extracts of the Sanskrit play do not shed any light- Eaw- 
wal and Barkamaris are obviously the Arabic fomis of 
RSma Gupta and VikramSditya respectively. According 
to this Arabic historian, Kawwal and Barkamaris were 
brothers and the queen demanded by the foe had origi- 
nally chosen Barkama?,’is as her future husband, But, 
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Eawwal, enclianted by her beauty, forcibly married 
her. A former rebel of his father’s time attacked Eaw- 
wal and put him to flight. Eawwal went with his wife, 
brother, and other noblemen to the top of a mountain, 
where a strong fortress had been built. But the enemy 
got possession of the mountain by some strategy, besieged 
the fort, and was near upon taking it. Eaww^al sued 
for peace and the enemy asked him to send his queen 
for himself. Just at this juncture, Eawwal’s brother, 
Barkamaris, came in and proposed to go to the enemy's 
camp disguised like the queen. Through this stratagem 
Barkamaris was enabled to completely rout the enemy. 
After this event, however, the two brothers openly be- 
came rivals. Barkamaris had, therefore, in self-defence, 
to pretend that he was mad and moved about like a 
beggar. On one of his rounds he went to the palace, 
found the king, Eawwal, inattentive and killed him 
then and there. This fact of Barkamaris having 
murdered his brother is corroborated by a passage in the 
fifth and the last act of Devicandragupta, quoted in the 
Natyadarpana, where it has been mentioned that Candra 
Gupta apprehended danger from his brother and there- 
fore feigning love-madness entered the palace. The 
general tone of the few extracts of Devicandragupta, 
which have been so far discovered, is that the play ended 
with Eama Gupta’s murder and the marriage of Devi 
and Candra Gupta. Candra Gupta fl seems to have 
taken advantage of the opportunity, afforded by the dis- 
graceful compliance of his brother with the demand of 
the S'akapati, to enlist soldiers under his own standard 
in order to free the unfortunate Dhruvadevi and kill 
her degraded husband. The Gupta inscriptions make it 
clear that Candra Gupta 11 married his brother’s widow, 
PhniyadevI^ an4 the son bpi'ii to them, . Kumara Guptas 
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■.ucoeeaed him on the Ghpta a»ne. That Canto 

IlhaanmmeahiB brothe^ wiao^^^^ 

iaot even in the 9th. centn y A ^ 

w «>» ™, "' 

the Gupta lineage, having killed ^ 

tola, retired (hiB) “ ^ 

argues that the Sanjan plates are heie j - 

Stenda Gupta Vitanaditya. There ma 
a nossihilitv of fratricidal war at the time of t . - . - ■ _ 
o/skanda Gupta, but had Skanda Gupta married hia 
broS wtol> BeBides, Skanda Gupta’e s migh ened 
otoumBtoces could hardly ha.e allowed him to be lavish 
in ffifts to such an extent that that oharactenstio of his 
should have deserved special mention in later insoiip- 
tions. Hiuen Taang refers to a great Gupta sovereign, 
VikramSditya, who was widely known for his pmi ies. 
Dhruvadevl’s seals at Vaitfai describe her as the crowned 
queen of Candra Gupta II. How could Candm Giipta 11, 
it is asked, legally marry his brother s widow . A cu i- 
oal examination of several works on Hindu Law makes 
it clear that such a marriage was held to be quite desi- 
rable, at least in the age of Candra Gupta 11.*- mie is 
one more point in the Maimal-nt-tawarikh, which is 
corroborated by insoriptional evidence. The name ot 
the prime-minister of Bawwal and Barkamaris is gnvon 

there as Safar. The lifigam from Karamadail4e ( 1 y®' 
bad, now placed in the Lucknow nuisetna ), caec x. 
E. 117 (i.e. 4a6 A,D.), has on it the inscription that 
Pythvisena, the senior minister in charge of army under 
Kiimara Gupt^ X;. the .son S'ikhamsviinm# t g 
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■Mantrin atid KiimSrSmSitya of ' Candra Gupta II. Safar 
is very likely the Arabic rendering of Slkhara^. 

The conclusion already arrived at by the study of 
Devloandragupta, Majmal-ut-tawarikh and the Sanjan 
copperplates get further epigraphic corroboration from 
the Sangali and Cambay plates of Govinda IV ESstra- 
kuta ( Mirashi : 1. H. Q. ). The composer of a stanza in 
these records says that Govinda IV resembled Sahasahka 
only from the point of view of liberality and munifi- 
cence, but not from that of his evil doings. The title 
VikramSnka appears on the coins of Candra Gupta II; 
so SShasSnka may have been his other title. Eajas'e- 
khara’s mention of SahasSnka, who was a great patron 
of learning, and the historical tradition of Candra Gupta 
II’s well and widely known charities, further support 
the assumption that SSihasanka and Candra Gupta II are 
to be identified. Mirashi brings forth other points of 
similarity between Govinda IV and Candra Gupta II, 
thus confirming the proposed identification. The first 
two lines of the stanza in the Egi^traktita record men- 
tion the facts of the murder of his elder brother by Sah- 
asanka and Ms marriage with his brother s widow. The 
third line referring to Sahasanka’s propitiation of evil 
spirits also receives remarkable confirmation from a pas- 
sage in Bevicandragupta, where Candra Gupta is shown 
to have made up his mind to win over a Vampire at 
night as a last resort^. ^ 

1 It is interesting, in this connection, to note that the 
coins of Candra Gupta II, and the contemporary Sculptures e.g. 
those of Candra Gupta’s caves at Udayagivi suggest that long 
locks of hair wei'e worn by aristocracy at that time. This may 
have facilitated Candra Gupta Il’s dasgnise. 

2 It may be recalled that the folklore presented through 

introduces ft the closely asgo- 

fiated wiih- eaph 'other, ^ ' " ' ■ - . • . 
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Even inspite of all this literary and epig'raphic evide- 
nce showing that Kama Gupta, the eldest son and succ- 
essor, of Samudra Gupta, was killed by his brother, 
Candra Gupta II, who followed him on the Gupta throne, 
a question may reasonably be asked : Why is there no 
reference to RSIma Gupta in any of the Gupta inscrip- 
tions themselves ? It was, , therefore, suggested thal. 
Raima Gupta of Devlcandragupta was only a provincial 
governor, which fact may explain the absence of any 
inscriptions or coins wdiich could be ascribed to Rama 
Gupta. But Sanjana plates definitely contradict this 
suggestion. Why did Rama Gupta, it may be further 
argrted against that suggestion, not seek the help of his 
sovereign when he was in difficulty? The Sanjaua 
plates clearly mention that Candra Gupta acqifired the 
‘kingdom’, through the murder of his brother. This 
cannot be possible if Rama Gupta had been merely a 
provincial governor. The paucity of Gupta inscriptions 
belonging to Rama Gupta is hardly a strong objection 
against the assumption of Rama Gupta’s having succee- 
ded Samudra Gupta. Epigi-aphical lists are usually 
genealogical and not dynastic, and they often omit colla- 
teral rulers. Further it is not unlikely that the later 
Gupta sovereigns refused to give that imliccile, Rama 
Gupta, a place in the glorious galaxy of their ancestors. 
The absence of any coins of this king can be explained 
, on the assumption that the war with the S'aka king was 
i fought immediately after the death of Samudra Gupta 
and the accession of RSIma Gupta, and that the lattcFs 
reign was consequently very short. 

Who was the S'aka king who made liiznse'if hold 
enough to demand of the successor of the great Samudiu 
Gupta his queen ? And where did the young prince, 
Candra Gupta, encoqntor and kill the S'akapati Jnspite 
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of Samudra Gupta’s niimerdtis conquests, the glory of 
the Gupta empire began to decline perhaps towards the 
end of his reign. His forward policy must have created 
a number of enemies, who must have been waiting only 
for a suitable opportunity to reassert themselves. Altekar 
believes ( J. B. 0. B. S. ) that the S'aka Mahaksatrapa 
Budrasena 11, whoso coins range from 348 A. D. to 378 
A. I)., and who restored the title ^Mahaksatrapa’, which 
was for a long time in abeyance, was one of such rulers 
to reassert himself. The expansion of his possessions 
could be possible only eastwards and at the cost of the 
Guptas. It is very likely, therefore, that he was the 
S'akapati of Devicandragupta. ^ But how can we recon- 
cile this supposition with the evidence put forth by 
Majmal-ut-tawarikh and Rajas'ekhara ( 900 A. D. ) ? The 
latter quotes a verse, apparently addressed to Kartikeya 
i,e. Kumara Gupta I, ( or, according to Mirashi, to Mahl- 
pala I of the Gurjara Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj ) 
wherein we are told that ‘the praises ( of Candra Gupta) 
are sung by women of Kartikeyanagara, just in that 
Himalaya, from where S'arina ( Bama ? ) Gupta was 
forced to retreat, after giving over his queen to the king 
of the Khasas ( S'akas ? ).’ Majmal-ut-tawarikh also 
points out that a mountain was resorted to by Bawwal 
when he was attacked' by a rebel of his fathers times. 
Basal, who seems to have attacked Bawwal ( Jayaswal, 
J.B.O.E.S.) in the Himalayas, was the grandson of Bafand 
( Kadphises ) and son of Ayand ( Wema ). He may thus- 
have been identical with Daivaputra ^ahanusahi, the 
scion of Kaniska, who is known, from the Allahabad 

1 Bhandarkar and B. B. Banerjee definitely urge that the- 
of could not have been a member of the 

family of Gujerat, Banerjee does not' admit even that he wa® 
a scion of family. ^ 
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pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta, to have been still 
ruling in northwestern India. It is more probable that 
it was he, who, emboldened by the weakness of Samudra 
Gupta’s successor, had made his last bid for the recovery 
of the lost imperial status of his own house. Caiidra 
Gupta II is described, in his inscriptions at IJdayagiri 
and Safici,. as a hero of many battles, and may be rega- 
rded to have quelled this offensive launched by Deva- 
putra at the foot of the Himalayas. ^S'aiikaraiya’s inter- 
pretation of S’akapati^ as suggests that the 

political leader of the S'akas was also their religious leader. 
Can the name ‘Devaputra’ also have that significance? ^ 
An extract shows that the enemy’s camp was stationed 
at Alipura, which, according to Kangaswami Saraswati, 


1 Sarma ( I. C. January 1939 ) puts forth a view-— app- 
arently farfetohed-that based his commentary on 

on older glosses, when he explains as ^«Ri^rriTr=^r4'*. The 
old gloss perhaps interpreted as (which refers 

to an established tradition ), and ^SRU'4, who could not under- 
stand the true significance of the term paraphrased it 

as •3TT=^R. in means and therefore means 
chieftain. and others were called g^cr^sand 

therefore the of must have bean a ^'TT'R'. 

Sarma further assumes that the stanza in the Meharauli iron 
pillar inscription oE’=^j= 3:, .viz, cfic^fr 

refers to this defeat of the ^TMs by Oandra Gupta 11. 

2 A question might be asked, in this oonnoction, whether 

the same person could be the secular head ( 'rfi' ) as well as 
the religious leader ( ) of a clan. A few references in 

TRm and, brought forth by V. Baghavan ( I. 0. 

April 1939), show that-the heads of mlecohas, political and reli- 
gious, were called' 

( UI 23, 24 ). 

^ ( Tf. 5frr. soefeidn )4 The were presumably included 
by among mlecohaa. . ' . , . . , , 
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was wrongly read as Aripnra, The Harsacari'fca of Bana 
also mentions Aripnra as the place of S'akapati. There is 
a hill fortress at Alipura in the Kangra district. The 
KSrtikeyanagara meniioned in Kavyamlmansa of Eaja- 
s’ckhara was situated in the valley of Goniatl, near the 
present village of Baijanatha, which is included in Al- 
niora district of tlie United Provinces. It thus appears 
that the fight between liauia Gupta and S'akapati took 
place not far from this place. Bhandarkar is inclined 
to believe that Bam a Gupta and Candra Gupta II were^ 
at the time of this event, in the country of Kartrpura, 
which is mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription. 
Jayaswal, on the other hand, thinks that the place of the 
encounter between S'akapati and Bama Gupta was the 
Jallundhar Doab, somewhere in or about the Sabathu 
Plili of the Plimalayas. The old village of Aiiwal in 
Jallundhar district may be still retaining the ancient 
name of Aripnra. The latter view would seem prefer- 
able in view of the fact that the S'akapati of Devicandra- 
giipta is taken to be identical with the Eusaqaking. 

/ After the short reign of this ignonimous Gupta king, 
BSma Gupta, Candra Gnpta II, with whom, presumably, 
the glorious Indian tradition of Vikramaditya started, be-' 
came, in circa 378 A.U., the overlord of the Gupta Empire. 
We are fortunate in that we possess several sources, 
literary and epigraphic, providing ample information 
with regard to the career of this worthy son of a worthy 
father. By the nobility of his character evinced by his. 
gallant rescue of DhruvadevI and by the remarkable; ^ 
diplojnacy and valour, which, he exhibited in the suGoess-\, 
ful attack against the S'akapati, Candra Gupta II must \ 
have already endeared, himself .' considerably to the people 
of Magadha. His marriagp^tn'^l^hrpyadievl seems to hav^ 
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In tlie Gupta inscriptions, Candra Gupta II has been 
described as the son of Samudua Gupta and Dattadevl. 
He seems to have been one among many sons. Inspite 
of the intervening short reign of Kama Gupta, it is 
stated in the inscriptions that he ascended tJie throne 
‘by the choice of the father . It appears as if Samudra 
Gupta, who desired Candra Gupta II to succeed him, and 
who must have made his desire known to his courtiers 
privately, died before the formal nomination of Candra 
Gupta to be his successor. So after Samudra Gupta^s 
death, in the absence of any formal ceremony for Candra 
Gupta’s Yauvarajya, the Gupta throne passed on, as a 
matter of course, to the eldest son of the deceased em- 
peror. When, however, Candra Gupta II came to the 
Gupta throne after RSma Gupta, he thought it necessary 
to make his father’s choice known to the people through 
his records. He seems to have looked upon the empire 
as a sacred and glorious heritage confidently handed 
down to him by his respected father. Candra Gupta II, 
it must be said, amply justified his father s choice. 

He started by consolidating his empire on firmer basis. 
Samudra Gupta had left behind him an empire, which, 
though considerably extensive, was not necessarily a 
unified empire under a single ruler. It was something 
like a, federation of autonomous states grouped together 
in subordinate alliance to the Gupta suzerain, not certain- 
ly without the realisation of the common interests that 
such a unity subserved. States of nearer Hind formed 
the integral part of the empire ; the frontier states in 
the east and the north were . practically independent, 
but at the same time- on' terms of active diplomatic rela- 
tionship amaiinting to subordinate alliance. The same 
seems to have, been the case,- also in respect- of north"* 
W6st frontiers. A^^ter the <ieath of Samudra Gupta, who 
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was certainly the unifying factor of all these different 
political iinits^ there naturally followed some sort of 
disintegration of the empire. One such attempt, during 
the reign of Eama Gupta, on the part of the luisana 
king, was successfully flouted by Candra Gupta IL The 
reference in the Meharauli iron pillar inscription of 
Candra Gupta II to a successful . war against the BShiikas 
‘by getting across the, seven mouths of the Sindhu’ can be 
easily explained by such a supposition. Candra Gupta II, 
thereafter, made his position on the north-west frontiers 
and in the Punjab stronger than ever, which fact has been 
definitely pointed out by his inscription at Mathura. 
He is the first sovereign of the Gupta dynasty, whose 
record has been discovered in that city. It is a greatly 
damaged and undated inscription, but the fragment of 
it, which is available, refers to the glories of his father, 
Samudra Gupta, and to his own devotion to the Bhaga- 
vata religion. Candra Gupta II’s coins, particulajply his 
silver coins, are plentiful all over the eastern Punjab as 
far as the banks of the Chenab. Another inscription at 
Mathura, which was not known to Fleet, was discovered 
in a garden near the Hardinge bridge of Mathura city, 
by Pandit ,Eadhakrishna and his nephew, Bholanath. 
This record is inscribed on a stone pillar, small in siz:e, 
and square in section at the bottom but octogonal in the 
middle. It consists of seventeen lines. It is damaged 
in different imrts, the most regrettable damage however 
being to the part,, which mentioned , the date in regnal 
3 this is the only inscription of the early Gupta 
which was dated both in Gupta era and regnal 
’m is S'aivaand bn one side of the 
a naked figure of a S'ivagaija, The 
name of MahaiajSdhirSja 
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l^IaharajaSdhiraja Samudra Gupta. The object of this 
iuscription, ia to record the' building of a temple of S'iva, 
named Kapiles'vara, The last portion of this inscription 
contains a request to the emperor to protect the grant 
made for. the worship of the deity and for charity at the 
temple. The great importance of the record lies in the 
fact that it supplies us with a very early date in the 
reign of Oandra Gupta lU viz, G. E. 61 (mentioned 
both in- numerals as well as in words ), that is, 380 A.D., 
It appears, therefore, that the consolidation of tile north- 
western dominions of his empire was completed by 
Gandra Gupta II within two years immediately after his 
accession to the Gupta throne. All this evidence, epi- 
graphic and numismatic, indicates that Gandra Gupta II 
hrat strengthened his north-western dominions from the 
lallundhar Doab to Mathura. 

■' He thereafter turned his attention to the southern 
end' of the north-western frontier, where the K^atrapa 
revival had become sufficiently aggressive. According to 
Bapsoh’s i'nvestigatiojis based on the study of the K^atra- 
pa coins, the period extending from 805 A. D. to 348 
A, B. is marked by great changes in the politioil history 
of the Ksatrapas^ the one clear indication of which was 
that the. office of. MahSk^ati-apa fell in abeyance during 
that period. In the first part of that period, there were ■ 
two E^atrapas, and in the latter part, K§atrapa coinage 
ceases to be issued altogether. Ail this suggests that 
their territory was subject to foreign invasion) -firstly 
under Pravarasena I VakS^aka, during the first half of . 
tliat period, and Mer, during the second half, under ’ 
Samudra. 'Gupta, whose victorious' advance must have 
greatly reduced its- extent. It seems that the constant 
w.afs between the K^atrapas and the^ YakStakas were 
pjrtly re.sponsible fof the decadence of K^atrapa power. 
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The expansion of Vakataka authority under Prthvisenal, 
whose reign was a long one, according to Ajanta inscrip- 
tion, brought about another period of break in Ksatrapa 
rule, between the years, 351 to 364 A. D.. The so-called 
Uj)arkot hoard provides' striking evidence in this connect- 
ion. Many of the ninety lodd coins of the K^atrapas 
belonging to the reign of Budrasena are, according to 
Scott, hn mint condition and therefore unworn. From 
these facts we may fairly concliide that the hoard was 
secreted at the end of the first period of Eudrasena’s 
reign and most probably it was because of the revolution 
that then took place, rendering life and property inse- 
cure, that the money was hidden’. Another peculiarity 
of this period, noted by Eapson, is the introduction of 
certain lead coins with the humped bull on the reverse 
and the Galiya, sword, and the crescent on the obverse.' 
Since these coins belong to the period of the absence of 
silver coins, it is probable that they were introduced by 
a new dynasty. This may be- explained in view of the 
extension -of the power of Vakgltaka E^thviseija. I, in 
certain parts of -v^ose territoiry lead coins were in cur- 
rency under the Andhras. After the death of the great 
Vakaltaka king, Erthviseija I, circa 375 A. B., the Ksa- 
trapas seem to have recovered some parts of their lost 
territory and a considerable amount of their political 
influence, so much so that Eiidrasena III restored the 
original family title, MabSksatrapa, assumed the offensive,- 
and made a bold bid for ’ regaining that region round 
about XJjfain, vs^hieh had constituted the core of their 
territory! in' the best days of K^trapa domination. The 
successor of Budrasena HI - tvas- h'iS’ sistePs son» 
ksatrapa B^mS Siifi.has'en'a;>''The only date known* of this 
tnonarch is 382 or 384 A.>B.-. ' The ihartial activities on 
the Matttiiik^alraipas Budrasena I5' ahd' Srihhasew 
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tomer^'befn in exetoive POBsenBion rf the 

Td TndrSu"-«c ‘^"eLe itTa gene^lly 

turned « the Guph. wea have 

f“‘1rndrGtS lI t the Udayogiri cave. 

S:t cavt grounast 

s-siseji 

ra a of the Sanakanika tribe, who seems to have been a 
feldatory of Candra Gupta II, of the ‘^“f °"Pf f 
tures above wHoh the record is engraved. This Sana- 
SlT^tns to have belonged to the tribe of the ^e 
name referred to in the Allahabad pillar inscBpUon 
Samudta Gupta. The Udayagiri cave inscription brings 
the date of Candra Gupta II's conquest and ocot^ ion 
of Mal«a much earlier than that given by 
evidence. There is another undated inscription 
giricavc asoribedby Fleetto Candra Gupta II s time, 
lhichisa,recotdof the excavation of “ 

temple of Siva, by/.prfet pi a cerU.n 

galled S'aba, a king** fninister of peace and war, bavi g 
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got the position by hereditary right8^ The minister is 
described as SandhivigrShika, a man of learning, and a 
native of Patalipntra. The inscriptions at Udayagiri 
indicate the extent of Candra Gupta II’s authority, bring- 
ing it quite close to Ujjain, the capital of Malwaand the 
headquarters of .’the Ksatrapas. The last line of the 
second inscription of Udayagiri indicates clearly that the 
king in person and the minister were both, at that place, 
on an expedition of the ‘conquest of the world\ ,In the 
times of Samudra Gupta, a large portion of AMwa was 
included in the Gupta empire and a number of tribes in 
that region were made to submit to the Gupta sover- 
eign. Mahak§atrapaa Eudrasena III and Simhasena, how- 
ever, represent the temporary revival of the S^alj^as in 
that territory. The process of the conquest of this region 
must have been gradual. Candra Gupta II seems to 
have started operations for rounding off his empire in 
that particular corner. His expedition involved : mote 
than one campaign and a gradual reduction of territory 
for final incorporation in the empire. Hence the infer- 
ence that the war in Western Malwa was a protracted 
affair, and not a quick and sudden conflict, as the numis- 
matic evidence would lead one to believe. The interval 
of a little over twenty years, noticed by Eapson, between 
the last Ksatrapa coins in 388 A. H. and the first Gupta 
coins in 409 A. D., need not be a bar to the above assum- 
ption. A sovereign would issue his own coinage .only 
after there is a settled government in a conqttered terri- 
tory. An inscription of Caindra Gupta II is discovered at 
Gadhwa in Allahabad district and adds nothing to our 
knowledge except a date in the reigh of Candra Gupta II, 
namely, 407-408 K H.. TherenB^/in that inscription, a 
mention made of PStaliputra.,, ; Hut. there is nothing to 
indicate that it is mentioned, capital q| Candm 
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Gupta II. The stone inscription of Candra Gupta II at 
SSfici.in the north-eastern Malwa, dated 412-18 A. D., 
confirms his established domination in that part of the 
country. It is a Bauddha inscription to record a grant, 
by one Amrakaradeva, an officer of the Gupta emperor, 
of a village called Is'varavSIsaka, and a sum of money to 
the Aryasafigha, at the great Vihara of KSkanSdalmta, 
for the purpose of feeding mendicants and maintaining 
' lamps. .Besides giving a date and confirming Candra 
Gupta II^s occupation of Malwa, the inscription supplies 
us with the important detail that the more familiar name 
of Candra Gupta II was DevarSja. The year 93 of the 
SSflci inscription is the last known date of Candra 
Gupta II. 

The inscriptions show that Candra Gupta II conquered 
the whole of Malwa and his silver coins indicate that he 
piit an end to the domination of the later western K^a- 
trapas of Kathiawar. These wars on the south-west 
frontiers seem to form the only major military enter- 
prise undertaken by Candra Gupta II after his accession. 
All other frontiers were presumably free from any poli- 
tical disturbances. According to Ba Hien, 
was .the original capital of the Guptas, but it appears 
tliat, later, Candra Gupta II made Ujjain his second 
capital, probably in view of the special exigencies of ad- 
ministration that arose particularly on account of the 
wars against the S'akas.and the consequent reorganisa- 
tion of the newly acquired territory in that region. 
This fact explains the genesis of the glorious Indian 
tradition of Vikramgditya of Ujjain. The conquest of 
western Malwa and Kathiawar made the Gupta empire, 
under Candra Gupta-II, very .vast, extending from 
Kathiawar, peninsula to tha confines of Eastern Bengal 
as suggested by a- reference, in the Meharartli iron 
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pillar inscription, to a successful war on tbe Bengal 
frontiers ), and from the Himalayas to Narmadg. It is 
known to have included Bengal, Bihar, the United 
Provinces, Eastern Punjab, portions of the Central Pro- 
vinces, and practically the whole of Central India inelnd-' 
ing the famous and fertile province of Malwai " North 
Gujerat and Kathiawar, which included the' famous ports 
of Cambay, Ghoglia, Verawal, Porbandar, and Dvaraka. 
All this wide extent of his dominions justifies Candra 
Gupta II’s boast of sole sovereignty of the 

earth, made in the Meharauli iron pillar inscription. 
This extension of the western frontiers of Candra Gupta’s 
empire had considerably influenced trade and commerce 
as- well as culture of Northern India. European and 
African trade with India received great impetus as a 
result of the Gupta conquest of Kathiawar ports. The 
western traders poured Eoman gold into the country in 
return for Indian products and the effect of this great 
wealth on the country is still noticeable in the great 
variety and number of coins issued by Candra Gupta II. 

Candra Gupta Il’s western conquests must have been 
facilitated by the subordinate alliance of the YSkgjtakas 
with him, P?thvi§eija I Vakataka, however, even after 
the death of his father, Budrasena I, which is referred 
to in the Allahabad pillar inscription, seems to have 
considerably grown in power and to have extended his 
domination in Central India and the Deccan. It was 
then feared that the VSikStakas would be a rival power 
against the Guptas., ‘ Candra Gupta 11, who w^as perhaps 
a peaceful Statesman rather than a warlike monarch 
adhered, in this case, to a policy of -peaceful diplomatic 
relations with the Va-ka'takas. Budrasena II, ’the son 
and successor of Pythvi§eija I/is described, in the'- 'VSkS- 
records, to . have married Prabh§ivatigupti^ the 
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daughter of Deva Gupta and KuberanagS. Who is this 
Deva Gupta ? All the Vakatakas after Pravarasena I 
call themselves simply Maharajas. This Deva, Gupta is, 
however, described as MahSrajSdhiraja. In the Rddha- 
pura grants of Queen Prabhavatigiipta, her father s name 
is given as Candra Gupta II with his usual titles, which 
fact convincingly proves the identity of Candra Gupta II 
and Deva Gupta, The name Devaraja in the Safici 
inscription of Candra Gupta II was definitely taken by 
Fleet to refer to a person different from Candra Gupta II. 

A critical examination of the Safici record goes against 
the theory proposed by Fleet, that Devaraja is the name 
of the minister. That a subordinate governor should 
make a donation like this in honour of a minister seems 
to be an unusual procedure particularly when the sover- 
eign also is himself brought into close connection with 
the donor. The reading, TJfJRTff suggest- 

ed, in that context, by Aiyangar, is certainly better than 
that proposed by Fleet, ftpwW ( ) cPW. The | 
former reading indicates that Candra Gupta II, bore the 
affectionate name, Devaraja. Prinsep also translated 
this passage, where the name, DevarSja, occurs, so as to 
suggest that Devaraja was another name of Candra * 
Gupta II. By means of the alliance with the VSkatakas, 
Candra Gupta II, protected his left flank, and it is very 
likely that the marriage between Rudrasena II, and Pra- 
bhavatiguptS took place during Candra Gupta II's camp- 
aign in Malwa. It has already been stated that Pythvi- 
seiTia*s was a long reign. This fact, coupled with the 
references to the regency of PrabhSvatigupta for her son 
makes it possible to assume that IMmsena lFs was a 
short reign. Whatever may have been the diplomatic 
relations between Candra Gupta II, and Pythvif er?a I, 
there, can be no donbt that Candra Gupta II s influence 
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was predominant during the reign of Kudraseha II» the 
regency of PrabhSvatigupta for her son, and a consider- 
able part of the reign of Pravaraseha II. There is certain 
literary evidence to support this assumption. Setu- 
bandlia, a prSkyta kSivya, is ascribed to Kimtales'a Pra- 
varasena. The VSkStakas were presumably styled 
Kuntales'a, ever after the annexation of Kuntala by 
Prthviseiia I VSkStaka. Kuntales'a Pravarasena must, 
therefore, necessarily have been Pravarasena II, the 
grandson of Prthvisena I. The commentator of that 
prakyta kSvya further points out that the work was com- 
posed by one Pravarasena, who was in the court of 
Candra Gupta II, and that it underwent critical revision 
at the hands ot KSIlidSsa, at the instance of Vikramaditya 
himself. This tradition makes it sufficiently clear that 
VikramSditya, KSIidSbsa and Pravarasena II VSkataka 
were contemporaries.^ In the HyngaraprakSs'a of Bhoja, 

1 On the assumption that has tried to glorify, in 

the the exploits of the family of his patrons, the 

Guptas, under the pretext of describing the exploits of the 
race of the Baghus, an interesting piece of evidence has been 
bi’ought forth to prove that was a contemporary of 

Candra Gupta II. In canto I of that the race of 

the Raghus is characterised by in one of the many 

stanzas, as follows: H I H [(of the kings) 

who were the ruleis of the earth bounded by seas, and whose 
chariote had overrun the regions reaching the sky.] Now 
applying this description to the Guptas,the word 
has to be interpreted ; (the race) of the Gupta sovereigns upto 
Samudra Gnpta, that is to say, where Samudra Gupta is th<i 
last sovereign to be mentioned. -This indicates that -W 
knew Samudra Gupta as the last Gupta sovereign,' whic 
been He, was a oontemporaty ef Candra Gupta 0' 
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a verse is ascribed to KSlidSaa, through which he is said 
to have reported to the Gupta emperor, his impressions 

regarding the luxurious life in the court of the lord of 

Kuntala, who was obviously a protege of the Gupta sove- 
reign. Heras believes that the Kuntales'a, referred to 
in that verse, was the Kadamba king, Kakutsthavarman. 
But by a critical study of the Talgunda pillar inscription 
of KSkutsthavarman and of several grants of the Western 

Gafigas, N. Lakshmi Narayanarao 1 rf 

the date of KSkutsthavarraan must be 43o to A. jj., 
and that Kuntaies'as, in the time of Candra Gupta H, 
were most certainly the Vakatakas. So this luintale- 
s'vara, to whom -Kalidasa was presumably sent as em- 
bassy' by his patron, Candra Gupta II, was evidently 
PrawaLna 11 Vakataka. This fact also corr.oborates 
our earlier conclusion. It appears as if the administra- 
tion, of the large kingdom of the Vakatakas was neglected 
, by Pravarasenall, but the Vakataka territory still rema- 
ined intact on account of the donnnatmg influence of 
Candra Gupta II. Matrimonial alliance seems ^ ^ 

distinctive feature of:the Gupta foreign, policy. Candra 

sueceedodSaraudra Gupta, and therefore claims to have sungtne 

priories of the line of the Gupta sovereigns ending with feamudra 
Gupta. The word. may be read as 

. in order to make it applicable to the Guptas. It is 
a well-known fact that the Gupta sovereigns in general, and 
Samiidra Gupta in particular, had successfully advanced into, 
the regions, which had once belonged to the family ^ the 
jpus; Ifis further suggested, in this eonnecfcion, that 
^yrote the -drama, iu order to com- 

memorate a historically important event, in the regime el 
Candra Gupta II, namely, the mai-riage of the Vidarbim prmc- 
9 ^ Malwa { ? 
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Gupta I, married a Licchavi princess. Candra Gupta II, 
married KubernSgSj who, as her name indicates, must 
have been a NSga princess. The Gupta princess, Pra-^ 
bhSvatigupt^, was married to Budrasena II VSkSltaka. ' 
And the daughter of the Kadamba king, KSkutstha- 
varipan^ was married to KuinSra Gupta, ( or to his son ). 

Candra Gupta II was the first Gupta, sovereign to 
assume the title of VikramSditya. He is. also styled 
Siifihavikrama,Siitihacandra,Sg;hasS;hka,and VikraraSnka. 
His empire/ vast as it was, must have been administered 
efficiently, so that even the most remote provinces could 
substantially feel the influence of the imperial head- 
quarters, We get an insight in Candra Gupta II’s provin- 
cial administration from the Basarh^excavations and the ' 
Hamodarpur copperplates. At the former place a number 
of clay seals were unearthed. Prom one of these.it appears 
that Dhruvadevi held charge of the administration of a 
province even under the emperor. Among the clay seals 
which were discovered by Fleet in the excavations at 
Basarh there is to be found one bearing the following 
inscription ; MahSdevI S'rl HhruvasvaminI, wife of Mahal- 
rajSdhirSja S'rl Candra Gupta, and mother of MahSraja 
S'rl Govinda Gupta. There were a number of other seals 
belonging to officers of various denominations as also to 
private individuals. Among them, again, is one of S'ri 
Ghatotkaca Gupta. The variety and character of“the 
seals in this find seem to justify Bhandarkar's suggestion 
that they were the casts preserved in the workshop of 
the potter, who was the general manufacturer of seals 
for that locality. There were several administrative 
divisions and subdivisions of the empire and these were 
under the command and control of a regular hierarchy 
of officials. Beferences are also made tO' the staff arid 
Ih'P subordinate officers.. The reference to the'Paxi^ad 
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-of UdSnaktlpa indicates that Pari sad still formed an 
important element of the Hindu government machinery. 
There were, besides these, several guilds and commer- 
,cial corporations. The benevolent efficiency of Candm 
Gupta IPs administrative organisation finds supPort m 
■the fact recorded in the Mandasor inscription of 43? and 
/473 A. H., that a guild of silkweavers belonging origin- 
ally to a particular province found it necessary to migra e, 
•owing to disorder prevailing in their native land, and 
settled down within the Gupta empire, with ^ view to 
ply their trade of silk-weaving over there and attam 
-prosperity thereby. That a guild of weavers should, in 
the course of a generation prosper so well that a consi- 
derable section of them could devote themselves to the 
leisurely persuit of the study of astronomy, testifies to 
the fact that the imperial administration offered advant- 
ages necessary for the prosperity of the trade, internally 
and perhaps even overseas, in such article of luxury as 
silk-fabrics. The great literary works of Kalidasa and 
yVis'akhadatta, produced under the regime of Candra 
Gupta II, are an imperishable evidence of the Gupta 
sovereign’s patronage of learning and cultural sciences. 

■* / We can get sufficiently reliable information about the 
conditions prevailing in North India at the beginning 
of the 5th century A. D. from the accounts of Fa Hien s 
travels. He speaks of the people, who were numerous 
and quite happy. There was no register of households 
and no necessity was felt of magistrates and regulations. 
Capital punishment was abolished by Candra Gupta II. 
He is also said to have installed a series of hospitels. 
His officers were oWiously well paid and were conse- 
quently very efficient* To the common people, Candra 
Gupta II is said, to haye often given away nf 
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dinaras and siivariias. His munificence, as observed 
elsewhere, was of world-wide fame. The catholic spirifc 
of Gandra Gupta II, in religious matters is , evidenced by 
the fact tliat the Udayagiri cave inscription and Mathura 
stone inscription are S'aiva, the Safici inscription is 
.Buddhist, and the other Udayagiri cave inscription is 
Vai§ijava. So, too, among his ministers were persons 
belonging to different religious sects ; • Amrakaradeva 
was a BauddhS', while Virasena S'aba and S'ikharasvamin 
were S'aivas. It has been suggested ( I. H.- Q. 19*27 ) that 
Gandra Gupta II too, like his father, Samudra Gupta, 
performed a horse-sacrifice, and that a stone horse lying 
in a village, named Nagawa near Benares, which bears 

an inscription containing the letters candfagu com- . 

memorates that event. Fa Hien who visited India 
between 405 and 411 A. D., while telling us that the 
empire was prosperous and well-governed, would lead 
us to think that Buddhism held a predominant position. 
The evidence of the coins indicates, on the other hand, 
that the rulers were Hindus and that Buddliism must 
have, by this period, long passed its zenith. 

More gold and silver coins of Gandra Gupta II have 
been discovered than those of his father, Samudra Gupta, 
or of his son, Kumara Gupta I. The most important 
innovations introduced by Gandra Gupta II were in the 
coinage of the country. His coins are characterised by 
considerable originality. The throned goddess is now 
replaced by purely Indian type of goddess seated on a 
lotus. His other types are the. couch type, the umbrella 
type, the siriiha-parSkraraa type and original Horseman 
type. Gandra Gupta II is also responsible for the intro- 
duction of a currency of silver and copper coins, the 
former being considerably extended by Kumara Gupta I 
and Skanda Gupta. Fa Hieu’s statement that cowries 
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were the only articles used in buying and selling, though 
of great numismatic interest, has to be taken to be ref- 
erring to petty transactions. The inscriptions mention 
the suvarijas and dinaras, which were generously distri- 
buted by the Gupta sovereign among his people. 

Candra Gupta II had, besides Prabhavatigupta, two or 
three children from his chief Queen, DhruvadevL 
Ktimara Gupta, his eldest son, succeeded him on the throne, 
while Govinda Gupta, and perhaps also Ghatotkaca Gupta 
were appointed viceroys to rule over certain provinces 
in his vast empire. Certain mediaeval chieftains of 
Kanarese, districts claimed descent from Candra Gupta II. 
The origin of this tradition is to be traced back to some 
hinrecorded adventures of Vikrainaditya in the Deccan', 
Candra Gupta II had become the master practically of 
the whole of Northern India, after having exterminated 
the Scythians of the Punjab, the north-west frontiers 
and Western India, Through the matrimonial alliance 
With the Vakatakas, he had neutralised the only rival 
power in India. He wielded, in fact, complete domi- 
nation even over the Vakataka territory, as shown above. 
He was unquestionably the paramount sovereign of 
India in his times. The latest date of Candra Gupta 11, 
which is given in the Saftci pillar inscription, viz, 412- 
13 A. D., and the earliest date of his successor, Kumara 
Giipfea I, mentioned in the Bilsad stone pillar inscription, 
viz., 415-16 A. D., would indicate that Candra Gupta 11 
died and Was succeeded by his eldest son, Kumara 
Gupta I, sometime betvireen 413 and 415 A. D,. 


Chapter v 


THE DISINTEGEATION OF THE GUPTA EMpTEE 
KUMABA GUPTA I,: SKANDA GUPTA. ' 


Kumara Gupta started liis iraperial career, peacefully, 
but it ended in disaster. He had been bequeathed, by 
his noble and great father, the glorious herihige of the ■ 
vast and well-administered Gupta Empire, . and 
consequently the earlier part of Kumara Gupta I’s long 
rule was by far the most prosperous period in, the whole 
history of the Gupta dynasty. He is described, .by the 
Mafiju-s^rlrinulakalpa, as by no roeans.^a weak king ^ 
but. an ‘ excellent ’ and ' leading ’ sovereign. Kumara 
Gupta I’s extensive coinage and, the wide distribution 
of his inscriptions and of the find-spots of his silver 
coins clearly indicate that. he was able to iietain intact 
his father-’s empire including the western provinces, 
under him. The Gadhwa stone inscription of Kumara 
Gupta I, is engraved immediately below the inscription 
of Candra Gupta II, sepai*ated by a line across the stone. 
The inscription is badly damaged and no date, except 
the' day, is available.. Neither the religion, nor the 
object of this inscription can be determined, -tha only 
fact to be gleaned therefrom being that .a gifis of ten 
dinSras and an uncertain amount was given for a. 
Haim* The other Gadhwa inscription of Kumara 
Gupta I, which also is badly hinken gives the date' 
417-18 A. Hi. The .earliest inscription of. Kuieara 
Gupta ' I, seems tov b©- that Bilsad hioholithie* 
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columns of red sand-stone dated 415-16 A. 1).. 
Bilsad is a village consisting of three parts in 
Eta district of the United Provinces. The two inscribed 
pillars at Bilsad seem to have had a direct connection 
with a temple^ now ruined. The object of the inscription 
is to record the accomplishment of a temple of Kartikeya 
its pratoli, and the establishinent of a Saira. It also 
gives the genealogy of the Gupta sovereign. These 
three inscriptions roundabout the home-province of the 
Guptas show that Kumara Gupta I, was not disturbed, 
in the earlier part of his career, by any foreigner, and 
that therefore he could devote his time and money for 
acts of charity and sacredness and for the internal 
prosperity of his dominions. There are some other 
inscriptions of Kumara Gupta I, which are not noticed 
by Fleet. An image of a Jaina Tirthaiikara was dedicated 
at Mathura by Kumara Gupta I, in 432 A. D.. In the 
same year, a grant or transfer of land was recorded on 
a copperplate in Bengal. This plate has been recovered 
in a fragmentary condition and nothing can be known 
from it beyond the name of the reigning sovereign, the 
date, and the name of the Vais'ya, which is read as 
Khasapara by Banuerjee and as Khadapara by Basak. 
The copperplates, recently discovered at Damodarpur in 
Dinajpur district of Bengal are, from the historical 
point of view, far more illuminating. Two of these 
plates, dated 124 G. E. and 128 G. E. ( 443 A. D. and 
447 A. D. ), belong to the reign of Kumara Gupta 1. 
The first of these records points out that in 443 A. !>,, 
when the Paramadaivata Pammabhattaraka MaharSja- 
dhiraja Kumara Gupta was the ruling sovereign, an 
Uparika, named Ciraiadatta', was the governor of 
Pm?4ni'Vardhana Bhukti in Bengal. Under him there 
was' Kmnaramaitya Vetravarman, who served as the , 
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deputy governor of the district of Kotivarsa. The 
copperplate records that a Brahmin, , named Karpatika^ 
applied to the local 'officials for the sale of a piece of 
waste land . to him. The application was sanctioned 
and the sale confirmed by the. inscription on the copper- 
plate. The process mentioned herein is of considerable 
importance from the point of ;view of the revenue- 
administration and the economic life of the Gupta 
period. The second Damodarpnr copperplate also 
mentions Ciratadatta and Vetravarman and is of great 
interest for the economic history of .the period. The 
Tiunain inscription of 435 A. D. mentions Prince 
Ghatotkaca as governing the province of Eran, which 
included Jambuvana, The importance of the Mandasor 
inscription of Kumara Gupta I, and Bandhiivarraan, 
who governed Das'apnra, has , already been referred to. 
It is dated in Malava Era 493 ( 437 A. D. ) and also in 
473 A. D., and indicates how prosperous, trade and 
commerce were, in those days. The Gangadhar stone 
inscription dated M. E. 480 (424 A. D.) of Vis'vavarman, 
the father of Bandhuvarman, and the son of Nara- 
varman, is also to be referred to the times of Kumara 
Gupta I. It is suggested by Bhide ( J. B. 0. R. S. Yil) 
that this Vis'vavarman was an independent king, who, 
flourished a century before his namesake, who later 
was a feudatory of the Guptas, But Majumdar definitely 
points out that this Vis'vavarman must be later than. 
Karavarman. The Karamdande inscription of Kumara 
Gupta I’s time, which, too, has already been referred to, 
mentions Prthvisena, the son of S'ikharasvarain, who 
was a Mantrin, a KumSramatya and afterwards Maha- 
baladhikrt of Kumara Gupta I, stationed in Oudh. All 
these inscriptions belonging to the reign of Kumara 
Gupta I, are historically useful from three points q| 
H. 7 
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view. Firstly they prove that Kiiiiiara Gupta I had 
preserved intact the vast empire of his father extending 
from Malwa to Bengal and was steadily contributing to 
its general prosperity in a variety of ways. Secondly 
many of these inscriptions give ns clear glimpses in the 
economic life and the revenue-administration of these 
days. Thirdly they provide ample information regarding 
the administrative divisions of the Gupta empire and 
the system of their government. There is yet another 
inscription of Kumara Gupta on the Manknwar stone 
image, dated in G. E. 129 ( 448 A. B. ). Manknwar is a 
small village on the right bank of the Jnmna, about 
nine miles from Arail in Allahabad district. On the 
front of the pedestal of a seated image of Buddha, the 
first line of the inscription is inscribed at the top", im- 
mediately below the image, and the second line is ins- 
cribed at the bottom of the pedestal. Between these two 
lines there is a compartment of sculptures containing 
in the centre the Bauddha wheel, on each side of the 
wheel, a man seated in meditation facing full front, 
and at the corner a lion. The inscription is Budhhist and 
records the installation of the image on the pedestal on 
which it is engraved. It is interesting, from the palae- 
ographical point of view, to note that OM is represent- 
ed, throughout the Gupta period, by a symbol as in this * 
inscription. The inscription refers to a Kumara Gupta 
giving him the subordinate title of MahSraja. Who 
was this Maharaja Kumara Gupta ? We know of no 
feudatory monarch of the name of Kumara Gupta, be- 
longing to this period* The date of tlm inscription, 
moreover, fits exactly into the period of Kumara Gupta I, 
Why, then, is he here styled simply as MaharSja ? The 
use of the subordinate title in this case may perhaps 
feave been due to carelessness or ignorance on the pari 
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of the person, who drafted the inscription. Or other- 
wise it may indicate an actual historical fact, namely, 
that Kuinara Gupta w'as reduced, towardsithe end of his 
career, to feudal rank, by Pusyamitraa (?) and Hurias, 
whose invasions of the Gupta dominions are so pointed- 
ly alluded to in the Bhitari inscription of Skanda 
Gupta. It should be remembered, in this connection, 
that the Mankuwar stone image inscription gives the 
latest available date during the reign of Kuinara Gupta I. 
In support of the assumption of Kuinara Gupta^s be- 
ing reduced to feudatory rank, Fleet brings forth the 
evidence of the rather doubtful legend on one of Skanda 
Gupta's coins : TflKR But 

that assumption is obviously without proof. Kumaira 
Gupta 1, is not otherwise known to have ever been 
reduced to the position of a feudatory, though the 
absence of any inscriptions of Kuinara Gupta I, after 
this one, dated in d48 A. 1)., may suggest troublous 
times towards the end of his career. We possess no 
records belonging to the last seven years of this sovere- 
ign's reign. We know from the silver coins that 
Kum^ira Gupta ruled till 136 G. E,-455--66 A. I).. The 
Maflju-s'rl-mulakalpa points out that Mahendra's king- 
dom was invaded by the Yavanas, Pahlikas and S'akunas, 
who first fought amongst themselves. They took posse- 
ssion of Gandh3ira and of countries north of the Ganges. 
Kumara Gupta I., had taken up the title of Mahendrg-^ 
ditya and the fact seems to have been that during the 
latter part of his reign, the north-western frontiers of 
the Gupta empire were invaded by horde after horde of 
barbarians, consisting of Hdijas, Sassanians, and KiisS- 
ijas. Kumara Gupta I., sent his army’ under Skanda 
Gupta to check the progress of the inwaderB. The Gupta 
empire had thus ^ been made to' tatter'!, during the coft- 
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eluding years of Knmara Gupta’s reign. There is a 
reference, in the Bhitari inscription of Skanda Gupta, 
to the Pusyamitras having been conquered by the vaii- 
ant prince, Skanda Gupta. It seems as if the Pusyami- 
tras also were responsible for the disaster jvhich the 
Gupta empire suffered in the old age of Kumara Gupta I. 
These Pusyamitras have been mentioned iir^Yisnu 
Piirana, and Jaina Kalpa Siltra. The emperor, Kumara 
Gupta I, thus, seems to have been engaged m 
the encounters with the barbarians, during the conclud- 
ing years of his reign. The earliest invasion was 
successfully repulsed by the Grown Prince, ^Skanda 
Gupta, but later on the strain of continued warfare was 
acutely felt by the treasury and the emperor was ^ com- 
pelled to issue coins of impure gold. No inscription of 
Kumara Gupta I., however, gives us the chronology or 
other information regarding the wars with the ^barbar- 
ians. In the meanwhile Kumara Gupta I., dieh m 455 
-56 A. P. and the. credit of restoring the deteriorating 
fortunes of the dynasty goes exclusively to Skanda 

^^KumSra Gupta I., seems to have scrupulously followed 
the Gupta tradition of tolerance in religious matters. 
This fact is evidenced by the different religious Beets, 
which have been referred to in his inscriptions. The 
Bilsad inscription speaks of the worship of Katrikeya 
MahasenaSwami,' while Buddha, S'ivaand the Bun-god 
are glorified in the Mankiiwar, Karaindande and Wanda- 
sor mscriptions respectively. There is also a inention 
of Vispu-worship in some of his records. His long 
rule was, on the whole, more or less uneventful and 
therefore sufficiently peaceful and prosperous, except for 
the foreign invasions during the last years. The em- 
peror was styled differently in his records and coins as 
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S'rl Mahendra, As'vamedhamahendra, Ajitamaliendra, 
Siiiihamaheiidra, S'rl Mahendrasirhlla, Mahendralmmara, 
Siitliavikrama, VySgiirabalaparfeairia, and S'rl Pralapa. 
The ntimismatic evidence points clearly to the celebra- 
tion of A^vainedha by KtimSra Gupta I. There is to be 
found the raire as'vaniedha type of his gold coins. His 
coins are numerous and of varied types. The six vari- 
eties of the horseman type are by far the commonest 
among them. The original types introduced by KumSra 
Gupta I., include the swordsman type, the elephant-rider 
type, the pratSpa type and the peacock type. Some of 
tliese are reminiscent of his early hunting exploits. The 
silver coinage of the Western Kgatrapa type introduced 
by his father, Gandra Gupta II., was extended by him, 
but he was compelled, in times of stress, during the 
first HiXija war, to mint this type on silver-plated copper 
instead of pure silver. The reign of KumSra Gupta I 
is remarkable also for the issue of a separate silver coin- 
age for circulation in Central India. 

KumSra Gupta^s name, KumSra, is identical with that 
of the Commander-in-chief of Gods, KSrtikeya. According 
to some scholars the birth of Kumara Gupta was comme- 
morated through the composition of Kumarasambhava 
by Kalidasa, who was the court-poet of Candra Gupta II. 
Though Kumara Gupta I., often compared himself with 
the General of the Gods’, it seems that he was not 
much of a heroic warrior like Samudra Gupta, nor an 
intrepid leader of men like Candra Gupta 11. The 
credit of having preserved the vast Gupta empire intact 
for a long time, if not of enlarging it, is certainly due 
to him. But the foreign invaders, who must have been 
marking tin)e, seem to have recognised the incapacity 
of KurnSra Gupta for any offensive or even for defen- 
sive, and to haye inwds in 
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Gupta territory during the concluding years of the 
Gupta sovereign’s reign. KumSlra Gupta I., was, how- 
ever, remarkably fortunate in liaving for his son a very 
valiant prince, Skanda Gupta, who deservedly assumed, 
later on,, the proud title of Vikramalditya. Skanda 
Gupta succeeded in repulsing the first onslaught of the 
foreign intruders. 

In the inscriptions of Kumara Gupta II, the name of 
the queen of KurnSra Gupta I., is given as Anantadevl. 
The Talgunda pillar inscription of Kakutsthavarman 
refers to the matrimonial alliance, which that Kadamba 
monarch contracted with the Guptas and other royal 
families like the Gafigas and the Vakatakas. A critical 
examination of several genuine Western Ganga grants 
indicates that the date of Krsnavai’inan, the second son 
of KSkutsthavarman, whose sister was married to the 
Ganga King, MSdhava III, was definitely 475~500 A.D.. 
The date of his father, KSkutsthavarman, must, therefore, 
have been erica 435 to 475 A. D., The regime of 
KiimaJra Gupta I., ranged from 414 A.D. to 455 A.D.. It 
is most likely, therefore, that the Kadamba princess, 
Anantadevi, was married to the Gnpta sovereign, Kumara 
Gupta I. From this marriage was presumably born Piira 
Gnpta. Skanda Gupta seems to have been the son of 
Kumara Gupta I, by another wife, whose name apparen- 
tly is deliberately omitted in all official genealogies of 
the Gnpta dynasty. Huien Tsang imentions that Fo- 
to - kio “ to, that is to say, Budha Gupta, was a son of 
S'akraditya, which was another name of Kumara Gupta I 
Mahendraditya. Hri Ghatotkaca Gupta of the Tumain 
inscription and of the Basarh seals was either a brother 
or a son of KumSra Gupta I. The latest available silver 
coin of Kumara Gupta gives the date, 456-56 A.I)., in 
which ; 5 ^ear, appareritljr, he died after fv long rule. 
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Upto 1689 our knowledge of the Gupta dynasty was 
limited to the sovereigns mentioned in the Bhitari 
pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta. In that inscription 
we are told that Skanda Gupta was the son and the 
immediate successor of Kuinara Gupta I. The discovery 
in 1889 of the Bhitari silver copper seal of Kuraara 
Gupta II added to our knowledge two more genera- 
tions of the Guptas and three new names. Pura Gupta 
is mentioned therein to have succeeded Kumnira Gupta I. 
The name of Skanda Gupta does not occur in that seal 
at all. The question of succession on the Gupta throne 
after KumSra Gupta I., has consequently given rise to 
great controversies among scholars. 

It has been found difficult to reconcile the conflicting 
evidence of the Bhitari pillar inscription and the Bihar 
inscription of Skanda Gupta on the one hand and of the 
Bhitari seal of KnmSira Gupta II., on the other. The 
first mentioned records consistently represent Skanda 
Gupta as the occupant of the Imperial Gupta throne 
immediately after KumSra Gupta I. The Bhitari seal, 
however, makes no reference to Skanda Gupta, but 
mentions MahSrajadhiraja S'rl Pura Gupta as the son 
and successor of Kumara Gupta I. It has been suggest- 
ed that the evidence of the seal clearly points to Pum 
Gupta’s being the rightful heir and immediate successor 
of Kumara Gupta I, and that Skanda Gupta apparently 
obtained, or rather usurped, the Gupta throne only after 
a bitter struggle, in the course of which Pura Gupta and 
possibly some other claimants to the throne also perished. 
According to D. C. Ganguly ( I, H. Q. ), a close examina- 
tion of the Junagadh rock inscription, which records 
that Skanda Gupta, after the death of his father, bowed 
down his enemies, that his fame reached the country of 
the Mleochas, and that the god^esg gt fortune selected 
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him as her husband, having discarded all other sons 
of the deceased sovereign, makes it sufficiently clear 
that Skanda Gupta secured the Gupta throne through 
his own prowess and did not get it merely by way of 
natural inheritance. The trouble of the Mlecohas could 
not have come in his way to peaceful succession if ho 
really had been the lawful heir to the throne. The fact 
in the matter seems to have been, according to Ganguly, 
as follows : In the latter part of the reign of KumSra 
Gupta J, the western frontiers of the Gupta empire 
W' ere invaded by the barbarians and other tribes. KumSra 
Gupta I, sent, his army with Skanda Gupta to check 
the inroads of the invaders. In the meantime, while 
Skanda Gupta was still away fighting the enemy, 
KumSra Gupta I., died, leaving the throne to Pura Gupta, 
who was apparently his eldest son by his chief queen. 
After repulsing the attack of the enemy, Skanda Gupta 
returned to the capital, and, having overthrown his 
brother, Pura Gupta, with the aid of the army under his 
command captured the throne. If, on the other hand, 
argues Ganguly, we accept the theory put forth by 
Pannalal that Pura Gupta succeeded Skanda Gupta on; 
the throne, we have to face the contingency of explain- 
ing the regime, within the short space of seven years 
from 468 to 475 A. D., of all the three kings mentioned 
in the Bhitari seal, namely, Pura Gupta, Narasililha 
Gupta, and Kumara Gupta II. Mujumdar also is of the 
opinion that there was a fratricidal struggle after 
Kumara Gupta Fs death, in which Skanda Gupta was 
ultimately successful. Pie brings forth the evidence of 
a verse in the Bhitari pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta 
wherein he is compared to .Krspa. The omission of 
the name of Skanda Gupta^s mother, in the inscription, 
indicates, 3 ccprdip^ to Mujumdar, that she was not the 
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K Ma<hadevi and that Skanda Gupta could not consequent- 
T ly have been the rightful heir to the throne. Just as 
K:L’§na rescued his mother, Devaki, so, we are told, in 
the Bhitari pillar inscription, Skanda Gupta rescued his 
mother after having put down all his brothers including 
Pura Gupta. 

Several objections may be urged against these suppo- 
sitions. The names of the mothers of the Gupta sover- 
eigns, even when they happen to be MahSdevis, are 
*■ not necessarily mentioned in the Gupta inscriptions. In 

( some cases, on the other hand, the name of a queen, 
even when she was not a MahadevI, is mentioned, as 
in the case of KuberanagS. Further the eldest son was 
not, as we have already seen, necessarily chosen as the 
successor. The references to enemies, in the Bhitari 
pillar inscription, are again definitely not to the inter- 
nal enemies, but to the Pusyamitras, Hfinas and Mlec- 
chas. Finally the mention in the Bhitari seal of Pura 
I Gupta, immediately after Kumara Gupta I with the pre- 
fix does not necessarily prove that Pura 

Gupta w'as the immediate successor of his father. A 
\ more convincing argument in favour of Skanda Gupta's 
priority to Pura Gupta on the Gupta throne is that the 
find-spots of the coins of the three Gupta sovereigns 
mentioned in the Bhitari seal, namely Pura Gupta, 

’ Narasimha Gupta, and Kumara Gupta II, indicate very 

I definitely that these monarchs had very little authority 

i outside Bengal, Bihar, and the eastern districts of the 

I United Provinces, namely, Mirzapur and Basti. Skanda 

! Gupta, on the other hand, is known to have been the 

l‘ overlord of a much larger and more extensive empire. 

That Skanda Gupta immediately succeeded Kumara 

f Gupta I, on the Gnpta throne, is corroborated by a refer- 
fiiice to that effect in the Maffju^g'ri-millakaipa, FinaK 
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ly we know that the latest known date of EiimSra 
Gupta I is G. E. 136, which is found on his coins; and 
Skanda Gupta must have 'ascended the throne in the 
same year^ because the inscription of a governor tinder 
him, on the Junagadh rock, is also dated in 136 G. B. i.e. 
465 A. D.. How, then, could there be any interval 
■between Kumaira Gupta Is death and Skanda Gupta’s 
accession to the throne, for Pura Gupta to intervene ? 

Mnjumdar ( I. A. ) is inclined to believe that Skanda 
Gupta and Pura Gupta are the names of one and the 
same Gupta sovereign. There is no possibility of a 
partition of the Gupta empire into two branches, one 
independent bmnch being ruled over by Pura Gupta 
and Narasiriiha Gupta. All the coins attributed to Pura 
Gupta are, according to Mnjumdar, exactly similar to the 
coins of Skanda Gupta. But as a matter of fact, the evi- 
dence of coins brought forth by Mnjumdar itself goes 
directly against the proposed identity of Pura Gupta and 
Skanda Gupta. When a dynasty is on its decline, the 
general tendency of the coin type formulae and legends 
is to become fixed and stereotyped. Eurther there is 
not a single instance, in the coinage of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty, where two different personal names of 
the same sovereign are used on his coins. Under these 
.circumstances it is unconvincing to assume that Skanda 
Gupta and Pura Gupta were the names of one and the 
same sovereign. 

After the death of Kumara Gupta I, in 455 A. .H., 
Skanda Gupta ascended the Gupta tlirone, in , the same 
year. He bore both the names of his illustrious grand- 
father, Devaraja and VikramSditya, and assumed a variety 
of titles. He is said to have been twelve years of age 
when he was sent by his father Kumara Gupial, again- 
st the advancing hordes of the barbarians and when he 
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successfully repulsed the coming onslaiTght. This tra- 
dition, however, cannot be reasonably granted. Both 
the father and the grandfather of Skanda Gupta ruled 
for a fairly long time. Candra Gupta 11 is known to 
have ruled from 379 to 415 A. D., and KumSira Gupta I 
from 415 to 455 A. D.. Consequently Skanda Gupta 
must have been approaching middle age when he came 
to the throne. During seven years after Skanda Gupta’s 
death, two more generations of his brother, Pura Gupta, 
are mentioned, in the Bhitari seal, to have ruled. This 
would be possible only on the assumption that Skanda 
Gupta died a fairly old man, at the end of his compara- 
tively short regime of only twelve years. We possess a 
number of epigraphic records of Skanda Gupta’s reign, 
from which it is possible to reconstruct the chronology 
very accurately. The earliest record in the chronologi- 
cal order is the famoirs Junagadh rock inscription, of his 
viceroy in Surastra, Parnadatta, and the latter’s son, 
Cakrapalita. The same rock also bears the fourteen 
rock edicts of As'oka Maurya,.as well as an inscription 
of Eudradaman I MahSk^atrapa, dated 150 A. D.. The 
rock lies at a distance of one mile to the east of Juna- 
gadh at the entrance of the valley girdling the mighty 
and sacred GirnSir mountain. On the hundred square 
feet of uneven surface of a large rounded and somewhat 
conical granite boulder are seen the three inscriptions 
belonging to three distinct periods of history and refer- 
ring to three distinct dynasties of ancient India. The 
name of the town was Girinagara and the mountain was 
called Urjayat. The inscription mainly gives the history 
of the Sudars'ana lake. The Vais'ya viceroy, Pu?yagupta, 
under the Maurya emperor, Candragupta, had in 310 
B. C. got the great lake constructed at the foot of the 
jiiQuijtain Prjayat, and the yaysi-ua king, Ttxs^spa, who 
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was a viceroy under the Maurya emperor, As'oka, had 
excavated, in 260 B. C., , canals for irrigation purposes 
from this great lake. During the reign of Maliaksa- 
trapa Rudradaman, in 150 A. D., the lake was destroyed 
: ' by storm, and, the water having escaped, the lake 

■!,' we are told in the inscription, was_^ rendered 

j The dams were rebuilt by Suvis'Skha, the 

Pahlava minister of EudradSman I. ^ This great lake, 
once more, burst its bunds on a night in August of 45o"- 
56 A. D., and was repaired by the orders of the Gupta 
emperor, Skanda Gupta. Parpadatta was then the 
viceroy of Surastra and the repairs were supervised by 
his son, Cakrapmita. The new dam was of masonry 
and CakrapShta got a temple of Visnu built on it, m 
457-58 A. D.. No trace can now be found of the great 
embankments or of the temple of Visnu built by Cakra. 
pEblita. Apart from giving the history of the Sudars'ana 
lake, and, incidentally, also the history of Asolp and 
EudradSman, the inscription is a convincing evidence; 
of the fact that inspite of the temporary inroads o!^ 
foreign invaders, which were, undoubtedly, successfully 
repulsed by Skanda Gupta during the last years of his 
father’s regime, Skanda Gupta remained the sole master 
of the vast Gupta empire including Western Mate and 
Kathiawar. It is also interesting to note how I&thia- 
war was considered as one of the most important pro- 
vinces on account of its ports, which greatly facili kited 
foreign trade. Skanda Gupta had to deliberate consider- 
ably over the appointment of the viceroy^ of that pro- 
vince and certainly found a worthy official to fill the 
post in PariTiadatta, who is called ‘ Fai'na Data^ by Per- 
sian chroniclers. Moreover the fact that Vaispavism 
was the official religion of the Gupta sovereigns is sug- 
gested hy the constrnction of a temple of Visiiu over 
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there. The inscription further throws^ light on the 
political administration in Skanda Gupta’s time. The 
particular care shown at the time of appointing the 
viceroy of Surastra and the statement in the inscription 
gifg TTitcT^ indicate, according to Allan, that the 

Gupta sovereign was at special pains to appoint a series 
of responsible ‘ Wardens of the Marches ’ to protect his 
dominions from impending invasions. This scrupuloiis- 
ness on the part of Skanda Gnpta also suggests that the 
Gupta sovereign knew full well that the danger of the 
Huna onslaught was not yet then over. There is a 
reference to Naga in one of the passages, which, accord- 
ing to Fleet, may possibly be a secondary allusion to 
Skanda Gupta’s having overthrown some kings of the 
Nao-a dynasty. But no Naga kings were then known 
to have been so powerful as to oppose Skanda Gupta. 

There is another record of Skanda Gupta discovered 
in the home-province itself. On a broken red sand- . 
stone column at Bihar in Patna district there is an in- 
scription, the first part of which is undated and mentions 
Kumara Gupta. The name of his wife seems to be 
peeled off. This part, like the second, presumably refeis 
to Skanda Gupta, because it mentions a village named 
Skandagiiptavata. The inscription records the emction 
of the column, called Yupa in line 10, apparent y by 
some minister, whose sister was Kumara Gupta Is 
wife. It records certain shares in^ the village of 
Bkandaguptavata and in another agrahara, the name of 
which is lost. This part seems to have belonged to the 
S'aiva form of worship in its s'akta or tantric develop- 
ment. The second part, which is undated, is o^Jiously 

the record of Skanda Gupta and is grossly nnitilatoa. 
The record gives the names of several officers , and the 
fact that a village was named after the sovereign speaks 
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lor itself. Skanda Gupta seems to have greatly endeared 
; himself to the people of Magadha. No internal! troubles, 

at least at this time> are hinted at. The tolerant spirit of 
. Skanda Gupta in religious matters is made known to us 

by the stone pillar inscription, of 460 A.D., at Kahaum, 
about five miles to the southwest of Salampur in 
; ■ Gorakhpur district. The modern Kahawana is the ancient 

Kakubh or Kakubhagrama of the inscription. There are 
sculptures, ‘the most important of which are five standing 
naked figures, one in a niche on the western face of 
the square base and one in a niche on each side of the 
square block immediately below the circular stone with 
ah iron spike in it, which, the original pinnacle having 
! been lost, now forms the top of the column.’ According 

i ' to Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, these are distinctly Jaina 

' images. They were set up by Madra together with the 

column itself. There is a reference in this inscription, 
which is historically very signficant. The date has been 
mentioned, in this inscription, rather peculiarly as 
uaFlt Various interpretations 

have been suggested of the phrase, One 

view in .this connection is that the date refers to the- 
extinct ( ? ) year of the era. Other scholars read the 
phrase as explaining it as the year of or 

after the death of Skanda Gupta. Both these views 
seem to be unconvincing. It is better to understand 
the clause, with Bhau Baji, as referring to the tranquil 
reign of Skanda Gupta. The fact seems, in this way, 
to be ascertained that in 460 A.D. the regime of Skanda 
Gupta was quite undisturbed. Bated just tw'o years 
before the death of Skanda Gupta there is a copperplate 
of tho sovereign, which refers to the country between 
the Ganges and the Jumna, which fact also indicates, 
beyond doubt, the unbroken and undisturbed rule of 
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Skanda Gupta in that region. The copperplate discovered 
r at Indor, in Bulandshahr district of the United Pro- 
I vinces, is dated in words, Phalguna 146 G. E. 
465-66 A.D.. Its object is to record a perpetual endow- 
ment by a Brahmin, Devavisnu, for the purpose of 
maintaining a lamp in a temple of the Sun-god, at 
Indraptira. The ultimate motive of the endowment is 
said to have been the prosperity of Sarvanaga, the 
viceroy of Antarvedi. The inscription gives us a few 
glimpses in the institution of guilds in Skanda Gupta's 
time. ' This gift of a Brahmin’s endowment of the 
temple of the Sun is the perpetual property of the guild 
of oilmen, of which Jivanta is the head, residing at 
Indrapura, as long as it continues in complete unity, 
even in moving away from this settlement. But there 
should be given by the guild, for the same time as the 
sun and the moon endurej t-wo palas of oil by weight, 
j uninterrupted in use, ( and ) continuing without any 

i diminution from the original value.’ ( Fleet *• Gupta 

r Inscriptions ). 

Curiously enough in none . of the above-mentioned 
\ inscriptions is there a clear reference to the warlike 
activities of Skanda Gupta against the Htlijas. There is, 
of course, a reference to the conquest of the Mlecchas in 
the Junagadh rock inscription. But the exact chronology 
of those wars is almost unknown. The Bhitari pillar 
inscription of Skanda Gupta is remarkably valuable and 
useful from this point of view. Bhitari is about five 
miles to the northeast of SayyidpUr in Ghazipur district. 
The red sandstone column, on which the inscription is 
found, stands outside the village. It is a Vai^ijava in- 
scription and its object is to record the installation of an 
image of Vi^iju, under the name of S'arngin, and the- 
allotment, to the idol, of a , village outside which the 
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column stands. ■ The whole genealogy of Skanda Gupta 
is given in detail in this inscuiption and a very import- 
ant reference is made to the disturbed state of affairs at 
-the end of Kumara Gupta I.'s regime. Though the in- 
scription is unfortunately undated, it obviously indicates 
that, by that time, Skanda Gupta had already accomplish- 
ed the conquest of the Pusyamitras and the Hunas. 
Inspite of Divekar’s arguments ( A.B.O.K.I. ) in favour 
of the reading insted of one is inclin- 

ed to feel that the reference is most distinctly to the 
Pusyamitras. Divekar’s objection against that reading 
that the tribe is not mentioned in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudra Gupta is not quite relevant. We 
do find, on the other hand, reference to the Pusyamitras 
in the Puraijas and it appears as if they were just one of 
the many tribes from among the Hiinas, representing 
presumably the first wave of the Huna advance to reach 
the plain of the Punjab. Skanda Gupta seems to have 
.saved his father’s empire from total destruction at the 
hands of the Pusyamitras. We are told in a very 
• picturesque passage in the Bhitari pillar inscription: 

By whom, when he prepared himself to restore the 
fallen fortunes of his family, a ( whole ) night was spent 
on a couch that was the bare earth ; and then having 
conquered the Pusyamitras, who had developed great 
power and wealth, he placed his left foot on a footstool, 
which was the king of that tribe liimself.’ Of the 
H.tlija war further information is given in the same 
inscription : " Who, when ( his ) father had attained^ 

the skies, conquered ( his ) enemies by the strength of * 
his arm, and established- again the ruined fortunes of 
( his ) lineage ; and then crying, “ the victory has been 
achieved,” betook himself to (his) mother, whose eyes; 
were full of tears of joy, just as Ktsi^a, when he had’ 
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slain ( his ) enemies, betook himself to ( his mother ) 
Devaki/ And further : 'Who with his own armies, 
established again his lineage that had been made to 

tatter ( and ) with his two arms subjugated the earth, 

( and ) showed mercy to the conquered people in distress, 

{ but ) has become neither proud nor arrogant, though 
his glory is increasing day by day ; ( and ) whom the 
bards raised to distinction with ( their ) songs and praises-’ 
And finally. ‘ By whose two arms the earth was shaken, 
when he, the creator (of a disturbance like that) of a 
terrible whirlpool, joined in close conflict with the 
Huiias.’ A critical examination of these statements 
occurring in the Bhitari pillar inscription may offer a 
connected history of the wars which Skanda Gupta' 
fought against the foreign invaders. It seems that the 
first battle against the Pusyamitras was fought by Skanda 
Gupta when he was the ' Crown Prince/ and at a time 
when the fortunes of the Gupta dynasty had begun to 
dwindle. The. Maflju-s'ri-mulakalpa confirms this sup-=' 
position by stating that Skanda Gupta was very • young 
when he repulsed the onslaught of the Pusyamitras, 
which represented the earlier inroads of the barbarians 
in the Gupta territory. Though, as shown elsewhere, 
Skanda Gupta could not have been very young when he 
vanquished the Pusyamitras, the statement of the 
Mafiju-shn-millakalpa maybe taken to refer to the Yauva- 
rajya of Skanda Gupta. It is this event of the conquest 
of the Pusyamitras, which is referred to in the earliest 
record of Skanda Gupta, namely, .the Junagadh rock in- 
scription. In the second and presumably the fiercer 
battle which must have been obviously fought by Skanda 
Gupta immediately after the death of his father, Skand^? 
Gupta is said, in the Maflju-s'rl mulakalpa, to have led, 
the flower of orthodox Hindu India, excluding the’ 
H . g ,.».8 
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Buddhists, - the sons of ministers and noblemen^ - and 
conquered an army which was numerically stronger. 

This exploit, too, seems to have been achieved by 
Skanda Gupta during the earlier years of his regime, 
when, even after the first convincing defeat inflicted on 
them by the young prince, the Huiias and other barbari- 
ans were still pouring into the plains of India. After 
these victories, which were accomplished at an early 
date in his imperial career, Skanda Gupta presumably 
enjoyed a comparatively peaceful and prosperous time, 
as is evidenced by his other inscriptions, particularly by 
the Kahaum inscription, which refers to the S'anta Varsa 
of Skanda Gupta’s regime. Skanda Gupta, however, took 
particular pains to appoint capable viceroys and the 
‘ Wardens of the Marches’ in order to protect his domi- 
nions from future invasions. His records show beyond 
doubt that he was master of the whole of Northern 
India from Kathiawar to Bengal. He was assisted by j 
conspicuously able governors, like Parijadatta and Cakra- J 
pSlita of Surastra, Sarvanaga of the Doab, and Bhima- ' 
varman of the Kosam region. Even Bhattarka, the i 
'founder of the so-called Valabhi dynasty, was, as may be ? 
inferred from Valabhi records, originally a military I 
commandant, senapati, sent by Skanda Gupta to reinforce ; 
the defence of Kathiawar. The history of that dynasty, ! 
which will be considered later, supplements, to a con- j 
siderable extent, the history of the Gupta empire. No ■ 
details are given, in any of Skanda Gupta’s inscriptions, 
regarding the actual warfare against the Hunas. The 
Hflijias are mentioned in history, for the first time, in 
connection with their great military adventure, as the 
result of which they are said to have driven away, in 
165 B.C., the Yiieh-chi tribe from the Kansu province i 

North-western China. Subsequently they spread over 
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Southern Asia and Europe, and while Atfcila w^as becom- 
ing a terror to the Eoman emperors, by the end of the 
5th century A.I)., other leaders of the Hunas w'ere busy 
devastating the ^^’airest provinces of Persia and India. 
Skanda Gupta valiantly defended India, for a time, by 
defeating the Huijas and other barbarians, this remark- 
ably glorious event being later commemorated by the 
erection, at Bhitari, of a ‘ pillar of victory ’* Though 
Skanda Gupta had arranged efficiently for the defence of 
his territories, through scrupulous selection of his 
viceroys, governors and commandants of army, as the 
Junagadh inscription clearly indicates, neither he, nor 
his father before him, had taken care to guard the north- 
western gates of India. They were neglected by Kumara 
Gupta I, and Chinese historians have recorded the 
destruction of the cities of Bactria and Afganistan by 
foreign invaders. And Skanda Gupta too cannot be said 
to have put an end to the further devastation of the 
country, by the Hunas, once and for all ; he merely 
postponed that tragedy. 

Skanda Gupta apparently had some military engage- 
ments with the Vakatakas also. The death of Pravara- 
sena II, who was virtually a protege of Candra Gupta 
II, marked the beginning of a change in the political 
relationship between the Guptas and the VakStakas. 
The earlier Gupta-Vakataka hostilities were skilfully 
concluded as the result of the diplomacy of Candra 
Gupta 11, who gave his daughter in marriage to the 
Vakataka king. This matrimonial alliance indeed 
made the Gupta sovereign the virtual ruler of the Yaka- 
taka territories, during the reign of Budrasena II, the 
regency of PrabhavatiguptS, and the reign of Pravara- 
sena II. The succession list, as given in the Ajanta in- 
scription of Varahadeva, does not let us into the secret 
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of the further relations of the Guptas witli the Vakata- 
kas. The Ajanta inscription does not clearly mention 
the name of the successor of Pravarasena 11, though 
Devasena and Hariseiua are' said to haYo. succeeded the 
unknown successor of Pravarasena IJ, on the Vakataka 
throne. There isj however, a copperplate grant of the 
Vakatakas, which mentions Nareudraseiia as the im- 
mediate successor of Pravarasena II, The record further 
points out that Prthviseua II succeeded Narendrasena. 
This anomaly regarding the 'Vakataka succession, after 
Pravarasena II, corresponds, curiously enough, with the 
contemporary anomaly regarding the Gupta succession, 
whereby both Skanda Gupta and Pura Gupta are men- 
tioned, in two different inscriptions, as the immediate 
successors of Kumara Gupta I. That apparent anomaly 
in the succession lists of the Guptas lias already been 
explained away. The Vakataka genealogy also may be 
satisfactorily reconstructed by means of the coordina- 
tion of the two above-mentioned Vakataka records. It 
may be reasonably assumed that Narendrasena, who 
•was the eldest son and successor of the Vakataka king, 
Pravarasena II, ruled from about 435 A. D. to 470 A.P,. 
He was thus a contemporary of Kumara Gupta I as also 
of Skanda Gupta. Narendrasena was succeeded Ijy his 
son, Pythvise]ia II, who , in his record, is said to have 
regained the fortunes of his family. After his death, 
without leaving behind an issue, in circa 485 A. 1)., he 
was succeeded by his uncle’s son, Hevasena, tlie latter 
in his turn being followed by Hariselia. The records 
of Devasena and, his son, Harisena, prove that 
Pythviseija II was actually able to rehabilitate the VSkS- 
-taka authority to a very considera])le extent. After 
-having fixed the genealogy ajid a tentative chronology 
iOf the Vakatakas, let ua examine their relation with the 
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> Gupias, In the Balagliat copperplafce.s of Prtlivisena Hi 
the soverei^-nty of Narendraseaa is said to have been ao- 
knowledgea by the lords of KosaIa,,Mekala, and Malwa, 
tliat is to say, of the region, over which Candra Gupta II 
had extended his suzerainty, .at a comparatively early 
date in his regime, and had maintained it intact by 
•means of the" matrimonial alliance with the Vakatakas 
.and the extermination of the W.estern' Ksatrapas of 
Gujerat and Kathiawar. Narendrasena,. claimed to be' a 
sovereign power in the Vindhyan region., extending 
from the coast of the Bay of Bengal in south-east, north- 
eastwards as far as the Aravalli hills. The region thus 
included the Berar-Maratha country, Konkan, Kuhtala, 

Western Malwa, Gujerat, Kosal, Mekala, and Andhra, 
Narendrsena thus claimed to have virtually succeeded to 
the Gupta overlordship in the west and in the south 
upto Kuntala of the Kadainba kingdom. We have, on ' i; 
the other hand, already seen that during the major part ' 

,of his regime, Skanda Gupta, after having defeated in 
two successive wars, the Hunas, the Pusyamitras and 
other barbarians, ruled peacefully over large territory I ;•■ 

extending from Malwa to Bengal. When could Narendra- 
sena have, under these circumstances, achieved the ^ 

sovereign eminence of which he boasted ? A significant 
clue, in this connection, is also, supplied by a reference 
in the same record, where Prtlivisena II is glorified for 
^ having raised his sunken family. ’ The facts of the 
whole affair seem to be these : While Skanda Gupta 
was busy fighting hordes after hordes of foreign invaders, 
Naxendrasena presumably started military operations in 
order to regain the territories, which his family had 
once possessed. But instead of being successful in his 
V enterprise, he seenis to have received a signal set-hack 
on account of Skanda Gupta's mtoms py^r the 
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and other invaders. Hostilities between the Guptas and 
the VSIkStakas began since then. And it may be assumed 
that Skanda Gupta was kept busy, during the last years 
of his regime, quelling the rebellious attitude of the 
VSkStakas, and reducing considerably their growing 
territories and increasing domination. The reference in 
the Balaghat plates to ^ the sunken family ’ naay be un- 
derstood in this way. In the meantime, Skanda Gupta 
died, and Narendrasena VakStaka, ’who survived him 
took advantage of this Gupta tragedy and continued 
with greater vigour the programme of extending VSkS- 
taka territory, which had received temporary set-back at 
the hands of Skanda Gupta, and with the help of his 
valiant son, Prthvi^epia II, established his sovereignty 
in Kosala, Mekala, and Mala wa, thus qualifying himself 

fortunate death of Skanda Gupta must have afforded 
ample scope for these militarist adventures of Narendra- 
sena and his son, Ppthvi§ena II. These provinces, 
which were then snatched away, by the YakStakas, 
from among the Gupta possessions, were not recovered, 
for a long time, by any of the Gupta sovereigns. The 
VSkStakas, in addition to the HtliTias and other foreign 
tribes, had thus made their own contribution towards 
bringing about the disintegration of the Gupta empire. 

Two new epigraphic records, so far unknown, 
further throw some light on the rapid decadence 
of Gupta sovereignty, after Skanda Gupta’s death. 
With the discovery of the Tumain inscription, in the 
ancient province of Malwa, a further problem apparent- 
ly arose regarding the suecessor of Kumara Gupta I, on 
the Gupta throne. That epigraphic record, which is 
dated in G,E, i.e, 43§ belongs to the regime 
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of KiimSIra Gupta I, It mentions the names of Candra 
" Gupta II, Kuinara Gupta I, and then of Ghatotkaca 
Gupta, the portion of the inscription giving the relation- 
ship between the latter two being damaged. It is likely 
• that Ghatotkaca Gupta was a son or a younger brother 
of KuinSIra Gupta I and was appointed the governor of 
Malwa at that time. He is certainly to be identified 
with the person of the same name, who is mentioned on 
the Basarh seals. The manner in which the name of 
Ghatotkaca Gupta is mentioned after that of KumSra 
Gupta I, in the Tumain inscription, cannot be supposed 
to indicate that Ghatotkaca Gupta succeeded KumSra 
Gupta I, on the Gupta imperial throne, since the latter 
was still living in the year, in which the inscription is 
dated; but it certainly indicates that Ghatotkaca Gupta 
was then trying to be politically independent, by severing 
all loyal connections, which he owed, in his capacity of 
a provincial governor, to his sovereign in Magadha. 
The internal dissensions among the scions of the Gupta 
royal family thus appear to have started even during the 
times of Kiimara Gupta I . M.B. Garde of the Archaeologi- 
I- cal Survey of Gwalior State brings forth another more 
important epigraphic record in this connection, namely, 
the Mandasor inscription of V.S, 524 or 467-68 A.D., 
It records the erection of a sttipa and an arSIma and the 
excavation of a kupa by one Pattabhata, the commander- 
in-chief of a king named PrabhSkara, who is styled, in 
the inscription, ‘ the destroyer of the enemies of the 
Gupta dynasty,* This king Prabhakara is not known to 
us from any other source. The inscription also mentions 
Govinda Gupta, who was presumably the viceroy of 
Malwa at that time. It is historically significant that the 
K name of Prabhakara 's Gupta suzerain in Magadha has 
j not been mentioned In this Tecord,- Jfc Is wy likely 
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that, immediately after the death of Skanda Gupta iu 
467 A.D., Govinda Gupta refused to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Gupta emperor of Magadha. The 
latter is therefore not mentioned in this inscription of 
Govinda Gupta and PrabhSkara. This date very nearly 
coincides with the outbreak of hostilities between the 
Guptas and the VSIkStakas. It was then that the 
Vakataka king, Narendrasena, found it most opportune 
to conquer Malwa. These incidents, indicated by the 
Mandasor inscription of 467-68 A.D., also provide us 
with an important historical clue regarding the third 
force, which obviously hastened the disintegration of the 
Gupta empire, namely, the internal dissensions among 
the Guptas, which had already started, during the regime 
of Kumara Gupta I, and which assumed serious form 
after the death of Skanda Gupta. Govinda Gupta was 
presumably a scion of the imperial Gupta dynasty, like 
Ghatotkaca Gupta, though the relationship between the 
two is not clear. He too seems to have severed all loyal 
connections with the Gupta imperial sovereign immedi- 
ately after the death of Skanda Gupta. As we have seen 
elsewhere, Narendrasena Vakataka and his son, Prthvi- 
sena II, took advantage of these internal dissensions 
among the Guptas. The find-spots of the coins of the 
three successors of Skanda Gupta indicate very definitely 
that their political authority was considerably limited, 
and thus justify, to a certain extent, the boast of the 
Vakataka king, Narendrasena. 

Bike all his predecessors, Skanda Gupta showed re- 
markable tolerance and catholicity in religious matters. 
Being a Vaisnava himself, he still encouraged Jaina and 
solar worship. His name itself is an indication of his 
inclination towards Skanda, the son of Lord S'iva. 
Bkanda Gupta had tgife§n up th§ titJpvS of KramSiditya. and 
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Viki’amalditya. His extensive coinage indicates definite- 
ly that he had maintained snpreniacy in the western 
dominions. Gold coins, belonging to the earlier. part of 
his regime, are few in number, which fact may be ex- 
plained on the assumption that Skanda Gupta was then 
busy restoring the ‘ fallen fortunes of his family/ With 
the reign of KumSra Gupta I, Gupta coinage had reached 
the high water-mark, ,in point of excellence and variety. 
The reign of Kumara Gupta I being also .the best period 
of plastic activity, the coins of that sovereign are indivi- 
dual objects of art. The Gupta empire had, however, 
begun to decline since the last years of KumSra Gupta I; 
and with the decline of the Gupta empire began also 
the decline of the Gupta coinage. The later issues of 
Skanda Gupta’s coins, though on heavier standard, show 
a definite deterioration from the point of view of the 
purity of gold. 

Highest praise is due to Skanda Gupta, who was un- 
doubtedly the first hero in Asia and Europe to vanquish 
the Htinas. ^2^, — these are the epi- 

thets which are employed in the Manju-s'iT -mulakalpa 
with reference to this illustrious sovereign. His wise 
administration, his heroic wars, his patriotic ambitions — 
all these made Skanda Gupta one of the greatest of the 
Gupta emperors. Unfortunately he was the last in that 
glorious galaxy of sovereigns. The last known date of 
Skanda Gupta is 148 G.B., that is, 467-68 A.D., which is 
found on some silver coins. He seems to have died in 
that year — a hero in harness. Vincent Smiths view 
that Skanda Gupta’s empire succumbed to the repeated 
Hdna attacks and finally perished after his death is not 
Only without any evidence, but is distinctly contradicted 
by other sources. Skanda Gupta did a great service to 
JpLdja by delaying the devastalipR of the country, by the 
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Hun as, at least by fifty years or more. No epigraphic 
records refer to the queen or the children of Skanda 
Gupta. He appears to have left behind him no male 
issue. His brother, Pura Gupta, who may have been 
presumably trying to ascend the throne of Magadha, 
even during the life-time of Skanda Gupta, when 
the latter was kept away busy fighting wars against 
the Huijas and the Vakatakas, now legitimately 
succeeded him, 


CHAPTER VI 

THE LAST VESTIGES OF THE GUPTA GLOEY. 

The fact that the name of Skanda Gupta is delibera- 
tely omitted in the Bhitari seal of Kuinara Gupta II may 
be explained away on the assumption that hostile rela- 
tions existed between the two brothers, Skanda Gupta 
and Pura Gupta. Though there are other instances 
! where collateral rulers are often omitted, since the epi- 

graphicai lists are usually genealogical and not dynastic, 
such as in the case of Eama Gupta, the case of the 
Bhitari seal is, according to E. D. Bannerjee, quite 
different. When we compare the Bhitari seal with the 
, Sonapat seal of Harsavardhana, we do feel inclined to 

admit that the name of Skanda Gupta was intentionally 
f omitted from the former. Bannerjee goes on further 

I to the extent of assuming that Pura Gupta actually rebel- 

j led in Magadha, while Skanda Gupta was absent from 

the capital, at the time of wars with enemies, which fact 
may explain the find of gold coins of Pura Gupta in 
h Gaya district. But there is very little evidence to prove 

the actual rebellion of Pura Gupta, Though there may 
have been some ill will between the two brothers, as a 
consequence of which the name of Skanda Gupta was 
. omitted in the Bhitari seal, it is more likely that Pura 

Gupta ascended the Gupta throne only after the death 
of Skanda Gupta. The coins of Pura Gupta, which also 
j aro of impure gold, indicate tho further straightened 
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circumstances of the Guptas. The archer type of coins 
of Pura Gupta and his successor show that they had no 
hold over the distant provinces of Skanda Gupta’s em- 
pire, such as, Central India, Gujerat, Malwa and 
Surastra. None of these three later successors of Skanda 
Gupta seems to haVo issued any silver coins, which wore 
generally used in those provinces. Tlie above assump- 
tion is corroborated by tlie Mandasor inscription of 
Govinda Gupta, dated 467-68 A.D. and the Balaghat 
plates of Prthvisena II Vakataka. On account of this 
•defection of the western provinces the revenues of the 
.state had diminished Oonsiderably, No actual dates are 
available referring either to Pura Gupta or to his son, 
Narasiiiiha Gupta. A period of anarchy and misrule, in 
the annals of the Guptas, begins with the death of 
Skanda Gupta. The north-western frontiers of the 
Gupta empire were already lost to the Hunas ; and the 
■VakSitakas acquired the western, the southern and 
south-western portions of the empire. The find-spots 
of the coins of Pura Gupta, Narasiiiiha Gupta and 
■Kumara Gupta II distinctly prove that their sovereignty 
.was restricted to Bengal, Bihar and the eastern districts 
.of the United Provinces. The only epigrapliic record 
which refers to Pura Gupta is the Bhits.ri seal of his 
grandson, KumSra Gupta ,11. Pura Gupta is said to 
have been the son of .Kumara Gupta I and Anantadevl. 
He is mentioned, in that seal, immediately after Kumara 
Gupta I, with the prefix The date of his 

grandson, Kumara Gupta II, which will be sliown to be 
473 A.D., makes it necessary to assume that Pura Gupta 
died before that date. . The fact that his coins arc ex- 
tre)viely rare may seem to confirm the view that lie ruled 
for a very short time. We cannot grant Allan’s theory 
that the horseman-type issues of, Prakas'aditya are to be 
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assigned to Piira Gupta, owing to laek of evidence. A 
fin-ther objection has been raised against the so-called 
gold coin of Piira Gupta. Allan illustrates a gold coluj 
which he ascribes to Pura Gupta. It is of archer type 
and closely resembles the heavier' issues of Skanda 
Gupta and has, on the reverse, the legend S'ri Vikrama. 
On the obverse, beneath the left arm, is inscribed the 
name of the king. The palaeographical evidence, 
according to B. K. Saraswati ( I.C. April 1935 ), indicates 
that the letters on that coin are to be read as hudha and 
not &Bpnra. If this is a fact-as will be shown later, it is- 
the number of Pura Gupta’s coins dwindles still further. 
So during 468-473 A.D., a longer period has to be allot- 
ted to the reign of Narasimha Gupta, since his coins are 
greater in number than those of his father, Pura Gupta. 
Pura Gupta issued gold coins of the archer type only. 
On certain coins, his naine is omitted altogether, while 
on others, it is given in a vertical line beneath the left 
arm of the king. Allan identifies Pura Gupta with 
king Vikramaditj'a of Ayodhya, the father of Baladitya, 
who latter became a patron of Buddhism, throug'h the 
influence of Vasuhandhu. This may suggest that the 
successor of Skanda Gupta had his capital at Ayodhya, 
presumably till the rise pf the Maiikharis. We have 
already seen, from the Gaya grant of Samudra Gupta, 
that Ayodhya was the seat of Gupta Jayaskandhavara, as 
early as Sarnudra Gupta’s time. The coinage of Skanda 
Gupta’s successors is characterised by the scarcity of gold 
coins and the lack of variety in types. It must be re- 
garded as certain that, howsoever . victorious Skanda 
Gupta had been, and howsoever glorious his regime, the 
disintegration of the Gupta empire was definitely being 
hastened early in the. reign of Pura Gupta. The Maiiju- 
s’ri-mulakalpa docs 'not seem. to mention Pura Gupta, at 
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all, apparently on account of his very short reign ; or it 
may be argued that the reference to Pura Gupta, in that 
work) is lost in the portion of the text after the word 
Moreover it should be remembered that the 
author of the Mafiju-s'rl-mQlakalpa does not mention 
that Baladitya ascended the Gupta throne immediately 
atfer Skanda Gupta. 

The Bhitairi seal gives the name of the queen of 
Pura Gupta as S'ri Vatsadevi. She was the mother 
of Narasimha Gupta Baladitya, who, according to the 
Bhitari seal, succeeded Pura Gupta, presumably in 
468-69 A.D.. There is no inscription belonging exclu- 
sively to the time of Narasimha Gupta. Whatever we 
know of him is derived from his coins, A grave mis- 
understanding has, however, arisen as the result of a false 
identification of this Baladitya with the Baladitya, who, 
according to Hiuen Tsang, inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Hflija king, Mihirakula, and took him a prisoner 
in or about 620 A. D.. Hoernle was the first scholar to 
have started the tentative theory of the identification of 
these two Baladityas in the GiijDta history; but later he 
himself found it necessary to abandon it. It was highly 
improbable under the circumstances, which followed after 
the death of Skanda Gupta, for two kings, Pura Gupta 
and Narasimha Gupta, to rule till 520 A. D., that is to say, 
for over fifty years after the death of Skanda Gupta. 
Former feudatories, like Govinda Gupta of the Mandasor 
inscription, had then assumed political independence, 
which fact is quite evident from the charters of land, 
issued by them, which do not even mention the name of 
the Gupta emperors. Narendrasena and his son, Pptlivi- 
soija II, of the Vak^taka dynasty, were advancing in 
their ambitious campaigns to retrieve the family fortunes. 
Hordes alter hordes of Htlijas had rushed into the plains 
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of India tlirongli the western and north-western gates 
of the Gupta empire and were rapidly annexing province 
after province. How under such circumstances, could 
Narasiriiha Gupta Baladitya, coming so closely after 
Skanda Gupta, be expected to rule continuously and 
presumably progressively for such a long period. There 
is no epigraphical evidence to that effect and the evi- 
dence of the coins of Pura Gupta and Narasiriiha Gupta 
BalSditya, which are few in number, also goes against 
such an assumption. Further, the son and successor of 
the Baladitya, mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, as the con- 
queror of the Hunas, was called, according to that 
Chinese pilgrim, Vajra, while the name of the son and 
successor of Narasiriiha Gupta Baladitya is given, in the 
Bhitari seal, as KumSra Gupta. 

The discovery of the Sarnath inscriptions of Kumara 
Gupta and Budha Gupta throw further light on this 
problem. . It is absolutely certain that Kumara Gupta 
of the Sarnath inscription is not Kumara Gupta I, the 
son and successor of Candra Gupta II. K. B. Pathak 
has put forth the .theory that Kumara Gupta of the Sar- 
nath pillar inscription, dated 473 A. D., was the son of 
Skanda Gupta, while Budha Gupta of the Sarnath pillar 
inscription, dated 476 A. D., was the son of that Kumara 
Gupta and the grandson of Skanda Gupta. This theory 
would clearly go against the chronology of the successors 
of Skanda Gupta, which has already been settled on the 
basis of epigraphic evidence. It has been pointed oilt 
that Pura Gupta succeeded Skanda Gupta, on the Gupta 
throne, and was, in his turn, followed by Narasiihha 
Gupta Baladitya and Kumara Gupta II, of the Bhitari 
seal. What could have happened to the Kumara Gupta 
of the Sarnath inscription, who is supposed by Pathak 
to have been the son of Skanda Gupta, and who should 
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have, in that case, sueceeded his father on the Gupta 
throne, immediately after the latter’s death ? In tliis 
connection, Easak believes that there were two rival 
Gupta families ruling simultaneously, one line consisting 
of Skanda Girpta, his son, Kumara Gupta of the Sarnath 
inscription, and grandson, Budha Gupta also of the Sar- 
nath inscription, and the second line consisting of Pura 
Gupta, his son, Narasiriiha Gupta, and grandson, Kumara 
Gupta, all three being mentioned in the Bhitari seal. 
There is not the slightest evidence for assuming that 
there was any kind of disruption in the Gupta dynasty, 
in the latter half of the 5th century A. D,. Further it will 
not be possible, on such assumption, to say exactly what 
happened to these two lines of Gupta sovereigns, in later 
history, or to ascertain how long they continued to exist 
side by side. This theory has consequently to be given 
up as unsound, because it is not confirmed by any evi- 
dence, and because it does not suit the chronology of 
the later Imperial Guptas, which is derived from epigra- 
phical and other sources. The date of Kumara Gupta 
of the Sarnath inscription is 473 A. D.. It has already 
been pointed out tliat Pura Gupta and Narasimlia Gupta 
could not have ruled for a long time after Skanda 
Gupta’s death in 467 A. D,. Moreover Pannalal lias 
conclusively proved that there is no evidence of any kind 
to indicate the existence of Kumara Gupta, the son and 
successor of Narasiriiha Gupta Baladitya, at any date 
posterior to the eighth decade of the 5th century A. D.. 
TJie dates of Kumara Gupta of the Sarnath inscription 
and of Kumara Gupta of the JEiitari seal are thus brought 
quite close to each others there exists, at the same time, 
no reliable evidence, which may indicate that two Gupta 
sovereigns bearing the same nanie, Kumara Gupta, had 
been ruling simultaneously. The only and the most 
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reasonable conclusion that may be drawn from these facts 
is therefore that Knmaira Gupta of the Sarnath inscription 
must be identical with Kumara Gupta of the Bhitari seal 
AVe have consequently to assume that Pura Gupta and 
Narasimha Gupta ruled only for about five years in all, 
which fact can be very well understood in view of 
the disturbed political conditions that prevailed after 
the death of Skanda Gupta. Kumai-a Gupta II , of the 
Bhitari seal and the Sarnath inscription, who was the 
son ,of Narasimha Gupta, must have in his turn ruled till 
476 A. B., which is the date of the Sarnath inscription of 
Budha Gupta. This Budha Gupta was supposed, by some 
scholars, to have been the son of Kumara Gupta II, and 
the grandson of Narasiihha Gupta Baladitya. This suppo- 
sition, however, will be later shown to be entirely wrong. 
The fact that three Gupta sovereigns w'ere crowded 
during the short i)eriod of less than ten years, i.e. from 
467 A. D. to , 476 A. D., receives confirmation from 
another epigraphic source. There is an inscription of 
Bandhuvarman at Mandasor, which is dated in 437-38 
A.D. and again in 473 A.D.. A guild of silk-weavers built 
a temple of the Sun-god at Das'apura in 437 A. D., that 
is to say, during the reign of Kumara Gupta I. We 
have been further told, in the inscription, that ‘under 
several kings,’ a part of the temple fell into disrepair 
and that the temple was again repaired hy the same 
guild in 473 A: D., that is to say, during the reign of 
Kumara Gupta II. The phrase, ‘under several kings,’ 
is historically significant. It can be reasonably inter- 
preted only in the sense that several Gupta kings, namely, 
.Kumara Gupta I, Skanda Gupta, Pura Gupta, Narasimha 
Gupta ajid Kumara Gupta II, ruled during the interval 
between 437 A. D. and '473 A. B.. The Manju-s'rl- 
, H. 
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son. s iDScription on the Bhitari seal. No date can thus 
be available pertaining to this sovereign and the chrono- 
logy of his regime is, therefore, to be settled on the basis 
of the date of his son, liiimara Gupta II, given on the 
Sarnath inscription. Narasimha Gupta was presumably 
a young man when he ascended the Gupta throne. His 
biruda, Baladitya, may indicate the same thing. The 
view of Vincent Smith that the Gupta empire succumbed 
to the repeated Hup a attacks and finally perished after 
the death of Skanda Gupta is positively contradicted by 
the Mafiju-s'rl-niulakalpa and the Candragarbliasdtra. 
There is no doubt that Pura Gupta’s regime, short as it 
was, was the period of continued warfare, devastation, 
and disintegration. But his son, Narasimha Gupta, 
seems to have retrieved the Gupta fortunes to a consi- 
derable extent. The Mafiju-s'rl-mulakalpa states that 
the regime of Baladitya was Without foes 

and without obstacles.’ Naturally we have to understand 
this statement more or less as poetic exaggeration and 
accept it with reservations from the historical point of 
view. But the larger number and the heavier types of 
his coins do support the assumption that Narasiriiha Gupta 
tried to recover the lost glory of his family and did 
achieve a certain measure of success in his enterprise. 
These coins were to be found in a larger number in 
Bengal proper than either in Bihar or the United Pro- 
vinces. 

dayaswal believes that this BSladitya was the first 
Gupta sovereign to have assumed Buddhism as his reli- 
gion. This fact is proved, according to him, by an, 
inscription discovered at Nalanda. ■ Allan too refers to 
this Baladitya as having become a patron of Buddhism 
through the influence of Vasubandhu- The date, of 
•Vasubandhu is however ’much earlier. Narasimha 
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Gupta ]3aladitya is called a cahravartin in the Maiijii- 
s'rl-mulakalpa, which fact suggests that he was a full and 
real emperor, and that there was no diminution of his 
ancestral territories. The statement in the Matt ju- s'rl- 
mulakalpa may, as said above, only mean that Narasimha 
Gupta seriously undertook the responsible task of regain- 
ing what was lost of the Gupta sovereignty, in the days 
of liis father. This rehabilitation was undoubtedly pro- 
ceeding successfully, as is evident from the inscription 
of his son’s successor, Budha Gupta, who was, as will bo 
seen later, the lord of a very vast territory. So the 
credit of being a pioneer in this recuperative work and 
even of achieving a certain measure of success in the 
enterprise is certainly due to Narasimha Gupta. The 
paucity of epigraphic records referring to this Gupta 
sovereign does not permit us to gather any further in- 
formation regarding his regime. Fleet points out that 
the principal capital of Baladitya and his successors was 
Kasi. The Manju-s'rl-mulakalpa states that Narasimha 
Gupta Baladitya died young, at the age of thirty-six, 
which fact explains his comparatively short reign. 

The epigraphic and literary evidence points out 
that immediately after Narasimha Gupta, Kumara Ghipta 
II ascended the Gupta throne. We fortunately possess 
three distinct inscriptions referring to the times of this 
sovereign. Kumara Gupta II is said to have been the son of 
Nam.simlia Gupta and S'ri Mahalaksmidevl. The Bhitari 
seal which gives this information is historically very 
important, since it is the first and the only inscription 
to bring to the notice of the historians the names 
of Pura Gupta and • Narasiihha Gupta. The Sarnath 
image inscriptiou of Kumara Gupta II gives us 
his date and considerably helps us to settle the 
chronology of the, later Imperial Guptas, That inscrip- 
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tion also indicates that KiimSra Gupta: II was 
very much respected round about his capital, Kasi. Does 
it further indicate that he too, like his father, was a 
patron of Buddhism ? The selection of the Sarnath 
image for his inscription is very significant from this 
point of view. Sarnath, as is well-known, is a particularly 
sacred place of the Buddhists. By far the most important 
inscription of Kumara Gupta II’s regime is, however, 
the latter part of the Mandasor inscription of- Bandhu- 
varman, dated 478 A. D.. The description in line 13 of 
the first part of the inscription makes it perfectly clear 
that KumSra Gupta, referred to in that portion, is 
Kumara Gupta I. But the date of the latter part of the 
inscription, namely 473 A. D., undoubtedly proves that 
the whole inscription was published in the times of 
KumSlra Gupta II. Pannalal is of the opinion that the 
whole Mandasor inscription, which mentions Bandhu^ 
varman and Kumara Gupta, refers exclusively to the 
regime of Kumara Gupta II. This supposition is without 
any foundation and goes against the Gupta chronology 
reconstructed from other sources. Moreover it would not 
be reasonable to assume that Bandhuvarman, the son 
of Vis'va varman and grandson of Naravarman, was living- 
in the year 473 A. D.. His date certainly was 437 A. D.'. 
The Mandasor inscription gives a complete history of 
the temple built by a guild of si Ik- weavers, who had 
■migrated from the central or southern Gujerat into 
■Das'apura on the banks of the river S'ivani. The inter- 
pretation of an important stanza in the Mandasor inscri- 
ption has given rise to mimh controversy^^ The stanza 
reads : : I 

Ifc has been proposed by Sarma (1. 0. Oct. 1936) 
that the stanza points to the fact that a part-of the build- 
ing was destroyed ( ) by Qth§¥ (W* 
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He argues that a massive building like that cannot be 
said to have fallen in disrepair within a period of thirty- 
six years. These ‘other kings/ according to Sarin a, must 
have been the Htiijas/ who reinvaded that part of the 
country, in about 522 M. E.. The Huija king, he further 
adds, still had control of that province in 473 A. D. and 
hence the name of the king has not been mentioned in 
the latter part of the inscription. This supposition is 
supported, according to Sarma, even by the evidence 
gathered from the Mafiju-s'rl-miilkalpa. Pisharoti, on 
the other hand, suggests (S. K. Aiyangar Commemoration 
Volume ) that the building was repaired 629 years after 
its construction in 493 M. E., that is to say, in 966 A.D.. 
This suggestion can be easily put aside by a reference 
to the script of the inscription, which does not certainly 
belong to such a late date, Eurther the identity of the 
guild which built the temple and later repaired it cannot 
reasonably be supposed to have been recognised through- 
out more than five hundred years. The assumption of 
Sarma that the ‘ other kings, ’ namely, the HiiiT.as, de- 
molished a part of the temple cannot be likejvuse accep- 
ted as possible. There is in the words, splr: qTN%:, a 
suggestion of ^ several ’ kings. Plow many Huna kings, 
it may be asked, could have ruled during the short in- 
terval between 437 A, D. and 473 A, 1"). ? It may further 
be asked why only ‘ one part ' of the to in pie was 
demolished and not the whole. Moreover the Hunas 
W'ere never known to be opposed to temples, and 
temples of the Sun-god w’ere particularly sacred to 
them. The true reference in this stanza secnis to 
be to the fact that, ^ through the indifference of 
several kings ( q#!; is gcfHTb during thirty- 
six years, onq part oj the temple fell into disrepair. It is 
qiiitp possibly tliat pne corner of the structure suffered 
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decay even within thirty-six years of its construction. 
The indifference of several kings was, as has been in- 
dipated elsewhere, due to many reasons. This reference 
in the Mandasor inscription certainly provides important 
evidence for the reconstruction of the Gupta history 
after Kumara Gnpta I. It may thus be assumed that 
during the reigns of several kings, namely KumaJra 
Gupta I, Skanda Gupta, Pura Gupta and Narasimha 
Gupta Balaiditya, one part of the temple fell into dis- 
repair. On account of the disturbed political conditions 
prevailing in the times of the above-mentioned Gupta 
sovereigns, the repairs to the temple could not obviously 
be undertaken. Narasiiiiha Gupta was trying, as seen else- 
where, to restore peace, which was not to be found during 
the last days of Skanda Gupta^s regime, and the unhappy 
interregnum of Pura Gupta. In Kumara Gupta II’s 
time, the guild of silk- weavers found sufficient time, 
money, and peace to undertake repairs to the temple of 
the Sun, Malwa thus seems to have been regained by 
the Imperial Guptas. Commercial activities were greatly 
encouraged and the guild of silk-weavers had consequent- 
ly become sufficiently wealthy during this period. These 
facts clearly indicate how the work of rebuilding the 
empire was constantly progressing even under Kumara 
Gupta IL Kumara Gupta II subsequently assumed the 
title of Kramaditya presumably in imitation of his 
illustrious predecessors, Oandra Gupta II and Skanda 
Gupta, who had assumed the title of Vikramaditya. 
Kumara Gupta II issued coins only. of the Archer type, 
which are generally divided into two classes according 
to fabric. The second class of coins shows a long circular 
legend, On both of these 

classes of coins, only first syllable of the king’s name, 
is legible. Tb§r§ §ighte§ft 9l ^9ins in 
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the British Aliiseiim and two in the Indian Miisetim. 
The Manju-sTI-mulakalpa states that Kum a ra Gupta II 
was a remarkably religious king. The date of the Sar- 
nath inscription of Budha Gupta, namely, 4-76-77 A. D., 
indicates that Kumara Gupta II ruled for a short time, 
from 473 A. I), to 476 A. D., 

The Sarnath inscription of 476 A. B. shows that 
the Gupta sovereign, at that time, was one Budha Gupta. 
He must have been evidently the immediate successor 
of Kumara Gupta II on the Gupta throne. What was his 
relation with Pura Gupta, Narasimha Gupta and Kumara 
Gupta II? Basak believes, as mentioned elsewhere, 
that there were two lines of the Guptas ruling simul- 
taneously in the latter half of the 5th century xV. I).. 
The son and successor of Skanda Gupta, according to 
Basak, was Kumara Gupta of the Sarnath inscription and 
Budha Gupta was the son and successor of the ktter. 
This assumption of Basak is, however, entirely without 
any evidence. The inscriptions do not give any genea- 
logical lists referring to Budha Gupta. Hiuen Tsang 
states that Budha Gupta was the son of^S'akraditya, that 
is to say, of Kumara Gupta I Mahendraditya. It seems 
probable that Budha Gupta w^as the youngest son of 
Kumara Gupta I and half-brother of Pura Gupta and 
Skanda Gupta. In any case it is certain that he was 
not the son of Kumara Gupta II, who must have died 
very young. Another hypothesis also, though worth} of 
being taken into consideration in this connection, is not 
very convincing. There is a stone pillar inscription at 
Eran, dated 484 x\. D., which mentions tlic name of 
Budha Gupta. As the dates of the Sarnath inacriplion 
of Budha Gupta aud the Eran stone pillar inscription of 
Budha Gupta dijefer only by eight years and as there is, 
In the iatie?? jn^cri-j^iop, a ]rofevence to a feudatory of 
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Biidlia Gupta, it is absolutely certain that both inscriptions 
refer to one and the- same person, namely, Btidha Gnpta 
of the Imperial Gnpta dynasty, who became, after Kiimara 
Gnpta II, the sovereign lord of the Gnpta empire. It is 
proposed by some scholars that Bndha Gnpta was origin- 
ally a prince-viceroy of Malwa, perhaps the son of 
Govinda Gnpta, who, like his father, did not acknowledge, 
in the beginning, the Gnpta emperors of Magadha as 
legitimate sovereigns. Later on Bndha Gnpta must have 
overthrown Knmara Gnpta II and once more united 
under his own sovereignty the two principal provinces 
of the ancient Gnpta empire, namely, Magadha and 
Malwa. Bnt though Govinda Gnpta is known to have re- 
fused to acknowledge the suzerainty of Pnra Gnpta at his 
time, the Mandasor inscription of silk-weavers dated 473 
A.I)., clearly proves that Malwa was not outside the Gnpta 
imperial authority in KumSra Gnpta II ’s time. This 
was made possible obviously through the recuperative 
activities of Narasiriiha Gupta Baladitya and luimara 
Gnpta II. Further, the date of the Sarnath inscription 
of Bndha Gnpta and the last known date of Knmara 
Gnpta II come so close to each other that they render 
improbable the second hypothesis regarding the manner 
in which Bndha Gnpta is said to have come to the Gnpta 
throne. j\roreover the dhmjastamhlia of Eran was 
erected in 484 A. D., that is to say, eight years after the 
Sarnath inscription of Bndha Gnpta. This fact clearly 
indicates that Bndha Gnpta originally belonged to Kasi 
and later established his sovereignty in Eran, i.e. Malwa. 
Thus the exact position of Birdha Gnpta in the genea- 
logical lists of the Guptas is still uncertain. The Sarnath 
inscription gives the earliest date of Bndha Gnpta, namely 
476 A. D.. It is to be assumed, therefore, that Bndha 
■Gnpta. ascended the Gnpta throne in that year, after 





KtimSra Gtipta II. The Bran:pillar iMonption ^ 
the erection of the column, which is called 
stambha of Vi§nu, under the name of ^ 

MabSraia Matrvisnii and his brother, Dhanyav . , 

increasing the religious merit of their " “! 

that in 484 A. D. Bndha Gupta had established his so^ 

“4nty in some parts of the Centml 
in Mtlwa. and was recognised as the ^ 

provinces. In the same inscription we have been told 
Lt his feudatory, MahBraja S"f f “ 

time, governing the country between 
the Narmada, The two Sarna h inscriptions of Budha 
Gupta are of little historical interest, since they me y 
«cL dedications of images of Buddha by a Buddhis 
monk. Do these inscriptions, by any chance, also suggest 
the religion of Bndha Gupta? It may be noted inci- 
dentally that the name of Budha Gupta was many times 
misspelt as Buddha Gupta by certain writere. There are 
two Damodarpur copperplates, which refer to Bndha 
Gupta. They record two oases of transfer of J 
was effected during his regime. Apart from the import- 
ance of these copperplates from the point of view of the 
revenue administration at the time of the later ^Impeiu 
Guptas, they testify to the fact that Budha (nipta s empiio 
inefuded also Pundravardhana, i.e. North Bengal, w ndi 
was governed by his viceroys, Dparika Maharajas, Biah- 
madatta and Jayadatta. To Bndha Gupta, s reign also 
belongs the Patodpnr plate of 478-79 A. D.. T m ai- 

nath inscriprions, the Bran pillar inscription and the 
Damodarpur copperplates clearly indicate that Dimha 
Gupta’s empire included the Kasi country. Centra 
India, and Bengal. The view put forth l>y Allan and 
Vincent Smith that Budha Gupta was merely a provin- 
cial ruler ef Malwa is new sufficiently disproved by 
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these inscriptions. The work of rebuilding the Gupta 
empire, enthusiastically started by Narasirhha Gupta 
Baladitya, vigorously continued by Kumaira Gupta II, 
was thus finally accomplished by Budha Gupta, who ruled 
over the whole empire from Bengal to Western India, 
Fa Hien, who visited India in the times of Candra 
Gupta II, is naturally silent about the buildings at 
Nalanda, which were constructed by S'akrSIditya and 
Budha Gupta, and about which Hiuen Tsang tells so 
much. 

Budha Gupta issued a silver coinage of the Central 
India type, with his own name inscribed on it. This 
fact again confirms his sovereignty in that province. He 
is deservedly called on those coins. The evidence 

of Bharsar hoard seems to suggest that a king called 
Prakas'aditya came shortly after Skanda Gupta. Who 
was this Prakas'aditya ? Allan is inclined to assign the 
Horseman type of coins of Prakas'aditya to Pura Gupta. 
But there is absolutely no evidence to substantiate this 
assumption. The Manju-s'rl-mt31akalpa comes to our 
assistance in this connection. It states that STimgin U 
succeeded Kumara Gupta II. There is the letter U on 
the coins of Prakas'aditya, below the king^s image. 
This fact should conclusively prove that S'riman U, 
Prakas'aditya and Budha Gupta are one and the same 
person. Budha Gupta seems to have issued his imperial 
gold coins under the title of Prakas'aditya. S. K. Saraswati 
has attempted to prove on palaeographical grounds that 
a gold coin, illustrated by Allan, as one of Pura Gupta, 
is presumably that of Budha Gupta. The British Mnseiini 
contains only three specimens of the Central India type 
of Budha Gupta’s coins, and one of these bears the latest 
known date of this sovereign, namely, 176 G. E., that 
is, 494-96 A, D,. Budha Gupta was presumably the last 
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Gupta sovereign, who could hold sway over a large 
territory, which had been the heritage of the Gupta 
dynasty, with a few breaks, throughout over 170 years. 

There is no inscriptional evidence regarding the ques- 
tion of the succession of the Gupta rulers after Buclha 
Gupta. The general supposition is that the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty fell to pieces and perished at the end of 
Budha Gupta’s reign, that is, in or about 496 A.D.. There 
is an epigraphic record testifying to the fact that, after 
610 A, D., the Hunas invaded India, for the second time, 
and estahlivshed their sovereignty as far as Gwalior. There 
is further evidence to show that the Huiiias were defeated 
by B§:laditya in 526 A. D.. How are we to explain this 
breach of thirty years, in the Gupta history, from 496 
A. D. to 626 A. D. ? What Gupta sovereigns, if any, 
ruled during this period ? According to Hiuen Tsang, 
Budha Gupta was succeeded by Tathagata Gupta, after 
whom BSladitya II came to the Gupta throne. It is 
also assumed by some scholars that Bhanu Gupta of the 
Eran inscription of 610-11 A.D. w'as ruling over Malwa 
wdiile Tathagata Gupta, the predecessor of .Baladitya II, 
reigned in Magadha. In the Maiiju-ri'rl-miilakalpa, on 
the other hand, we are told that * after the death of 
Budha Gupta, two kings in the Gupta line were crowned, 
one ill Magadha and another in Gaiida.’ How arc we 
to reconcile all these divergent opinions? A copper- 
plate, recently discovered in the village of Giinaigliar, 
near Cornilla in Bengal, brings forth one more iiaino, 
tint of Vainya Gupta. There are moreover discovered 
tliree gold coins of the Archer typo such as that of Giindra 
Gupta II and Kuuiara Gupta I, the legend ou winch 
has given rise to some controversy. Allan is inclined 
to read the name on those coins as Gamlra and assigns 
tliem to Oandra Gupta III, who, according to him, be= 
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longed lo tlie later Imperial Guptas. Ganguly has^ on 
the other hand, shown (I. H. Q. IX) that a critical study, 
of tliose coins would lead one to the following conclu- 
sions : 

(1) The name of the king on those coins is 
distinctly Vainy a; and the coins consequently refer to 
Vainya Gupta. There was no king, known from any 
other source, of the name of Candra Gupta III among 
the later Imperial Guptas. 

( 2 ) From the fabric and the type of the coins it 
may seem that Vainya Gupta evidently belonged to the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha. . 

( 3 ) He must have been an indepedent and a very 
prosperous sovereign, as the weight of his coins indicates. 

( 4 ) His Aditya title was Dvadas'aditya. 

( 5 ) He was a devotee of Visiiu. 

These conclusions seem to be further corroborated by 
the Gunaighar copperplate, which refers to Vainya 
Gupta. The original editor of the Gunaighar inscription 
had concluded that Vainya Gupta was a ‘ distant scion 
of the Imperial Gupta family and that he must have 
declared his independence during the troubled times 
following the second Huna invasion, and consequent 
Hilija supremacy \ The editor further assumed that 
Vainya Gupta was not probably connected with the 
Imperial Guptas, who were generally Vaisijavas, 
because he was professedly a S'aiva. It must however 
be remembered that the question of a sovereign s reli- 
gion has no relevancy in the matter of deciding the 
dynasty to which he may have belonged. Moreover 
the three coins in the British Museum ascribed to 
Vainya Gupta bear the gariida standard, which fact may 
indicate that he was a Vaisijava. Though Vainya 
Gupta is called Maharaja, in the Gunaighar copperplate, 
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may not be taken as evidence against his imperial 
authority. It may have been an error on the part of 
the scribe, as in the case of the Mankuwar stone image 
inscription of 448-49 A.D., wherein Kmnara Gupta I 
is designated as Maharaja. There are many other 
instances of this kind ; Budha Gupta is styled simply as 
Maharaja in the Sarnath inscription of 477 A.D., 
Candra Gupta I is called Maharaja in the Poona plates 
of Prabhavatigupta^ and both Candra Gupta I and 
Samiidra Gupta are described as Maharaja in the JRddha- 
pura plates. On the other hand, it may be urged that 
Vainya Gupta is distinctly called MaharSijadhiraja on 
some clay seals of Nalanda. The object of the Gunaighar 
is to record the fact thaf Vainya Gupta 
:om his victorious camp at Kppura, at the 
request of his feudatory, Maharaja Budradatta, some 
the village of Ivantedadak in Uttaramai.l4ala, 
for the maintenance of a Buddhist VihSra. Here MahS-^ 
raja Riidradatta is mentioned as a vassal of Vainya 
Gupta, which fact again confirms the assumption that 
Vainya Gupta was an imperial ruler, P'ortunately the 
Gunaighar copperplate is dated, namely, in 18S G.E., 
is, 507 A.I).. There is a mention in it of Guui- 
kagrahara, i.e. Gunaighar, the place where the copper- 
plate was discovered. It is known frojiitho iJainodarpur 
copperplates that Uparika MahSrajas ruled over Puijdra- 
vardhana Bliukti as viceroys of the Imperial Guptas, 
and that the KumSrSmatyas were in charge of certain 
vii^ayas under them. It is very likely that this custom 
prevailed even in the days of Vainya Gupta ; Vtjayasena, 
who is referred to in the Gunaighar inscription, held 
the post of a viceroy of a Bhukti in Uttaramai}4‘da, in 
8amatata, under the emperor Vainya Gupta, and had a 
number of EiimSram^tyas serving under him as vi^iiya- 
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patis. It is thus evident from the Damodarpur copper- 
plates of Kiimara Gupta I, and the Giinaighar copper- 
plate of Vainya Gupta that the administration of 
Samatata was conducted through a viceroy from the 
time of Kuinara Gupta I down to 506-07 A.D.. It is 
pointed out by Das Gupta ( I.C. January 1939 ) that in 
the last Damodarpur plate ' no member of the old vice- 
regal Datta family of Pundravardhana Bhiikti is entrusted 
with the administration of that Bhukti. Instead, Eaja- 
putra Deva Bhattaraka, a son of the Gupta monarch 
( name not deciphered ), himself held sway over the 
province as the viceroy of his father This indicates, 
according to Das Gupta, that something untoward 
happened to the Gupta supremacy over North Bengal 
during half a century, which intervened between the 
dates of the fourth and the fifth Damodarpur copperplates. 
He further brings forth the evidence of the recently 
discovered Mallasarul ( Burdwan ) inscription of Maha- 
samanta Vijayasena. This document seems to prove 
that the administration of Samatata was not conducted 
through Uparika Maharaja Vijayasena under Vainya 
Gupta. The statement in the Maftju-s'ri-mulakalpa 
regarding the ^separatist’ Gupta family of Gau4a cannot 
thus be relevantly explained. It seems that even after 
the . death of Budha Gupta, Bengal continued to be 
governed by viceroys. As the coins definitely -connect 
Vainya Gupta with the Imperial Guptas, it must be 
accepted, without doubt, that he ascended the Gupta 
throne after Budha Gupta and ruled at least upto 
506-07 A.D.. He was, like his predecessors, a tolerant 
sovereign. The Gunaighar inscription suggests that he 
was a devotee of MahSdeva. The coins, on the other 
hand, indicate that he must have been a Vai^igiava. And 
there is evidence to prove that he donated lands fox 
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the maintenance of a Buddhist Vihara. The reference 
to Bhaim Gnpta, as the Imperial Gnpia i:nler, in an 
inscription dated 510 A.U., makes it necessary to assnnie 
that Vainya Gupta ruled from 500 A. I), to 508-09 A. 1).. 

Another veritable source of historical information 
regarding the times of Vainya Gupta is provided by the 
Valabhi charters of the Maitrakas, which include copper- 
plates discovered from various parts of Giijerat. Alandlik, 
Kielhorn and Fleet wrongly interpreted a reference in 
one of those grants, namely, Jr^iTaTcrThFli^rpTTt 
and assumed that the Maitrakas were a powerful tribe 
of foreigners, who were defeated by Bhattarka Senapati. 
Hultzsch rightly contradicted tliis theory and proved 
that Bhattarka himself belonged to the family of the 
Maitrakas. How did these Maitrakas come into power 
and establish themselves in Surastra and Gujerat ? 
There is absolutely no positive evidence to show that 
they actually rebelled against the Imperial Guptas 
during the period of the disintegration of their soverei- 
gnty. The title, Senapati, and to a certain extent even 
the title, Maharaja, assumed by the Maitrakas, and the 
reference to the third ruler in the family, Broijasimha, 
in the Bhamodra Mahotta copperplate of year 183, as 
point to the fact that the - kings of 
Valabhi ruled as feudatories in the beginning. In 
another inscription of Broljaaimha tlie wune. king is 
referred to as 

The date of .Dropasimha is 188 G.E., i.e. 
502 A.D.. Wl'io was the paramount sovereign, who 
personally attended and performed the coronation of 
Droijaslmha ? Three possibilities may ho suggested in 
this connection, The sovereign may be either Yas'o- 
dharman Visnuvardhana of the Mandasor pillar inscrip- 
tion, or the Huija king, Toramaija, of the Bran stone 
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pillar inscription and the Boar inscription, or finally 
Vainya Gupta, whose existence was revealed through a 
copperplate inscription from .Gunaighar, in Tipperah 
district of East Bengal. All that the Mandasor pillar 
inscription of Yas'odharman Vi^iiuvardhana indicates is 
that that ruler’s power was consolidated before 632 A.I)., 
Erom other epigraphical sources, however, it has been 
positively ascertained that Budha Gupta of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty ruled between circa 476 A. D. and 600 
A. D. and was succeeded by Vainya Gupta of the same 
dynasty, who reigned till at least 507 A. D.. Both these 
Gupta rulers are shown to have held complete sway 
over large territories and it must therefore be assumed 
that Yas'odharman Visnuvardhana came into power 
only after 607 A. D.. So he cannot possibly have been 
the of Bronasimha’s inscription. The last 

date on the coins of Budha Gupta is X76 G.E. i.e. 496 
A.'D.. This may indicate that upto 496 A.D. the HUpas 
had not captured any part of the Gupta dominions. The 
Eran pillar inscription compares Bhanu Gupta to 
Arjnna, thus suggesting that powerful Gupta sovereigns 
ruled at least till that date and that their dominions 
extended up to Central India. Even at the zenith of 
their power, the Hupas were masters only of a small 
portion of the original Gupta empire, and in Central 
India they never advanced beyond Abhara, or Eastern 
Malwa, Eurther it must be remembered that, inspite 
of the Hilpa occupation of Sagar district at a certain 
period, their next-door neighbours, namely, the Pari- 
vrajaka dynasty, owed allegiance to the Guptas at least 
upto 528 A, D., there being no reference whatever to 
HUpa regime in their inscriptions. So the PI9p^ king, 
Toramapa, also cannot be supposed to be the 
* of the inscription of Dropasiriiha, dated 502 
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A. D.. MoreoYerj in the territories which passed under 
Hull a domination^ the, Gupta era was generally given 
up and the Hiiii a regnal years were used, as is evidenced 
by the Eran Boar stone inscription of Dhanyavisiju and 
the Gwalior inscription. But the Maitrakas uniformly 
used the Gupta era and therefore they could not have 
been feudatories of the HuQas. The trend of events 
which finally led to the Mai traka domination in Surastra 
and Gnjerat seems to be like this: The Junagadh rock 
inscription of Skanda Gupta points to the fact that 
Surastra was definitely in the possession of the Gupta 
sovereigns upto 138 G. E. i.e. 457 A. D.. From the 
same inscription, it appears that the administration and 
defence of Surastra were a matter of grave concern to 
the Gupta emperors and they took special pains to 
entrust those responsibilities to particularly capable 
viceroys. We have been told that Parijadatta of the 
Junagadh inscription was selected to be the viceroy of 
that province by Skanda Gupta after ‘ a deliberate con- 
sideration for nights and days’. The Hiinas were 
almost completely vanquished by Skanda Gupta, in a 
terrific battle with them, as has been shown by the 
Bhitari pillar inscription. But the Junagadh rock 
inscription indicates that the enemies were still hover- 
ing on the western frontiers, those alone being then 
open to inroads, and so particularly able ofiic.ers, like 
Parijadatta, were specially appointed for the admini- 
stration of SurSstra. Further the civil administration 
of that province must have been reinforced by military 
officers also. The date of Bhatt^r’ka of the Maitraka 
dynasty would be two generations, that is, a]a)ut forty 
yejirs, before that of DroJiasi mha. Blmttarka may thus 
be placed somewhere about 462 A. IX, since the date of 
Hroijiasimha is 602 A. D.. The date of 
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namely, 462 A. B., roughly corresponds with the date 
of Par^adatta of the Jiinagadh rock inscription. It may 
therefore be reasonably assumed that Parnadatta looked 
after the civil administration of Sumatra, while 
Bhattarka was later deputed there as a military com- 
mandant to reinforce the defence of the province. Later 
on the military officer must have been obliged, by circum- 
stances, to enforce absolute control over the province, 
and Bhattarka thus ultimately became both Senapati and 
governor of Surastra. In one of the Valabhi copperplates 
Bhattarka is referred to as 

which, fact seems to support the above assumption. 
As shown elsewhere, the high posts in the administra- 
tion of territories were, under the Gupta regime, heredi- 
tary. Bhattarka was consequently succeeded in the 
same office by Bharasena I and the latter by Broqa- 
simha. The Gupta sovereigns, however, could not, 
later on, wield even indirect control in that province 
and gradually, in the time of Broijasimha, the governors 
and Senapatis of Surastra assumed the status of MahS- 
raja, under Gupta suzerainty. Bhattarka and Bhara- 
sena I were satisfied with the title of Senapati, while 
Broijasimha assumed the title of Maharaja. It is quite 
evident from the inscription of Bropasiihha, dated 502 
A. B., that Vainya Gupta’s imperial status was still then 
recognised in the western provinces of the empire, 
namely, Kathiawar and Gujerat, since the latter is refer- 
red to, in that inscription, as The original 

capital of Surastra was Girinagara, and ParijLadatta, and 
also Bhattarka, for some time, governed the province 
from that place. An ingenious suggestion lias been 
made by Jagan Nath ( I. 0. April 1939 ) that the capital 
of the province was later on transferred to Valabhi. 
The Junagadh rock inscription shows how great a 
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source of danger^ the Siidars'ana lake was to the city 
of Girinagara. The later governors found it necessary 
to remove the capital away from the lake to a " raised 
or lofty place. ’ The new capital may have been named 
Valabhi, because that word in Sanskrit denotes a ‘ lofty 
or raised place. ’ 

There are few historically important inscriptions 
referring to the course of events which took place afier 
Vainya Gupta’s time, that is, after 509 A.D.. It is likely 
that, according to the statement of Hiuen Tsang, Tatlia- 
gata Gupta ruled immediately after Vainya Gupta. His 
reign was presumably short and uneventful. He is not 
known either from inscriptions or from coins. After 
Budha Gu[)ta and Vainya Gupta, the Gupta sovereigns 
continued to reign in Eastern India and many of them 
are known through their coins only. Even coins, which 
could be ascribed to Tatbaigata Gupta, are not to be found. 
Allan tries to reconstruct the Gupta lineage after Kumara 
Gupta II, on the evidence of coins, in the following 
manner : 

(1 ) Canclra Gupta III, Bvadas'Sditya C who is now 
proved to have been mistaken for Vainya Gupta ). 

( 2 ) Vispu Gupta Caudraditya. 

( 3 ) Ghatotkaca Gupta KramSditya ( proliably the 
same as of the Mandasor inscription ), 

( 4 ) SamScara Gupta Narendraditya. 

( 5 ) Jaya Prakapda Yas'a. 

( 6 ) Virasena Kramaditya. 

( 7 ) Hari Gupta. 

Many of these princes are not referred to in any of 
the inscriptions, and their succession list, as given by 
Allan, is merely conjectural. Eurlher some of those 
princes mentioned by Allan may liave l)ee.n, very jiroba- 
bly, provincial governors or viceroys. On the other hand. 
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■ Allan has not mentioned the Gupta sovereigns, who are 

; known from other sources. The statement of Allan 

i cannot, therefore, be accepted as in any way convincing. 

It is interesting to note that, during the last days of 
Biidha Gupta’s regime and the period that followed, 
the distant provinces of the Gupta empire gradually 
became independent. For instance, Dronasin’iha, the 
third Maitraka general of Valabhi, assumed the title of 
MahSralja and presumably held independent sw’-ay over 
the provinces of Kathiawar and Gujerat. The Maitrakas 
are seen to have assumed the sovereign right of issuing 
independent grants of land between 602 A. D. and 
626 A. D,. This fact indicates that Kathiawar remained 
loyal to the Gupta sovereigns during the life-time of 
Budha Gupta and Vainya Gupta, but the mask of loyalty 
was later on openly cast aside, and the later Maitraka 
MahMjas issued grants of land without even referring 
to the ruling Gupta emperors. A comparison of the 
Maitraka grants with the grants issued by the royal 
officers under the Imperial Guptas, such as, the Indor 
I . plate of Skanda Gupta, or the Bamodarpur plates of 
' Budha Gupta, at once brings forth the difference in the 
attitude towards the Gupta sovereigns of these two types 
: of donors. There are many . other grants, which also 
indicate the gradual process of the achievement of 
political independence by several old feudatories 

* of the Gupta emperors. Hastin, who had . been a 
feudatory of the Guptas, ruled over the country between 

: Allahabad and Maihar, and started issuing grants of land 
j in his own name, even during the life-time of Budha 

* Gupta. The earliest charter issued by Hastin was dated 
in 475-76 A. D. and was discovered at Khoh in Nagoda 

^ state. Hastin W’-ent still farther q,nd assumed the imperial 
prerogative of issuing coins , in his own name ^ 
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silver coins bearing Ms name are preserved in the 
Indian Mnsenm. There are other independent ganta 
ol Hastin, such as, the Khoh copr-plate of 163 G. B., 
and the Majhgavan copperplate of 191 G. .. 

Bhnmara stone pillar inaeription of Hastin and Sarya- 
naha is of great administoUve significance, in as much 
as it records the erection, at Ambloda, of a pillar to 
show the boundary between the territories of these two 
MahSrBias. In case of any dispute regarding the 
boundary, the two MahSrSjas had agreed, aecordmg to 
the inscription, to settle it by means of arbitration of 
the Imperial Gupta sovereign. But even in this case 
they do not clearly mention their suzerain, which fa 
again indicates that they had acquired independent 
atos. The son of Hastin was Sanksoblia. His grant 
at Khoh, dated 209 G. E., as well as the three grants ot 
SarvanStha, at the same place, dated 612 13 A. D., 
which do not refer to the Gupta emperors, also oonto 
the above assumption. The inscriptions of the Maitrakas 
of Valabhi, of the Parivrajaka Maharajas, and of the 
Ucchakalpa MaharSjas, thus, clearly show which provin- 
ces had become independent and to what extent, m t e 
days following the regime of Budha Gupta and Vainya 
Gupta. Two facts regarding the copperplates ol 
Parivrajaka Maharajas are, however, worth noticing, 
Upto their last known date they continued to render at 
least nominal homage to the Imperial Gupta dynas y, 
by mentioning the name ‘ Gupta ’ in the beginning o 
their records, if not the actual name of the ruling 
sovereign, in the following way : ‘ In the enjoymen 

of sovereignty by the Gupta kings, in the glorious, 
augmenting and victorious reign. ’ Secondly they all 
along used the Imperial Gupta er^. Even before Hastin, 
the liberty of pot ipentiopingi in their records, t e 
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names of the Imperial Gupta sovereigns was taken by 
certain feudatory chieftains. One of the earliest instances 
of this kind is that of Lak^maija, who did not care to 
refer to the Gupta sovereigns, in his record dated 
158 G. E. i.e. 477-78 A. D.. He has, however, used the 
Gupta era. These facts indicate that the disintegration 
of the Gupta empire which had been started by the 
Huija and other foreign invasions, and which was 
augmented by the ambitious VSkataka campaigns under 
Narendrasena and Ppthvi§en.a II, was considerably 
hastened, on the one hand, by the internal dissensions 
among the Guptas themselves, a typical case of this 
kind being that of Govinda Gupta of the Mandasor 
inscription, and on the other, by the gradual assumption 
of political independence by the former feudatories of 
the Imperial Guptas, which seems to have begun 
immediately after the death of Skanda Gupta. Apart 
from this historical significance of these grants, they 
are important from the point of view of the revenue 
administration, the political administration, and the 
economic life of the times of the later Imperial Guptas, 
The Gupta princes, whose existence after Kumara 
Gupta II is presumed by Allan, on the evidence of 
their coins, could not have been imperial sovereigns. 
They are not referred to as such in any epigraphic 
records nor have they any place in the succession list 
of the later Imperial Guptas, as reconstructed from other 
sources. The fact that the names of some of them appear 
on coins, if confirmed, may be explained on the assum- 
ption that those scions of the imperial family tried to 
become politically independent and issued their own 
coinage. This would be another instance of the internal 
dissensions among the Guptas.’ The only definite source 
of information regarding the later Imperial Guptas iS| 
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under these circumstances, the statement of Hiueu 
Tsang that Tathagata Gupta^ succeeded Vainya Gupta 
and that he, in his turn, was succeeded by his son, 
BSlSiditya. Who was this Balaiditya ? 

There is a posthumous stone-pillar inscription of 
GoparSja, at Eran, dated 510 A. D., It records that, in 
the company of a powerful sovereign, named Bhanu 
Gupta, a chieftain, by name Goparaja, came to the 
place, where the pillar is set up, and fought a battle. 
Goparaja was killed in the battle and his wife, who 
had accompanied him to Eran, burnt herself on his 
funeral pyre. In the Eran pillar inscription of Budha 
Gupta, dated 484 A. D., we are told that the brothers, 
Matrvispu and Dhanyavisnu, were, at that time, the 
feudatories of that Gupta sovereign. The same Dhanya- 
visnu is again mentioned in another inscription, namely 
that of the HOiia king, Toramana. The latter is a 
Vaisnava inscription at Eran, which records the building 
of the temple in which the VarSha stands, by Dhanya- 
visiTLu, the brother of the deceased Matrvisnu. IHs 
dated in the first year of the reign of ToramSna. The 
mention of Matrvi§Qu as deceased indicates that Tora- 
maija came, so far as his possession of Eastern Malwa 
is concerned, shortly after Budha Gupta, in whose time 
Matrvisnu set up the column at Eran bearing that 
Gupta sovereign's inscription of 484 A. D.. The inscri* 
ptio 2 i of Toramaija is engraved on the breast of a 
colossal image of the Varaha incarnation of Visnii. 
The image of the boar is covered all over with elaborate 
Sculptures, chiefly of Rsis and saints clinging to its 

I. Some historians seem to be inclined to identify Tathagata 
Gupta, referred to in the biography of Hiuen Tsang, with 
.Vainya Gupta, . ’ 
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mane and bristles. It lias the earth, represented as 
woman, hanging on to its right hand tusk, and over its 
shoulder, there is a small four-sided shrine, with a 
sitting figure in each face of it. The temple and the 
image are still to be seen at Eran. A critical examina- 
tion of these two inscriptions of Eran, namely of Bndha 
Gupta and of the Htana king, Toramana, taken in 
coordination with the third Eran inscription of El^ann 
Gupta, leads us to the following conclusions : Toramana 
conquered Malwa within the period of one generation 
after Budha Gupta. The battle at Eran, in which 
Goparaja died in 510 A. D., must have been evidently 
a battle fought by Bhanu Gupta and Goparaja against 
the Hun as led by Toramana. Otherwise there would 
have been a reference to a battle with the Hiiiias, in 
the inscription of the earlier Imperial Gupta sovereign, 
Vainya Gupta. Toramana obviously vanquished the 
Gupta sovereign, Bhanu Gupta, and his feudatory, 
GoparSja, in that battle at Eran, in 510 A. D., and 
consequently established his sovereignty in Malwa. The 
date of the Bran Boar image inscription must therefore 
be later than 510 A. D.. The Manju-s'rl-mUlakalpa 
states that after Bhanu Gupta lost Malwa (in 510 A.D,), 
Toramana led the Hilnas against Magadha and obliged 
Baladitya to retire to Bengal. The Huna king is 
further said to have crowned one Prakataditya as king, 
at Benares, in the place of Bhanu Gupta, who had 
absconded, Toramana, however, died at Benares while 
he was returning westwards. This Prakataditya is said 
to have been a son of Baladitya (ll), whose one ancestor 
at least had been another BSladitya (I). All this account 
given by the Maniu-s'ri-mulakalpa, judiciously supple- 
mented by the three inscriptions of Bran, makes one feel 
inclined to believe that Bhanu Gxipta and Baladitya II 
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were one and the same person. According to the Deo 
Baranark inscription^ a gift made by ParamesVara BSla- 
ditya (II) was confirmed by ‘ the presiding authorities 
for the time being \ namely, Parames'vara Sarvavarman 
and Parames'vara Avantivarmau, and then finally by 
Jivita Gupta II. This would show that BSClSditya, whose 
grant was confirmed by another dynasty, namely of the 
Maukharis, must have flourished just before that dynasty 
came into power. He was therefore BSlalditya II. It 
should be noted that he is given the imperial title of 
Parames'vara, in the Deo Baranark inscription. 

If we accept the authority of the Mafljii-s'rl-mtilakalpa, 
ToramSjija must be assumed to have died un or about 
611 A. D., that is to say, one year after his successful 
war, at Eran, against BhSnu Gupta BalSditya II and 
Goparaja. From that date upto his final defeat, Mihira- 
kiila Htlna, the son of ToramSiija, seems to have been 
the virtual ruler of Northern India. During that period 
BhSnu Gupta Balaiditya was presumably somewhere in 
Bengal, which fact again may have given rise to the 
theory of the foundation of a separatist Gupta family in 
Gauda. Baladitya was trying to consolidate his power 
during the next few years. The relevant question now 
is : When was Mihirakula defeated and by whom ? 
There are two conflicting theories based on two different 
types of sources regarding this question. Firstly there 
are three inscriptions, the Gwalior stone inscription of 
Mihirakula, the Mandasor stone pillar inscription of 
Yas'odharman, and the Mandasor stone inscription of 
Yas'odharman and Vi§puvardhana. Secondly there is 
the account given by Hiuen Tsang. It must be 
remembered, in this connection, that at least one century 
had elapsed between the dates of these two sources. 
Hiueu Tsapg gives the name of the victorious sovereign, 
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who defeated Mihirakiila, as Baladitya. This fact, how- 
ever, is not mentioned in any of the inscriptions. The 
Gwalior stone inscription of Mihirakiila, d-ated in the 
i 16th year of his reign, that is to say, in 626 A. D. 

' ( assuming that Toramana died in 511 A. D. ), records 

that a temple of the Snn-god was built by one MStrceta, 
on the mountain called Gopa. This indicates that 
hlihirakiila was holding sway over Malwa at least npto 
f 526 A. D.. Together with this inscription, we have to 

take into consideration the Mandasor stone pillar 
J inscription of Yashdharman. The Mandasor column was 

j erected, like the Allahabad pillar of Samudra Gupta, for 

i the purpose of commemorating the glory and power of 

Yas'odharman. Inspite of an invocation to S'iva included 
in it, the inscription is generally nonsectarian. It 
records that the dominions of Yas'odharman included 
the whole of Northern India, from Lauhitya, i.e. 
i Brahmaputra, to the Western Ocean, and from the 

j Himalayas to Mahendragiri. Yas'odharman is said to 

I have possessed countries, ^ which not even the Guptas 

i or the Hiinas could ever conquer. ' Homage was done 

to him even by Mihirakula. ^ The Janeiidra ’, states the 
inscription, ‘ had compelled Mihirakiila to pay respect 
to his two feet. ^ Such statements conclusively prove 
that Mihirakiila was defeated by Yas'odharman. Unfortu- 
nately, this important record is undated. But the date 
of Yas'odharman is given by another inscription at 
Mandasor. Though the opening invocations, of this 
second Mandasor inscription are again addressed to S'iva, 
the inscription generally is nonsectarian. It records 
the construction of a large well by one Baksa, whose 
^ brother, Dharmadosa, was the minister of one Visnii- 

vardhana. Yas'odharman is called, in that inscription, 
tribal mler, and king Vi^^imrdhana would appear^ 
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inspite of the fact that he assumes the titles of EajS- 
dhirSia and Pai-ames'yara, in the inscription, to have 
acknowledged some kind of suzerainty on the part of 
yaffodharman. The date gtyen in the Mandasor insori- 
plion of Visnuyardhana is 633-34 A D., which must 
baye keen, therefore, also the date of Yasodhannan. 
Jayaswal is inclined to think that it is eyident that 

the yery same events are recorded both in the insoii- 
ption of Yas'odliarman, at Mandasor, and in the inscri- 
ption of 683 A, D., under the name of ViBnuvardhana 
Eajadhirffija ParameB'yara. ’ The 

kinv over PrScI ( Eastern India ) and North ( Kashmir ) 
is ateo repeated in both the inscriptions. Yas'odhatman 
and Vismivardhana are, therefore, according to Jayaswal, 
one and the same person. The words, sa eva, m 
Dak?a’s inscription seem to confirm his supposition. 
At any rate, two things are absolutely certain 1 irstly 
that Yas'odharman’s date is about .583-34 A. D.; and 
secondly that before 533 A. D. and after 526 A. D., 
Malwa and Western India were under the goyernorship 
of Dharmadosa, who recognised Yas'odharman Visijii- 
vardhana as his sovereign lord. There is no earlier 
reference to Yas'odharman anywhere. This fact indicates 
that he himself founded a new empire, sometime before 
533 A. D.. After the decline of the Gupta empire, the 
need was felt of reviving and reconstituting an all- 
India empire. Yas'odharman claims to have achieved 
this feat, by uniting under him the parts of the country 
which tlie Gupta sovereigns could not reach ( south ? ) 
and also tlie parts which the Hun as could not reach 
■ ( east ). The epithet in the inscription of Visnu- 

vardhana, may also suggest, according to Jayaswal, that 
Yas'odharman Visijuvardhana was the very first ruler 
of his dynasty. How ipay we .reconcile this jnscriptionj^l 
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evidence to the effect that Yas'odharman inflicted a 
signal defeat on Mihiraknla with the statement of 
Hiiien Tsang that Baladitya was the victorious hero 
who defeated Mihiraknla and took him a prisoner ? 
Hcfernle rejects the accounts of Hiuen Tsang altogether, 
which is perhaps going too far. Vincent Smith suggests 
that there was a military alliance between Xas'odharman 
and Baladitya, which fact, however, is not referred to 
in any of the two sources. Moreover in his inscription 
Yas'odharman claims supremacy over the whole of 
Northern India and perhaps over some 'provinces in the 
South ; and this makes it impossible for Baladitya to 
have reigned anywhere at that time. Fleet, Allan and 
Mookerji believe that Mihiraknla was defeated, in the 
east, by Baladitya, and, in the west, by Yas'odharman, 
the credit of finally crushing the Hdija going to the 
latter. Heras puts forth quite a different theory ( A.B. 
O.E.1. 1927) based on the coordination of the two sources. 
He assumes that Yas'odharman defeated Mihiraknla 
first and, later on, Baladitya ( who, according to Heras, 
is to be identified with Narasirhha Gupta ) inflicted on 
him the final crushing defeat, as a consequence of 
which, the Hdiia king had to move in concealment and 
poverty and had ultimately to take refuge in Kashmir, 
This view, however, is untenable. We have seen that, 
between 526 A. D. and 533 A. D., a new dynasty, 
founded by Yas'odharman, claims to have established 
its imperial authority over vast territories. Yas'odharman 
boasts of having possessed tinder his domination even 
some of the former provinces of the Gupta empire. 
How can BalSIditya, under these circumstances, come 
after Yas'odharman ? Moreover the statement, in the 
Mandasor inscription, that Mihiraknla was compelled to 
pay homage to Yas'odharman, seems to suggest that the 
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small kingdom in the North. During the next four 
Si presumably after the death of Bh5nu 
ditva II, Yas'odharman founded his own empire. In 
thi meanwhile, Mihirakula also had been trying to 
iegaS hi lost power and again advanced towards 
IVlIlwa. Tas'odharman routed him thoroughly and 
compelled homage from him. At the ^ ; 

with BSiaditya, Mihirakula was a paramount soveicigx 
But as the Mandasot pillar mraiption ^ 

points out, at the time of his crushing defeat by Yaso 
Lrman, Mihirakula was ^ I 

Himalayas. We have seen that the Hhija k‘ng was 
compelled to take refuge in Kashmir, after his defeat 
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by Baladitya, wbich fact corroborates the reference^ in 
7 ' the Mandasor inscription, to the position and locality 
of Mihirakiila. It seems that the compassion shown to 
' Mihirakiila by the Queen Mother, after his defeat by 
Baladitya, was misused and was shown to be politically 
■ unwise. The Huna king, who was reduced to the 

position of a petty chieftain in Kashmir, conquered 
. Gandhara and thus made himself sufficiently strong to 
! provoke the newly-risen sovereign, Yas'odharman. 

Many scholars believe that, after Yas'odharinah’s great 
I victory over Mihirakiila, the Hiinas were never heard 
of in India. Heras, however, points out ( A.B.O.E.L 
1927 ) that the Huijaa again advanced under MihirakuWs 
brother and were ultimately defeated by Is'Snavarman 
Maukhari, as his inscription at Haraha, dated 554 A.D., 
indicates. The supposition that Is'anavarman Maukhari 
fought against the Hilijas, under the banner of Yas'o- 
dharman, is untenable. There was not much love lost 
between Yas'odharman and the Maukharis, as will be 
seen hereafter ; further Is'anavarman would not refer, 
in his inscription, so triumphantly to his victory over 
the Hull as, unless he alone were responsible for it. It 
is, therefore, more likely that Is'anavarman defeated 
the Haijas, who had again advanced presumably under 
Mihirakula^s brother. Even after this final defeat, the 
Huijas seem to have dominated the Korth-west frontier, 
since, in the days of PrabhSbkaravardhana, they were 
still a power to reckon with, in that part of the country, 
f and again Kajyavardhana had to be sent to put them 
down. According to Modi, the Mera of Eajputana are 
the descendants of the ancient Hili?as, 

Though Yas'odharman claims to have extended his 
sway as far as the Lauhitya in the east, his eastern 
campaign does not seem to have permanently affected 
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tw 44 A D refei-s to a Gupta sovereign, though the 
543-44 A D sovereign is unfortunately lost. In any 
wat reeovnted as the ruling sovereign in North 
^ To that vear, Eajaputradeva, presumably a 
Bengal. In . „„J/family, was the viceroy 

^‘''Sindravtrclhana Bhukti repreBmiting_ a Gu^a 

thf :op":?“i“’ 

IS also - , Amrtadeva, an inhabitant 

rAS^'Morth r;:ie of some rent-free land, at 

Itiorof certain supplies to the same temple. A cord- 
tuatiou g nerjee, this Damodarpur copperplate is 
Z hsftaow3 of Bhanu Gupta, for U is BhBnu 

Gupta’s name that Bannerjee reads on the 

Such a long reign extending from 610 .f ; 
cannot, however, be reasonably attributed to Bhanu 
• n H iThKditva II. Presumably Bbanu Gupta died 
soon after Ms victory over Mihirakula, which fact must 
■have enabled Yas'odharman to rise to imperial eminence 

so gMckly and to proceed on his eastern campaign 

y. R G-iipte, on the other hand, reads (d. I. H. ) the 
name on the Damodarpur copperplate, as Knmara 
Gnpta, and identifies him with the son of iNarasmiha 
Gupta. This is, however, impossible, as we have alieady 
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Bhanu Gupta Baladitya II is said to have, been 
‘the bravest man on the earth, a mighty king equal to 
Partha. ’ No coins^ of this Gupta sovereign have so far 
been discovered. According to Hiuen Tsang, this Bala- 
ditya, too, was a great patron of Buddhism. He is said 
to have been greatly moved by Mihirakuia’s cruelties to 
the Buddhists and was consequently inspired to fight 
against the Huna tyrant. 

Another Gupta sovereign of the name of MaharajS- 
dhiraja Gopacandra is mentioned in the recently dis- 
covered inscription of MahSsamanta Vijayasena at 
MallasaruL He is said to be the same person as Nara- 
siriiha Baladitya, the son of Bhanu Gupta ( ? Vainya 
BvSdas'aditya ), for, it is assumed that the letter yo is 
found on the coins generally ascribed to BalSditya. Maba- 
r^Jja Vijayasena is supposed to have served under Bhanu 
Gupta (? Vainya Gupta ) as well as Gopacandra, obviously 
in a more dignified position under the latter. Sufficient 
evidence, however, has been presented in favour of the 
identification of Bhanu Gupta and BalSditya ( II ). It 
is likely that Gopacandra ruled for some time as an 
Imperial Gupta monarch, after Bhanu Gupta Bgila- 
ditya II. No information has come forth, from any 
other source, regarding the regime of Gopacandra. 

1 Numismatic evidence is l)roughb forth to identify Bhanu 
Gupta with Vainya Gupta. It is presumed (I.O. April 1939, 
Dikshit ) that the coins of Vainya Gupta have on them the 
letter ‘ ^ between the king's feet. But the course of events 
as reconstructed above, from several other sources, clearly 
seems to go against this supposition. The achievements of 
Bhanu Gupta, referred to in (he Eran posthumous stone 
pillar inscription of Goparaja, dated 510 A. B., have nowhere 
been ascribed to Vainya Gupta. 

H. G 11 
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From the account of Hiuen Tsang "'® *° 

nndei-stand that Bhanu Oiipta was 

‘ '‘ro"? si menhSTtl^e 

Sn-sh"kapa. Vaji. and PrakatSditya may have 
S brothex.. No epigi^pHc records, however 
to either of these monarcbs ; nor are any coins belong 

to tlfl available. They seem to have been « 

nf the so-called Later Imperial Guptas. One thin^.^ 
howeve:Ts certain, namely. « ‘h^ <^npta empr« 
t'pll to nieces only after circa 530 A.l).. ihe inscii 
ptions of the Parivrajaka dynasty, 

inscriptions of AfehSrSja Hastm, da ed 156, 168, 19 d 
198 G B and of MahSrgja Sailksobha, dated 1 J9 ana 
909 G- K, and the inscriptions of SarwmStha of Dccha- 
Wm dynasty, ranging from 191 G.E. to 214 G. B., 
LLte! at any rate, that the Guptas exercised some 
soft of suzerainty even iipto 683 A. L.. 


CHAPTER Vll 

THE LATEE GUPTAS OB’ MALWA AND AIAG ADHA 

, The fall of the Later Imperial Guptas coincided with 
the rise of the Maukhari dynasty. It was prol)ably on 
account of the Maukhari ascendency in Ayodhya, in the 
time of Is'Snavarnian Maukhari, that xAmi^tadeva, the 
donor of the Damodarpur copperplate, dated 543-44 A.D., 
left his native place, Ayodhya, and went to the distant 
Bhukti of PuQdravardhana. The short period, after the 
death of Bhanu Gupta Ualaditya II, circa 530 A. D., 
saw many vicissitudes in the history of Northern India. 
Three Gupta sovereigns, Gopacandra, Vajra, and Pra- 
kataditya,, have been differently mentioned to have 
succeeded to the Gupta imperial heritage, after Bhanu 
Gupta; but they were obviously unable to preserve it. 
Yas'odharman^ suddenly rose to a position of imperial 
eminence, rendered a crushing defeat to Mihirakula, 
shortly before 533 A.I)., took advantage of the notorious 
weakness of the successors of BhSinu Gupta BSladitya II 
to launch on his eastern campaigns, and extended his 


1 It is suggested that.Yasodharman Visnuvardhana belonged 
to Thaneshwar, because in his inscription, he says that ‘ he 
would not bow down his head before anyone except Sthanu ’ 
who must have been the tutelary god at Thaneshwar, 
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territories as far as the LauMtya. There was another 

arUslv growing in power at this time. Inscr.i^ons of 
Baraha'r and Nagarjiini disclose the existence ot a 
of Maiikhari Vai-maus, who were the 

district, in the times of the later Imperial Guptas. Hau 

varman Mankhari, belonging to another line ol the 
flvnastv who is styled as Maharaja m the Asirgaih &e.il 
iLoriptiou, seems to have become the king of a pro- 
rce‘in Eariern Magadha, even while 
Guntas were still ruling over Western Hagadha, with 
Ixi as their capital. ‘ It looks as if the Guptas, whose 
power was gradually dimin.shmg, were tomed to retreat 
westwards giving place to the Mauklrari kings, who 
were steadily but surely building up an ^’^JJahs' 
The UaMuiris ). Ife-varavarman, who is styled as Mah5- 
raia in the Asirgarh inscription, as Rsitrpati m tl 
nlraha inscription, and as Nypati in the Jaunpur mscri- 

ptiOD, was another great sovereign belonging to the 

rising dynasty of the Maukharis. He seems to have 
been a contempomry ot BbSnu Gupta and his suecessor^. 
His power increased presumably as the aeshlt o 
decline ot the Imperial Gupta sovereignty, after the 
death of BhSmr Gupta BMlEdltya 11. Ihe stone inscri- 
piions. of the Maukharis are generally found in Jaunpur 
La Bara Bank! districts of the United Provrncesc 
There was, besides the dynasties of YaB’odharman .ind 
of the Maukharis, another dynasty to he reckoned with 
in that period. It was the dynasty of the Later Guptas 
ofMalwa. In the Deo Baranark inscription of Jmta 
Gupta II, which records the coutinuanee of the grant 
of a village in South Bihar, a reference is made to Baia- 
ditya and after him to the Maukharis, Sarvavarman and 
Avantivarman. Not a word is said about the later 
Imperial Gupta confcempoi-aries m Magadha, ol these 
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two Maixkhari kings, in connection with the previous 
grants of the village. The inscription, though damaged, 
clearly indicates absolute sovereignty of Barvavarman 
and Avantivarman in Magadha, and thus precludes the 
possibility of any members of. the Gupta Imperial 
family exercising any substantial control over there. It 
is, therefore, absolutely certain that, during the interval 
which elapsed between the death of Balalitya II and 
the rise of Jivita Gupta II, there were no Gupta kings 
in Magadha worth taking notice of. But besides the 
Imperial Guptas, there was another line of the Guptas, 
who had been dominating the eastern parts of Malwa, 
They are referred to in the Aphsad inscription of 
Adityasena Gupta. R. D. Bannerjee assumes that the 
Gupta kings, mentioned in the Aphsad inscription, were 
rulers of Magadha, on the basis of a statement, in that 
inscription, that MahSsena Gupta, one of the Gupta 
kings referred to there, vanqnislied a king of Assam and 
that his glory was sung on the banks of Laubitya. This 
could not have been possible, according to Bannerjee, 
nnless Mahasena Gupta and other Gupta kings, men- 
tioned in the Aphsad inscription, had been ruling in 
Magadha. Other historians believe that the Guptas of 
the Aphsad inscription were the direct successors of the 
Imperial Guptas of Magadha. But the Deo Baranark 
inscription conclusively proves that, between Bala- 
dilya II and Jivita Gupta II, there was not ruling, in 
Magadha, any important king belonging to the Gupta 
dynasty. Moreover Hiuen Tsang, who visited Magadha 
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the Maftju-s'rl-mtilakalpa that ^ these later Guptas were 
the kings of Gatidas, who^ later on, from the time of 
Deva Gupta, son of Adityasena Gupta, became kings 
of Magadha. ’ But this statement too cannot be supported 
by epigraphic evidence. The existence of Gupta kings 
of Malwa is testified by Baija, in his reference to the 
two sons of the king of Malwa ( not named ), Kiimara 
Gupta and Madhava Gupta, in the liarsacarita, further 
a Gupta king, named Deva Gupta, hostile to the family 
of Harsa, is also mentioned in the INEadhuban plate 
inscription. The Aphsad inscription gives the genea- 
logy of those Gupta kings, but does not mention the 
country where they had established their sovereignty. 
It, however, refers to one Madhava Gupta, who was 
* wishing for the company of S'rl Harsadeva. ^ This 
reference corroborates the statement in Bana’s Harsa- 
carita, MahilEsena Gupta, the king of Malwa mentioned 
in the Aphsad inscription, was presumably obliged to 
acknowledge fealty to Prabhakaravardhana, who was 
‘ an axe to the creeper of the glory of Malwa, ’ and 
consequently sent his sons to act as companions to the 
sons of PrahhSkaravardhana. In the days of S'rl Harsa 
and even before that time, direct control over Magadha 
was exercised not by the Guptas, but by the Varmans. 
The memory of Varman sovereignty in Magadha bad 
not died away even at the time of Sirpur stone inscrip- 
tion of Mahas'iva Gupta. 

Having thus proved that the Gupta kings, ment- 
ioned in the Aphsad inscription, had been ruling- 
in Malwa, we have to tackle the problem of their 
relationship with tlie later Imperial Guptas. It 
appears, from the Aphsad inscription, as if the first 
three members of this line of the Guptas were contem- 
porapies of the frst three Maukhari rulers of Hari* 
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vartiian’s line. In this case, aecocding to Pires, 'the 
Guptas of Malwa could not have been the direct descen- 
dants of the Imperial line, for, the first three members 
of the Malwa line would, thus, become contemporaries 
of Budha Gupta, Vainya Gupta, Bhabnu Gupta Bala- 
ditya II and his successors. * Bloch suggests that Krsna 
Gupta, the first of the eleven Gupta kings of Mahva, 
was the same as Goviuda Gupta, the sou of Gaiidra 
Gupta II and Dhrnvadevl, of the clay seal from 
Vais'ali. This cannot be, however, chronologically 
possible. It is more likely that Krsna Gupta was a 
successor of Govinda Gupta and Ghatotkaca Gupta, who 
are mentioned in the recently discovered inscriptions of 
Mandasor and Tumain respectively. From the time of 
Govinda Gupta, i.e. circa 467 A. D., to the time of 
Krsiia Gupta, this branch of the Imperial Gupta dynasty 
had considerably declined, on account of foreign in- 
vasions and local disturbances. After the death of 
Biidha Gupta, of the Imperial line, Ilrsna Gupta of 
Malwa seems to have started on a campaign to make 
his line prosperous and politically powerful. He was 
a contemporary of Harivarraan, the first king of the 
other rising dynasty, namely, the Maukharis. It appears 
from the Asirgarh inscription, that Harivarman checked 
the Htoa onslauglit through the military asssistance 
which he gave to the Imperial Gupta sovereign. Presu- 
mably as a result of this he received some territories 
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of the fact that a daughter of Krsna named Har- 

sagiTpta, was given in marriage to Adityavarman, the 
son of Harivarman and JayasvaminI, who succeeded 
Harivarman, on the Maukhari throne. Harsa Gupta, 
the son of KrsQa Gupta, and the second king oi 
the Aphsad inscription Gupta line of Malwa, was 
engaged, according to that inscription, in terrific battles, 
and was ‘adorned by several wounds from many weapons 
on his chest. ’ It is quite certain that Adityavannan, 
the son and successor of Harivarman and the brother- 
in-law of Harsa Gupta, was not obliged to wage any 
wars with enemies. It has already been seen that by’’ 
533 A. D., Yas'odharman had extended his sovereignty 
as far as Lauhitya, and that in 543 A. D., the Guptas 
were again regarded as sovereigns in that province. 
This fact proves that the success of Yas'odharman was 
short-lived. The Imperial Gupta dynasty had almost 
fizzled out after the death of Bhanu Gupta Baladitya II. 
Who, then, was responsible for the downfall of Yas'o- 
dharman? It seems that^he Maukhari s led by Isvara- 
varman, the successor of Adityavarman, and the Guptas 
of Malwa under Harsa Gupta and his successor, Jivita 
Gupta I, made common cause, presumably after the 
matrimonial alliance between the two families, and 
jointly overthrew Yas'odharman. The reference to the 
wars, which Har§a Gupta is said to have fought, must 
be understood in this way. In the Jaunpur inscription 
of Ts'varavarman, we are told that ‘ a spark of fire, which 
had come from DharS, was extinguished by Ts'vara- 
varman.’ This ‘ spark from .Dhara’ was, according to 
Fires, Yas'odharman of Thaneshwar. There were thus 
left, for some time, in the political field of Northern 
India, only two dynasties, namely the Guptas of Malwa 
and the Maukhayis of Kanauj. Two other dynastieS| 
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the Gaiidas and the Piisyahhtltis, came on the scene 
soon after. The most important inscriptions, from the 
point of view of the history of this period, are the 
Aphsad inscription, the Deo Baranark inscription, the 
Asirgarh copper seal, the Damodarpnr copperplate of 
543 A. D., the Madhiihan plate inscription, the Bans- 
khera inscription, the Jannpnr inscription and the 
Haraha inscription. There are also a few coins apparent- 
ly belonging to the Maiikhari dynasty. These epigraphic 
sources taken in coordination with the Harsaearita of 
BSna help ns to fix tip the chronology of the Guptas of 
Malwa and the Mankharis. 

After the downfall of Yas'odharman, as the result 
of the combined efforts on the part of the Guptas 
of Malwa and the Mankharis, Jivita Gupta I, who 
was a junior contemporary of Is'varavarman Mau- 
khari, succeeded in reestablishing the power of 
his family on firmer grounds. According to the 
Aphsad inscription, he is said to have made his power 
felt as far as ‘ seaside shores, ’ The haughty foes on 
the seaside, mentioned in that inscription, were pre- 
sumably the Gaudas, wdio had already launched on a 
career of conquest, about that time. Jayaswal’s assum- 
ption that the later Guptas were in Gauda or Bengal, 
cannot, therefore, be accepted. The supposition that 
the Gaudas themselves are referred to in the Aphsad 
inscription as the foes on ‘seaside shore,’ is corroborated 
by a reference to the Gaudas as sainudras'raySh, in the 
Haraha inscription, da,ted 554 A. D., of Is'anavarman, 
who was the son of Is'varavarman and Upagupla, the 
latter being obviously a Gupta princess, and the suc- 
cessor of Is'varavarman. The Gaudas seem to have been 
the predecessors of S'as'Snka, who played a prominent 
part in the times' of S'ri Harsa. They were, however, 
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not finally pnfc down by Jlvifca Cliipta I. The Maukharis, 
who must have taken care to arrest the eastward ex- 
pansion of the Guptas, must have been also responsible 
for the final extermination of . the Gaudas. The 
successor of Jivita Gupta I was Kuraara Gupta, who 
should be called Kumaca Gupta of Malwa and not 
Kumara Gupta III, as some scholars have done. This 
Kumara Gupta does not obviously belong directly to the 
line of the Imperial Gupta sovereigns. Kumara Gupta 
of Malwa was one of the most successful kings of the 
later Gupta dynasty. The Haraha inscription of Ts'SIna- 
varman, dated 554 A. D., provides us with ample 
material regarding that monarelTs very eventful career. 
Ts'anavarman was a contemporary of Kumara Gupta of 
Malwa. This fact, mentioned in the Haraha inscription 
fully confirms the earlier assumption regarding the 
contemporaneity of the first three Maukhari kings with 
the first three Gupta kings of Malwa. The military 
activities, which Jivita Gupta I had started against the 
Gaudas of Bengal, were continued by his successor, 
Kumara Gupta. The Gaudas were advancing from their 
^ proper realm, ’ which comprised Western Bengal as 
it bordered on the sea and also included Karnasuvarna 
and EadhapurT ( J. A. S. B. 1908 ). Kumara Gupta must 
have won a victory, temporary as it may seem to have 
been, over them, and established his sovereignty in that 
part. The Damodarpur copperplate of 543-44 A. I)., 
which has already been referred to, mentions that, in 
•that year, the viceroy of Puiidravardhana was Raja- 
putradeva, a member of the royal family, who represent- 
ed a Gupta sovereign, whose name is lost. E. D. 
Bannerjee’s suggestion that the plate referred to Bhanu 
Gupta has already been shown to be unacceptable, 
.y.. B. Gupte read ( J. I. H. IV ) the name of the Gupta 
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suzerain as Kumarcb. His assumption, however, that 
this Kiimaua Giipfca was the son. of Narasiriiha Gupta is 
also untenable. Presumably, Kumara Gupta of the 
Damodarpur copperplate is Kuinaua Gupta of Malwa, 
who was, according to the Aphsad inscription and the 
Plaraha inscription, sufficiently victorious in his eastern 
campaigns. The Haraha inscription of Is'anavarman 
clearly mentions that he was defeated by Kumara Gupta 
of Malwa. Is'anavarman, however, soon regained the 
declining fortunes of his family. As pointed out else- 
* where, he was responsible for a Afaukhari victory over 
the Plunas, who had again adA^aneed, according to Heras, 
under the leadership of a brother of Miliirsdaila. Is'ana- 
varman further claims victories ovm’ the Andhras, the ; 
S'Cilikas, and the Gaudas. The Andhra king of that i 
time was Madhavavarman II, of the Visnukundin family. 

There is a great diversity of opinion regarding the ^ 

exact identification of S'ulikas. Fleet believes that they ; 

were the MOlikas of the north-western frontier. Accord- I 
ing to H. N. Sliastri, they belonged to Kalifiga and , | 
Vidarbha. As a matter of fact they seem to have been, I 
as suggested by Eaychaudhari, a branch of the Calukyas. ^ 
The Mahakuta inscription, however, tells us that, in the 
6th century A. H, Klrtivarinan I of the Calukya dynasty ^ | 
I achieved a victory over the kings of Ahga, Vafiga and j 

I Magadha. 

I Is'anavarman was the first Maukhari king to have 

i assumed the imperial title of Maharaijadhiraia. His 

\ imperial status must have given rise to a feud between 

I him and Kumara Gupta of Malwa, who too was aspiring 
for imperial power, Kumara Gupta is said to have 
been plunged into a ‘ sea of difficulties. ’ In the Aphsad 
inscription, it is claimed that he " churned that for- 
midable milk-ocean, the cause of the attainment of 
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fortane, ’ which was the army of the glorious ManMwi 
sovereign, Is'SnavaBnan. This was not an empty boa 
on his part. His victory over the ManUiau km,, . 
mentioned in the Haraha inscription and 
snty in eastern India, temporary as it might have been, 
fa clearly indicated by the Damodarpiir copperplate. 
KuinSra Gupta is said to have ‘ ascended the 
pyre ’ at Pmyaga. which obviously formed « P“ 
dominions. This fact does not, m any '“P’J ‘ ” 
he w.aa ultimately defeated by Is'anavaim. 

Maukhari inscriptions do not claim any vio ory 
Te Gupta, at tLt time. The rivalry or supremacy 
which had started between KiimSra Gupta and Isana- 
variiian, seems to have continued even m the days of 
their respective successors, DSmodara Gupta and baiva 
variiian Jlaiikhari. The Aphsad inscription meotmna 
that DBmodara Gupta died in a battle against the Ma v 
kharis, ‘ whose elephants had caused the death of Huija 
soldiers. ’ The name of the Maukhari king is, however, 
not mentioned in the inscription. DSmodam Gupta 
evidently gave the Maukliavis a tough fight as he oUims 
to have ‘broken up the proudly-stepping array of the 
Maukhari elephants. ’ He fainted and ultimately expired 
on the battlefield. Though the name of his^ Maukhari 
enemy is not mentioned in the Aphsad inscription, we 

know, from the Asirgath seal inscription, that he must 

liave been Sarvavarinan. Is'anavarman and his queen, 
LaksmIdevI, had two sons, Htiryavarman and haiwa- 
varman. The former never ascended the throne, ihe 
Asirgarh copper seal of Sarvavarinan gives tlie whole 
genealogy of the Maukliaris, from Harivarman down- 
wards. The queens of Adityavarinan anjl Is'varavarroam 
whose names are given as Harsagnpta and Upagnpta 
respectively, seem to have been Gnpta princesses. 
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Gan we connect the Mankharis with the locality, in 
wliich the copper seal of Sarvavarman was discovered? 
Asirgarh is in Bnrhanpiir district of the Central Provinces, 
which must have been a Mankhari possession. This 
seal designates ITarivarman, Adityavarman and Is'vara- 
varman as Maharajas. This may suggest that Sarva- 
varman did not like to trace his descent back to Samantas. 
Aloreover, those three Mankharis had been sufficiently 
prosperous to deserve the title of Maharaja. Ts'anavarman 
and his son, Sarvavarman, who is described as the most 
devout worshipper of Mahes'vara, are called Maharaja- 
dhiraja, in the Asirgarh seal. According to Pires, ‘from 
the extent of Barvavarman’s sway as far north as 
Nirmaii4*i5 we may conclude that the Huijas, defeated 
by Sarvavarman, were those of Kashmir, against whom 
Prabhakaravardhana had to engage. ’ The Peo Barnark 
inscription acknowledges only Sarvavarman and Avanti- 
varm an, as sovereigns (Paraines'varas) in that province, 
between the times of Baladitya II, on the one hand, 
and J!vit i Gupta II, on the othe r. The death of Damo- 
dara Gupta must have made this advance of the Man- 
kharis, in that province, possible. Though Barvavar- 
man’s brother, Suryavarinan, never ascended the Mau- 
khari tlirone, one Suryavarinan is described, in the 
Si rpiir stone inscription of Mahas'iva Gnpta, as ‘born 
in the unblemished family of the Vamians, great on 
account of their mastery over Magadha. ’ This reference 
coupled with the Deo Baranark inscription seems to 
indicate that the temporary sovereignty, which Kumara 
Gupta of Malwa had secured in Magadha, passed, for a 
time, from the Guptas ^to the Mankharis. MahSsena Gupta, 
the son and successor of Damodara Gupta, however, 
retrieved the Gupta authority and .once more extended 
his cont;juest ‘ as far as Lauhitya. ’ The exact identity 
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of thiti Gupta iiiouarch is made cieai’ by a i;el‘ct*enee in 
the.Harsacaiita. We have been told, in the HarRacarita, 
that two princes from Malwa, .Kiimara Gupta and 
'Wadh.ava Gupta, were sent to the court of Pi-abhakara- 
vardhana to act as companions to liis sons, Eajyavardhana 
and Harsavardhana. While the ijmnediate predecessors 
of Mahasena Giipta, namely, Kumara Gupta and Hamo- 
dara Gupta, had been busy with their eastern campaigns, 
a new family was coming into prominence in the west. 
That was the family of the Pusyabhutis and they w^ere 
trying to establish themselves at Thaneshwar, which 
place was vacated by Yas'odharman. Hiuen Tsang 
mentions one S'iladitya on the throne of Molapo, that is, 
Malwa, in the latter half of the 6th century A. D.. He 
may have been connected with Yas'odharman, and it is 
also likely that he was aspiring for the imperial throne 
of Malwa. But there were already, in Malwa, two 
powerful dynasties, the Guptas and the PusyabhiStis. 
These two royal dynasties- seem to have formed an 
alliance against ambitious S'iladitya. Adityavardhana, 
who is mentioned as the progenitor of the Pusyabhilti 
dynasty, was married to a Gux^ta x)rincess, Mahasenagupta, 
who was presumably a 'sister of Mahasena Gupta. This 
policy of matrimonial alliance adopted by the Guptas of 
Malwa seems to have been an imitation of a similar 
Ijolicy followed by the Imperial Guptas of Magadha. 
The later Guptas of Malwa contracted such alliance first 
with the Maukbaris and, later, with the PusyabhQtis. 
The son of Adityavardhana and MahSsenagupta was 
PrabhSkaravardhana, who achieved political domination 
quickly and to such an extent that he soon vanquished 
S'iladitya, and became ‘ an axe to the creeper of the glory 
of Malwa. ’ At the same time, Prabhakaravardhana had 
to put down the HQi^las and csame to be regarded as ‘ a 
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lion to the Hiina deer. ’ The intimate relations between 
Mahasena Gupta and Prabhakaravardhana are dearly 
indicated by the Madhiiban grant and the Sonpat copper 
Beal iriBcriptionB of Harsavardhana, which mention 
Mahasenaguptadevi as the mother of Prabhakara- 
vardhana, and also by the Aphsad inscription, which 
alludes to the companionship of Madhava Gupta, the son 
of Mahasena Gupta, and Harsavardhana, the son of 
Prabhakaravardhana. These inscriptions considered in 
coordination with the Harsacarita make it amply clear 
that Madhava Gupta, the son of a Malwa king, who was, 
according to the Harsacarita, a companion of Eajya- 
vardhana and Harsavardhana, and Madhava Gupta of 
the Aphsad inscription, who was ' wishing for the 
company of S'ri Harsadeva,* are one and the same 
person." It is also certain that the king of Malwa 
referred to in the Harsacarita, though not named, was 
MahSsena Gupta. 

There may have been several reasons for the 
PusyabhCiti-Gupta alliance, alluded to in the inscrip- 
tions and the Harsacarita. Firstly, Madhava Gupta 
and his younger brother, Kumara Gupta, were sent 
to Pral.)hakaravardhana’s court, because ^ they were 
closely related to the family of the Pusyabhdtis. Secondly, 
Mahasena Gupta’s diplomatic policy required that he 
should respect the newly-rising dynasty of the Pu^ya- 
bhutis. The third and the most important reason for 
this Pusyabhdti-Gupta alliance seems to be the sword of 
the Maiikharis, which must have all along been hanging 
over the head of MahSsena Gupta. The Maukhari king 
had defeated MahSsena Gupta’s father, DSmodara Gupte, 
and had established his sovereignty in Magadha. MahS- 
sena Gupta was, therefore, suspicions about the intent- 
r ions of the Maukharis. , He f^red that they would 
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';j again force open the conflict which was started by 

I Kiiniara Gupta and was continued by Damodara Gnpta. 

(■' But no struggle took place between the Guptas and the 

I Maukharis in tlK 'ime of Mahasena Gupta. According 

to the Aphsad inscription, however, Mahasena Gupta 
J;’ defeated a king, named Susthitavannan, and his fame 

I' is said to have been sung ‘ on the banks of Lauhitya. ’ 

t' This statement has given rise to much controversy. The 

b important problem, in this matter, is the identification 

of Susthitavarman. This statement, in the Aphsad 
r inscription, is preceded by an account of the Maukhari- 

‘I Gupta conflict, in the days of Ts'anavarman and Kiimara 

' Gupta and of Sarvavarinan and Damodara Gupta. It 

'I was, therefore, believed by Hoernle and Vincent Smith, 



and Aiyangar, that the statement in question must 
necessarily be referring to a Maukliari - Gupta feud. 
The fact that the name of the foe of MahSsena Gupta, 
, Susthitavarman, ended in seemed to corroborate 

' I' ^ their view. An objection, which could be urged against 
this theory, was with regard to the latter part of the 
statement, where we are told that Mahasena Gupta’s 
fame was sung on the banks of Lauhitya. How could 
it be that Mahasena Gupta achieved victory in one 
region while the fame of that victory reached another 
distant region ? Mookerjee points out, in this connection^ 
that the reference does not indicate that Mahaseua 
Gupta's actual conquests extended upto to the river 
Lauhitya, that is to say, upto Assam, .as a result of his 
victory over Susthitavarman. He insists that distinctioh 
must be made between the limit of the actual conquest 
and the limit of the consequent fame. Moreover, Lau- 
hitya merely represents, according to him, a traditional 
region where any victor s glory is said to be sung, as. 
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even in the Alandasor pillar inscription of Yas'odharman, 
Lauhitya is mentioned in a similar sense. All this 
argument, however, lacks historical precision. The river 
Lauhitya cannot be looked upon merely as a ^ tradi- 
tional limit of the conqueror’s fame. ’ The instance of 
YaB'odharman, referred to by Mookerjee, itself goes 
against him. We know that Yas'odharman was suffi- 
ciently victorious in his eastern campaigns and must 
have actually reached Assam. Though the predecessors, 
of Mahasena Gupta vigorously fought with their Mau- 
khari rivals, he himself, being apprehensive about the 
result, tried, as far as possible, to avoid any military 
encounter ’ivith the Maukharis, as would seem evident 
from the scrupulousness with which he created and kept 
up an alliance with the Pu^yabhUtis. Further, no coins 
of any Maukhari king, named Susthitavarman, are so 
far discovered, though we have coins belonging to Sarva- 
varman and Avantivarman, who are said to be Susthita- 
varman’s immediate predecessor and immediate successor 
respectively. The name of Susthitavarman again does 
not occur in any Maukhari inscription. The Leo Bara- 
nark inscription of Jivita Gupta II, which mentions the 
names of Sarvavarman and Avantivarman, does not 
mention that of Susthitavarman, who is said to have 
reigned between those two Maukhari kings. It is per- 
fectly clear, therefore, that Susthitavarman did not 
belong to the Maukhari dynasty. While the long-drawn 
feud between the families of the Maukharis and the 
Guptas of Malwa was going on in Bengal and Magadha, 
a new dynasty was established in Assam, which claimed 
descent from Bhagadatta. A king belonging to this new 
dynasty of Assam, , named Susthitavarman, was a con- 
temporary of Mahasena Gupta. This fact is clearly indi- 
cated by the Nidhanapur copperplate and the NalandSi 
H. Gh...l2 
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seal of Bliaskaravarinan. The obvious association bet- 
ween Sustliitavarman and the river Lauhitya, -which is 
suggested by the Aphsad inscription, would seem to 
support the assumption that, in that inscription, Siisthita- 
varman of the Nidhanapur plate is referred to. Mookerji 
raises an objection that Mahasena- Gupta, who was allied 
with the Pusyabhatis, cannot be supposed to have been 
antagonistic to the Varinans of Assam, since, immedi- 
ately after this period, we hear of Harsa-Bhaskaravarman 
alliance. This objection may be set aside by pointing 
out that the Pusyabhuti-Varman alliance was brought 
about only after Harsavardhana had ascended the throne, 
and that it ma,y not have been even thought of in the 
days of Harsa^s father, Prabhakaravardhana. Moreover 
there was some special occasion which led to that alliance. 
On the other hand, in Prabhakaravardhana’s time, the 
marriage was celebrated between his daughter, Eajya- 
sh‘1, and the Maukhari prince, Grahavarman, thus 
uniting the families of the PusyabhQtis and the Mau- 
kharis. It was, therefore, not possible for Mahasena 
Gupta, who was an ally of Prabhakaravardhana, to 
attack the Maukharis, who were closely related to 
Prabhakaravardhana. Susthitavarman could not, there- 
fore, have been a Maukhari king. Aiyangar argues that 
if Susthitavarman of Assam, who was a contemporary of 
MabSsena Gupta, had gone to war with the latter, that 
fact was likely to be mentioned in connection with the 
embassy that came to Harsavardhana from Assam. But 
the battle between the Guptas of Malwa and the Varmans 
of Assam was an affair with which Harsavardhana had 
nothing to do whatsoever. A reference to it on the 
part of the embassy, therefore, cannot be regarded as 
-essential. It is thus certain that Mahasena Gupta 
’defeated Susthitavarman of Assam and extended his 
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authority and fame as far as Lanhitya; E, D. Bannerjee 
tries to point out that it was impossible for any king of 
Malwa to go and conquer Assam. There would have 
been opposition to such a conqueror, according to him, 
from Kanauj, Magadba, and Gau4a. He therefore places 
Mahasena Gupta in Magadba, rather than in Malwa. 
Such supposition has already been disproved by other 
evidence. The way to Kamarupa was already prepared 
for Mahasena Gupta. His grand-father, Kumara Gupta, 
had advanced as far as Prayaga, and his father, Damo- 
dara Gupta, too, had pushed himself far into eastern 
India. Moreover it is not unlikely that MahSsena 
Gupta was helped in his enterprise by Prabhl^kara- 
vardhana, as the result of the Pusyabhati-Gupta alliance, 
and probably also by Prabhakaravardhan^s allies, namely 
the Maukharis. The Varmans of Assam were presuma- 
bly becoming very powerful and therefore causing 
great apprehension to other powers in Northern India. 
The latter obviously made common cause against the 
Varmans of Assam and helped Mahasena Gupta to 
vanquish Susthitavarman. It was thus that Mahasena 
Gupta achieved this great victory and made the songs 
of his glory resound in the valleys of BrahmaputrS. 
The Gau4as could not have arrested his advance in 
Eastern India, since they were already put down by 
the Guptas as well as by the Maukharis. 

The successor of Mahasena Gupta, according to the 
Aphsad inscription, was Madhava Gupta. The Harsa- 
carita and the Madhuban copperplate, however, mention 
one Deva Gupta as having come between MahSsena 
Gupta and MSdhava Gupta. He is referred to, in the 
Madhuban inscription and the Banakhera inscription 
of Harsavardhana, as the most prominent among the 
kings, ‘ who resembled wicked horses/ and who were 
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iiltiamtely vanquished by Eajyavardhana. A king of 
Malwa was, according to the Harsacarita, responsible for 
the murder of Grahavarman Maukliari, the brother-in- 
law of liajyavardhana and Harsavardhana. A daughter of 
Prabhakaravardhana, named ESjyas'ri, was married to 
Grahavarman, who, though not mentioned in any Alan- 
khari inscription, seems to have been the successor of 
Avantivarman. The king of Malwa, we are told in the 
Plarsacarita, was, however, defeated ‘with ridiculous ease’ 
by liajyavardhana. This king of Malwa, whose name 
is not given in the Harsacarita, and Deva Gupta, who 
was, according to Madhuban and Banskhera inscriptions, 
hostile to the house of Harsavardhana, were presumably 
one and the same person. Who was this Deva Gupta ? 
He cannot certainly be the son of Adityasena Gupta, 
the Gupta sovereign of Magadha, who comes later than 
S'ri Harsa. He must have been an immediate successor 
of Mahasena Gupta, who was a contemporary of Prabha- 
karavardhana. The Aphsad inscription of Adityasena 
omits the name of Deva Gnpta, obviously on the same 
grounds as in the case of Kaca Gupta and Kama Gupta 
of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. Moreover, Adityasena, 
whose father was a friend of Harsavardhana, would not 
include in his inscriptions the name of Deva Gnpta, 
who was an enemy of Harsa. That name must have 
been purposely omitted. __Further, Deva Gupta was not 
■the direct predecessor of Adityasena. This Deva Gupta 
of Malwa was perhaps the eldest son of Mahasena Gupta, 
and a brother of Madhava Gupta and Kumaira Gnpta, 
who were sent as friends and companions to Plarsa- 
vardhana and Eajyavardhana. He revived the old fend 
between his family and the Maukharis. In this attempt 
he received help from the Gau4as, who -were constantly 
being harassed by their Maukhari neighbours. There 
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were two rival groups who participated in a great 
struggle for political supremacy in Northern India, at 
that time. The Maukharis and the Pu§yabbutis, who 
were matrimonially connected, formed one group; 
while Deva Gupta, the truant son of Mahasena Gupta, 
and S'as'Sfika of the Gau4as, who bore a long-standing 
grudge against the Maukharis, led the other political 
group. There was another interesting feature regarding 
this struggle, namely that the Maukharis and the Pu§ya- 
bhutis were great patrons of Buddhism, while the 
Guptas and the Gaudas were staunch supporters of 
Brahmanic Hinduism. In order to be able to meet 
successfully this formidable combination of the Hindu 
princes of Malwa and Gau4a, Har^avardhana formed 
a military alliance with BhSskaravarman, the son of 
Susthitavarman of Kamarupa. The king of Kamarupa 
readily joined Har§a, since he already had a grievance 
against the Guptas of Malwa, one of whom, namely, 
MahSsena Gupta, had defeated Susthitavarman. In the 
course of the conflict, Deva Gupta was killed by Eajya- 
vardhana, and Bhaskaravarman of Kamarilpa, as indi- 
cated in the Nidhanapur copperplate, put down the 
Gau4as. After the murder of Grahavarman Maukhari 
and the fall of Deva Gupta of Malwa and S'aB'afika of 
Gau4a, Harsavardbana was the only great sovereign 
reigning in Northern India. The king of KSmarapa 
must have been his subordinate ally. Prom 606 A.D. 
to 646 A. D. Harsa vardhana ruled gloriously over the 
territory, which was formerly possessed by the Mau- 
kharis, the Guptas of Malwa and the Gau4as. Madhava 
Gupta, the younger brother of Deva Gupta, was esta- 
blished at Kanauj as Harsa’s subordinate ally. 

The revival of the Gupta sovereignty, nay even the 
foundation of a new Guptsii Biiipire a h Imperial 
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Guptas, were the glorious achievemerits of Adityasena 
of the Aphsad inscription. He was the son of MSIdhava 
Gupta. There are three inscriptions referring to the 
times of Adityasena. Adityasena Gupta/ who wanted | 
to emulate the glorious career of Harsa, and who was I 
burning within himself to re-establish the glory of his 
own illustrious dynasty, took the most proper opportunity j 
to start on a march of victory, immediately after the death 
of S'ri Harsa. The reeuperative capacity of the Guptas , 
was phenomenal. The art of war and the secret of civil g, 
administration were the hereditary monopolies of the - 
Guptas. The locality of the Aphsad inscription itself 
indicates that the centre of Adityasena’s activities was 
transferred from Malwa to Magadha. Aphsad is situated 
in Gaya district, in Bihar. The importance of the 
Aphsad inscription, from the point of view of the 
history of the Later Guptas of Malwa, has__already been 
made evident. Another inscription of Adityasena is j 

found on the Shahpur stone image in Bihar division of ’ 

Patna district. These two inscriptions, supplemented 
by the Mandar hill inscription, convincingly prove 
Adityasena’s undisputed sovereignty in Eastern .Bihar 
and the South. He ruled over a territory extending to 
the shores of the oceans, according to another inscrip-^^^^ ' 
tion noticed by Fleet. He is further said to have lived 
to perform the As'vamedha, after having achieved 
imperial status. Many gold coins are discovered in 
different parts of Bengal, which are described as imi- 
tations of Imperial Gupta coins and which are traced 
back to these later Guptas of Magadha, among whom 
Adityasena Gupta had been the ‘ first sovereign. ’ These 
coins include some showing As'vamedha and these may 
be reasonably ascribed to the Gupta sovereign, who 
perforujed A^'yiimedha; aft^r returning from the Cola 
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country. According to the Deogarb. inscription, Aditya- 
sena built, after his conquest^ a temple costing three 
lakhs of gold tankakas. The Maukhari contemporary 
of Adityasena was Bhogavarman, who later became his 
feudatory and son-in-law. The Maukhari-Gupta struggle, 
for political supremacy was thus ultimately decided in. 
favour of the Guptas. The Deo Baranark__inscription 
of his great-grandson clearly indicates Adityasena ’s 
sovereignty in the Gomati valley__in the Madhyades'a. 
In the Mandar hill inscription, Adityasena is called 
From the Shahpur stone image 
inscription we know one of the dates in his regime, 
namely, 672-73 A. D.. It is suggested that he, or his 
son, is the who is said to have been 

defeated by the C^lukya kings, Yinayaditya ( 680- 
96 A. D. ) and V^ayStditya ( Bom. Gaz. Vol. I ), of the 
Kendur plates. Adityasena Gupta followed the example 
of Samudra Gupta in reaching Cola. He was the last 
great sovereign belonging to that glorious dynasty, 
whose name will be written in letters of gold, in the 
annals of Ancient India. 

According to the Deo Baranark inscription, Deva 
Gupta II was the son and successor of Adityasena. He 
was ^ attacked on all sides ’ by enemies and was ulti- 
mately killed in the battle. The Calukyas must have 
attacked him on one side, and Yas'ovarman of Kanouj 
on the other side. The Deo Baranark inscription 
mentions VisQu Gnpta as the son and successor o|.,Deva 
Gupta 11. He is identified, by many scholars with Yi^qu 
Gupta Oandraditya, who is known from the Gupta 
coins. Certain late coins, 'which are obviously imita- 
tions of the Imperial Gupta coins, were discovered in 
Magadha and were generally ascribed to the Later 
Guptas, as in the cas§ of the As'Yaffie^ha type of coins of 
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Sdityasena. The last Gupta sovereign, to be mentioned 
in the history of Northern India, is Jivita Gnpta II, the 
son and successor of Visnn Gupta. The Deo Baranark 
inscription belongs to his regime. That inscription 
mentions four kings belonging to the last line of the 
Guptas, who had come over to Magadha from Malwa. 
They are Adityasena, Deva Gupta> Vi^nu Gupta and 
Jivita Gupta II. The name of another Gupta sovereign 
is also mentioned in that inscription, that of BSlSlditya II, 
who belonged to the line of the Later Imperial Guptas. 
This inscription conclusively proves that the line of the 
Guptas of Malwa ended with Madhava Gupta, and that a 
new line of ‘ Imperial ’ Guptas, was established, in 
Magadha, by Adityasena, after the death of Har^avar- 
dhana. The four kings mentioned in that inscription 
assume imperial titles. The inscription is a charter 
issued from Gomatikottaka. The name Deo Baranark 
seems to have been derived from Deva Varuiiarka. 
The records of the Western Calukyas of VStSpi clearly 
testify to the existence of a North-Indian Empire, in the 
last quarter of the 7th century A. D.. This empire was 
distinctly the one founded by Adityasena Gupta. This 
last Gupta empire was presumably destroyed by three 
powers which came one after the other, namely, Yas'o- 
varman of Kanouj, LalitSditya of Kashmir, and the 
Gaudas. Though the political career of the Guptas ends 
with the fall of this last line of sovereigns, {the 
high and noble ideals in literature, in art, in religion, 
in social organisation, in political administration, in 
short, in the whole cultural life of the people, which 
had been evolved under their glorious regime, through- 
out nearly four centuries, left an imperishable mark 
pp the fiiture history and culture of India, 
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A GENEEAL STUDY OE THE GUPTA 
INSGEIPTIONS. 

EELIGIOUS : LITEEAEY 

ADMINISTEATIVE : ECONOMIC 

Beligious 

The Imperial Gupta period was principally a period 
of the revival of Hindu culture. The illustrious imperial 
predecessors of the Guptas, namely, the Mauryas, had 
been, since the days of great As'oka, staunch patrons of 
Buddhism. By way of a reaction, the S'uhga dynasty, 
founded by Pusyamitra, made the first successful 
attempt to reorganise the forces of Hinduism. The 
popular form of the Hindu religion and philosophy, as 
presented in the great epics, the Eamayana and the 
Mahabharata, which are adequately called the ‘Vedas 
of the masses ; ^ the Plindu ideal of social and political 
life as taught in the Maniismrti ; the revival of ancient 
Vedic sacrifices, which is exemplified by the perfon’h’ance 
of the AsVamedha by Pusyamitra ; and the glorification of 
Sanskrit language as symbolised in the VyfCkarana Maha- 
bhasya of Patafijali-these were the main characteristics 
of the revival of Hinduism in the S'unga period. The 
dynasty of the Kanvas was itself a BrShmapa royal 
family. This work of. the revival of Hindu cirlt\ir§ 
180 . 
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and Hindu ideals, pioneered the S'lingas, and spon- 
sored by the Kanvas and the Andhras, was ^enthiisias- 
tically carried on by the illnstrions dynasties of the 
Bhaias'ivas and the VSkatakas. The way was thus already 
prepared for the Guptas. The inscriptions of the Giipta 

period provide ample evidence to justify the assumption 

that the Guptas virtually founded a new nation, with 
a ' new religious ideal ’ and a ^new social organisation. 

The Gupta coins and inscriptions indwate that the 
Gupta sovereigns were generally enthusiastic followers of 
the Hindu religion. The Mathura inscription of Candra 

Gupta II, and the Bihar and Bhitari inscriptions of 
Skanda Gupta represent Samudra Gupta to have 
med the As'vamedha in right royal epic fashion ^ '='^1 
This fact is corroborated by Samiidra Gupta s 
gold coins of the As'vamedha type. Similar coins, with 
the legend on the reverse, have been ascribed 

to KumSra Gupta I, who too must have performed a 
horse-sacrifice. The first and the second Bamodarapur 
copperplates, of 124 G.E. and 129 G. E. respectively, 
are distinctly Brahmanical in nature, since they clearly 
refer to and 'mm. These references to several 

types of Vedic sacrifices, big and small, definitely go to 
point out how this prominent feature of the Brahinanical 
religion had considerably developed under the Guptas. 

Candra Gupta II, Kumara Gupta I, and Skanda 
Gupta are styled on their coins, which fact 

shows that they were devout worshippers of Bhagavan 
Vasudeva. The emblems of Garuda and Laksmi, on 
their personal and official records, also indicate that 
they were ardent Vaispavas. The Meharauli iron 
pillar of Candra Gupta 11 is called, significantly 
enough, Visnudhvaja. One of the Udayagiri cave 
inscriptions is engraved on a paneb over the figures 
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of Vismi and Dvadas'ablmja Can4L The other Udaya* 

giri inscription, however, records the dedication of a 

cave to S'ambhn. The Bilsad inscription of JGnnara 
Gupta I refers to the construction of a in the 

temple of SvamI Mahasena, thus representing another 
form of Hindu worship. The Bihar inscription speaks 
of the erection of a while the object of the Blntan 
pillar inscription is to record the installation oHhe 

image of S'arhgin. The most popular sect of the Hindu 
religion, patronised in the Gupta period, seems to have 
been Vaisiiavism. A large number of Gupta inscrip- 
tions are distinctly representative of Vaisnaya tenden- 
cies Further we hear of a temple of Cakrabhrh a dis- 
tinct form of Visnu, which is said to have been bin t by 
CakrapSlita on the embankments of the Sue] ars'ana lake. 
The Indor inscription of Skanda Gupta records the dona- 
tion of a gift, by one Deya VisQu, for PejetuaHy 
lighting a lamp, in a temple of the Sun-god. This 
sii^ygests that solar worship also formed a prominent 
feature of the Hindu religion of that period Another 

temple of the Sun was built by a guild 
as described in the Mandasor inscription of 437 A. D. A 
part of the temple collapsed, in course of time, and was 
L^ire^h 473 A. D., by the same guild The ereobon 
Ta dedicated to God Janardana. a form o£ 

Visnu, by MStrvis^u and DhanyaYisnu, is recorded m 
the Bran inscription of Budha Gupta. MStpyi^u. who 
was a feudatory of Brrdha Gupta, *W 

inscription, as ‘ a great deYOtee of J'f ' ^ 

Such inscriptions, and others of a similar nature, clearly 
indicate tha^ the Hindu religion, in all its fonns of wor- 
s“d dcYOtion, was adopted by Gupta soYcreign 
and their feudatories. The aYatSras of Ymn, the 

Yaiflha, are glorified in the rigW Bwaijic fashion, The 
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doctrine of bhakti^ as means of salvation, appears to 
have been the generally prevalent teaching. Vedic 
religion, in its popular form, must have necessarily 
demanded, in those days, a change from mystic absolu- 
tism to popular theism. 

Another significant feature of the Hindu religion is 
clearly brought about by a study of the Gupta inscrip- 
tions. A number of inscriptions of the Gupta sovereigns, 
of their feudatories, and even of private individuals, in 
tliat period, record grants of villages and land to Bra- 
hmanas.^ Dana did form a special characteristic of the 
Brahmanical religion. It cannot be denied that state 
patronage was generally a privilege of the Brahinanas. 
The five Damodarpur plates and the four Baridpur plates, 
for instance, refer to grants of land made either to Bra- 
hmanas or to some Hindu gods. Donations are said to 
have been given also for the maintenance of temples 
and of other accessories of worship, e. g., lamps etc.. 
Other donations of a religious character, which clearly 
indicate the " Hindu bias ^ of the period, are those for 
the performance of five great rites, for the erection of a 
^ after the completion of the sacrifice, and for 

e the establishment of 'B^s for Brahinanas and other 
rr communities. 

Ample evidence is thus available regardinga power- 
ful religious upheaval in the Gupta period, which was 
characterised by the revival of sacrificial rites, big and 

1 The author of this book is working on an interesting 
problem of Indian Epigraphy, viz, the study of Ancient Indian 
inscriptions recording grants of villages etc. to Brahmanas, 
with a view to ascertain, if possible, the time and the 
manner in which various Tfms of Brahmanas and of 

. Teda spread oyer diffeyont parts of India. 
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small, of gods and goddesses belonging to the Hindu pan- 
theon, and of other features of the Hindu religion, such 
as dana to Brahmanas. Curiously enough, Hindu gods 
and goddesses were not even referred to, except in one 
rare case, in the epigraphic records, discovered in the di- 
strict of Mathura and its immediate neighbourhood, which 
extend chronologically over nearly five centuries before 
the rise of the Guptas. With the consolidation of power 
of the Imperial Guptas, in Northern India, however, the 
state of affairs conspicuously changed. The majority 
of inscriptions belonging to the Gupta period are Bra- 
hmanical in character. Besides the features of the revival 
of Hinduism, which are mentioned above, there is an- 
other significant thing to be noted ; and that is the uni- 
versal adoption of Sanskrit langirage, instead of Pali or 
other Prakyfcas, in the Gupta inscriptions. Brahmanio 
influence thus had its special stamp on all aspects of 
national life. In the times before the rise of the 
Guptas, the Prakrta dialects had acquired such great im- 
portance, that not only were they used for inscriptions, 
so that those inscriptions should be understood by 
the general populace, who had studied little Sanskrit, 
but a number of literary works also, such as the 
of Hala and the of GuQadhya, were 

written in those dialects. Sanskrit however, rose in 
estimation when the Guptas came to power. The very 
fact that all epigraphic records, which are usually 
intended for public information, are in literary Sanskrit 
language, clearly indicates that the study of Sanskrit 
language and literature had considerably developed, 
even among common people, under the Guptas. The 
revival of the Hindu religion gave rise to a correspon- 
ding revival of the Hindu social organisation. 
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Inspite of all these features of Hinduism, which cha- 
racterised the i-egime of the Guptas, 

httely certain. The Gupta sovereigns had imbihed m 
themselves the true spiritof Hinduism, namely, lemaik- 
IwHolerance towards other religions. We Pave already 
seen how they patronised, in a variety ol ways, the two 
other contempoU religions, 

‘While Brahmanism’, observes Sir Eamkiishna B , 
darkar, ‘rose in importance and popular 
sm declined in a corresponding degree. The 
records belonging to this period, though few m number, 
r suggerve :ud sigrUficaut. That Buddhism was 
still flourishing, at that time, is proved, beyond doubt, 
by the great mass of decorative sculpture and the large 
number of images discovered at Sarnath alone. Samudra 
.4upta had allowed a to be built for °nesejil- 
grims. The SSflci pillar inscription of Candm Gupta ii 
records a grant, made by a military officer, for feeding 
./ten Buddhist mendicants and for lighting two tope m 
the 'iewel-house’. The Mankuwar inscription of Knmara 
Gupta I speaks of the installation of an ^ image of 
Buddha, hy one Bhiksii Buddhamitra. There is another 
inscription at Saftci, dated 449 A. X>., of Harisvammi, 
the wife of Sanasiddha, which records the grant of twelve 
dinaras, as a fixed capital, out of interest on which a 
mendicant belonging to was to be fed daily. There 

is a mention, in that inscription, also of a grant 

^iewelhouse, ’of three dlnarns, the interest on which 

was to be spent on three lamps to be lighted daily 
before Blessed Buddha, and of one more ga'ant of one 
dinara, for the seats of four Buddhas, the interest to be 
spent on a lamp lighted daily at the seats, burther 
references are found, in the inscriptions of Kumara 
Gupta II and Budha Gupta, to images of Buddha set up 
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at Saranath. More images are said to have been set up, 
two at Mathura, in 463 A. D. and 548 A. D., and one 
each at Deoriya in Allahabad district, Kasia in Gorakh- 
pur district, Buddha Gaya and Saranath. Two things 
regarding the Buddhist inscriptions and images of 
Buddha, belonging to the Gupta period, are worth 
noticing. Firstly, the language even of these Buddhist 
records is Sanskrit, though Buddhists are known to have 
generally favoured Pali ; and secondljs the images of 
Buddha were set up and worshipped, exactly in the same 
manner as those of Hindu gods and goddesses. We 
clearly see how the Gupta revival of Hinduism had 
perceptibly influenced Buddhism. The principles of 
faith in and devotion to personal gods were incorporated 
in this new form of Buddhism. Use of Sanskrit lan- 
guage, by Buddhist teachers, considerably raised their 
teachings in popular estimation. Nagarjuna developed-' 
a distinct form of Mahayanism, modifying the original 
Buddhist teaching to keep pace with the revival and 
renovation of Brahmanism. The charm of triratna — 
5^4, ^ — was consequently on the wane. 

The earliest form of Buddhism had split up into a 
number of schools and had ultimately exhausted itself. 
We are told by Hiuen Tsang that Narasimha Gupta 
was the first Gupta sovereign to turn Buddhist. KuinSra 
Gupta II, Budha Gupta, and Bhanu Gupta BalSditya II 
are also said to have been followers of Buddhism. The. 
fact in these cases, however, seems to be that these 
sovereigns were particularly partial and sympathetic 
towards Buddhism. There is hardly any evidence to 
justify the assumption that they had actually adopted 
Buddhism as their religion. On the other hand the 
general religious tendency, even during the regime of 
these sovereigns, clearly appears to be Hindu. There 
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is no indication of any Gupta soTcreign, 

Gupta II to Baladitya II, having been convened any 

other faith. , /-( i 

A few Jaina insoriptiona belonging to the Gup a 
period are also available. Two of them recor 
Fnlllation of images of Jaina m^-thankaras, m 424 
A,D. and 469 A.D., at Udayagiri and Kahaun t'- 

An inscription of Kumara Gupta I, dated 431 A. D., 
7eoords the setting up of an image at Mathura. It 
seems that Jainism also had many adherents aid 
Xns about this time. It was still "ngering m 
Mathura, but the days of its 

<rone. The Gupta inscriptions clearly indicate that 
Hinduism flourished at the cost of these rival faiths. 

of the Gupta inscriptions from the literary 
point of view is also interesting. Sanskrit piose and 
poetry are seen to have been handled with equal 
mstery The evidence provided by these inscriptions 
^finitely disproves Max Mueller’s theory that Sanskrit 
literature had been dormant during the period of 
invasions in India. Hari^ena, the au^thor of he 
Allahabad pillar inscription, was certainly » J 

predecessor of great Kalidasa. Another giet of consi- 
Lrable merit was Vasula, the son of Kakka and the 
court-poet of Yas’odharman. The Meharauli non pillar 
inscription is a remarkable piece of literary art. Many 

Gupta sovereigns themselves were great men of letten 

and renowned patrons of Sanskrit earning The 
inscriptions leave no doubt regarding the existence of 
real Sanskrit KSivya as also of a science of poetics in ttot 
period. The reference in the Junagadh rook inscrip- 
Uon, unmistakably 
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to the ao(iriairifcaiiCG of the author with Sahifcyas'astra, as 
well as to his knowledge of traditional literary alankaras. 
The use of compounds in ornamental epithets appears 
to have been much in favour. A distinct departure is 
thus made from the epic style. The descriptions; though 
not of a very high order, still display considerable merit, 
as for instance, in the vivid picture of the devastation 
caused by the flooding of the dam of the Sudars'ana 
lake. Compactness of expression is the conspicuous 
characteristic of the Allahabad pillar inscription. 

^ Generally the writers of the Gupta inscriptions 
prefer long compounds and long sentences. A variety 
of metres is skilfully made use of and different literary 
styles are adopted. What is particularly interesting 
from the point of view of the history of Sanskrit litera- 
Mre is the appearance, in these inscriptions, of the 
-mannerisms of later Sanskrit Kavya. Enough will 
-have been said regarding the excellence of the literature 
■ ;of' the Gupta period when we mention the name of 
.KSlidasa as being the greatest luminary in a galaxy of 
brilliant writers, patronised by the Gupta sovereigns 
and their feudatories. 

. 'Administrative : Economic 

We shall now attempt a study of the Gupta iuscrip- 
'tions from the point of view of political administration 
"and economic life obtaining under the Guptas. A 
Gupta' sovereign was apparently nominated by his 

I -predecessor', as in the case of Samudra Gupta and Candra 
Gupta II. The right of primogeniture, was not necessarily 
always enforced. Preference in succession was given 
to a prince, who had already proved his worth. Usually 
j .all princes "were entrusted with responsible work 
' .during the regime of the sovereign. Skanda Gupta, 
for instance, was sent to fight against the Hflijas when 
H. 
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•■nriA The king was the supreme , 
he was the .ntiiority in all matters, 

head of the state and niade to 'dWine 

Frequent references seem siqs3- 

natare’ of the king, w en j aooompUahnienta 

ete- The pmon 

of the sovereigns literary, inscriptions 

nratic- which are often ,egarded as 

cannot have been idle pra. ^ to a prince, 

indicating ^e type of eduo^w fought the 

BliSnu Gnpta is said to baje peiso^^ ^ 

enemies. Skanda Gup a g^^jpaigns. With regard 

bare earth, ’ during one of his ppad, in 

to the domestic life of a ’ ^eng-at least of the 

the inscriptions, the names of he r qneens 

Pattadevls. The ePig>»Pb>“ > s^^ 

not dynastic 1 therefore se _ often appointed viceroys 
ted. Persons of birth v^ e o to a^o , J 

of the provinces in as we have 

ever, later on, pioved j-^i^+pcration of the empire. 

already seen, it helpe^ ^^.inhlv assisted by a council of 
The monarch was invariably •. * 

„.inisters, whose POB^B -ere o^n li 

Prthvise^a, a ^ho 4s a 

for i^Btance, was the son f S kh 

3 S.. i«» ».1» tt. a.,1- M ™a.?r» 

derably changing. Phe V _.ct..TpT-iTf?3; Thft title 

»"•••' J'tSii'” tSw«''3d‘Swte 

X « * «i»" ” 
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transferred from, one portfolio to anotlier or that one 
minister was in charge of several departments. The 
was expected to accompany the sovereign to 
the battlefield, in order to assist him in matters relating 
to peace and war. The f were nstially governors 
of provinces and was a high administrative 

( ) officer. The defence ministers w^ere called 
^Ti^l^rfor We have no definite evidence 

to say whether the Gupta sovereigns had anything like 
a central There is a reference in the Bilsad 

inscription to a ('Tt) which, however, does not posi- 
tively prove the existence of a central political assembly. 
On the other hand, the Basarh seal, discovered by 
Bloch, mentions the of Udanakiipa, which fact 

seems to imply that local did exist. The reference ' 

clearly indicates that still formed, in the Gupta 

period, an important element of Hindu polity. The 
mention, in an inscription, of the corporation of guild- 
presidents, traders, and chiefs of ^groups of ‘artisans and 
of kindred bodies, provides interest- 

ing glimpses in the economic organisations of the Gupta 
period. Corporate activity seems to have been the out- 
standing feature of all the three aspects of national 

life— social, political and economic. 

Various ministers and officials of different grade are 
* referred to in the Basarh seals. The whole empire was 
divided, for administrative purposes, into des'as and 
bhuktis, the latter being subdivided into prades'as and 
visayas. Among des'as are mentioned S'ukulides'a, 
Madhyades'a, Surastra, Kosala, Antarvedi, Dabhala etc. 
The reference in the inscription of Skanda Gupta, 

points to the fact that des'as were 
governed by officers, who were called gpptrs. It may 
be recalled here that Parijadatta was appointed by 
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Skanda Gupta, ‘ after great deliberation, to ^ook after , 
theoiTiland military adminiEtration of Snra?tia It 

was however found necessary to reinforce tbo defen 

of that province, and so a special mi i ary g ’ 
SenSpati Bhattarka, was deputed to assist the governo^ 
On account of the grave political emergency w ic. 
obtained in the province, at that ^ne, the civil admini- 
stration also came to be controlled later on, by the 
Senapati. This is a typical case which indicates condi- 
tions demanding the proclamation of martial law in 
times of emergency. The list of bhuktis ino u es 
Pundravardhana, TIrabhukti, Nagarabhukti, Sravasti- 
bhrikti, Ahiccliatrabhukti etc. The bhuktis were 
governed, according to the inscriptions, by Uparika 
Mah5r5jas. Many of them, such as, Bajaputradeva of 
Piin4i*avardhana, Govinda Gupta of TIrabhukti, 
tkaca Gupta of Tumain, were princes belonging to the 
imperial family of the Guptas. Imperial officials, like 
Kumaramatyas and Ayuktakas, as well as feudatory 
MaharSjas, were in charge of the administration of 
vi^ayas and prades'as, which are often referred to m 
the Gupta inscriptions. These include L5ta, Tripun, 
'Arikiija, Gaya, Kotivarsa etc. Some of the vi§ayapatis, 
like Sarvanaga of Antarvedi, were directly responsible 
to the emperor, while others, like the visayapatis of . 
Kotivarsa, Arikina, and Tripuri, ruled under provincial 
governors. There existed, in those days, a regular 
hiararchy of officers and functionaries, to help the 
governors and visayapatis, in the administration of the 
-political units under their charge. The inscriptions 
mention, in this connection, Cauroddharaiiika, 

Da]j43‘P^s'ika, Nagaras're§thin, Sarthavaha, Prathama- 
kulika, PrathamakSyastha, PustapSla etc. The names 
gf these officers clearly indicate the type of work 
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entrusted to them. It included, among other things, 
law and order, supervision of economic and other cor- 
porations, civic life, and clerical business. Every visaya 
consisted of a number of gramas, which were admini- 
stered by Gramika, Mahattara, Bhojaka and other 
subordinate officers. The Allahabad pillar inscription ^ 
indicates that, outside the limits of imperial territories, 
lay the vassal kingdoms and republics, whose political 
relation with the central imperial authority, namely, 
the crown, is also clearly brought out therein. 

The Basarh seals provide us with ample information 
regarding the provincial and municipal administration 
as'^well as the economic organisation in the^ province 
of Tirabhukti. The seals mention several officials, like 
Uparika, Kumaramatya, MabSpratihSra, Mahadai54a- 
nSyaka, Vinayasthitisthapaka, Bhatas'vapati etc. The 
titles of these officers clearly point to the official business 
entrusted to them. Eurther a list of government offices 
has been given, which is sufficient evidence to indicate 
the great efficiency and discipline with which civil 
and military administration was carried on under the 
Guptas. We find there: 

and 

these, namely, 

teUt, is particularly significant. It shows that, under 
the Gupta regime, the department of military finance 
was sepatoted from that of civil finance. This must 
have been certainly necessitated by the conditions 
prevailing under the majority of Gupta sovereigns. It 
had been the attempt of the Guptas, all along, not to 
allow their military enterprise to interfere writh tire 
Civil life of the people, %Mng victorious 
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battles in order to satisfy their imperial ambitions, the 
Guptas were equally keen on raising the standard of 
living of their subjects. 

The inscriptions of the Gupta period afford interesting 
glimpses in the system of revenue administration and 
economic life. The terms of the Gaya grant of Samudra 
Gupta, dated 329 A. D., which is the earliest of this 
kind, suggest that the village was assigned with the 
Uparika tax. When a village was granted to any 
person or community, the villagers were required not 
only to render general obedience to the donee but also 
to pay to him the usual dues from the village. These 
dues were of two kinds -meya, that is, contribution in 
kind ; and hiranya, tax in cash. There was a reciprocal 
obligation on the part of the donee. He was not to 
admit in his village, after the grant was valid, the 
revenue-paying householders, artisans etc from other 
villages. This important document illustrates, according 
to Ghosal ( Bevemie System ), the different classes of 
tenants inhabiting an ordinary revenue-paying village, 
in the early Gupta period ; namely, the temporary 
tenants paying the Uparika tax and other tenants 
paying the usual contributions in cash or in kind. It 
further shows the strict control which the state main- 
tained, under the Guptas, over the pious grants of land 
by making it an essential condition of the gift that 
revenue -paying tenants should not be admitted into the 
privileged village to the detriment of the king^s revenue. 
Fa Hien seems to suggest, in his account, that revenue 
was mainly derived from the rents of the crown lands. 
Only those who cultivated land belonging to the sover- 
eign had to pay, by way of tax, a portion of the gain on 
it. The inscriptions do not, however, provide even the 
slightest evidence % thjs supposition, The misundep- 
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standing is obviously caused by the fact that other 
sources of state-income were comparatively few and 
unimportant. Further there is definite evidence in the 
inscriptions to indicate that the state was virtuab if not 
legal, owner of the soil. Jayaswal, on the other hand, 
holds the mew { Bincho Polity ) that the Gupta title 
deeds inscribed on copperplates and registered at the 
office of the district officer, whose seals they bear, 
clearly prove private ownership of land. E. G. Basak 
also seems to support Jayaswal’s opinion, but further 
qualifies it by stating that land belonged jointly to the 
state and the people, or that, in other words, it belonged 
to village-assemblies. He points out that the state 
could not alienate lands without the consent or approval 
of the people’s representatives, the mahattara and other 
business-men. Moreover, according to him, only one- 
sixth of the sale proceeds went to the royal exchequer, 
five-sixths going to the funds of village-assemblies, 
subject to the supervision of the sovereign. It may 
however be urged against these views that the so-called 

people’s representatives were but minor officials of the 

state. Further the word, dharma^adbhaga, refers to 
the share in the spiritual merit, and not to the portion, 
of the sale proceeds. The most convincing argument 
in favour of the exclusive state-ownership of the class 
of lands mentioned in the inscriptions is that the 
grant of such lands is recommended on Jne groi^nd that 
the sovereign would thereby acquire wealth by sale 
proceeds, as well as spiritual merit. The elaborate 
official procedure comprising the three stages of formal 
application (vijiiapyam, abhyarthanam ), the verification 
by record-keepers, and the inspection and severance of 
land sold, may also seem tp confirm the ^tate ownership 
of snch lands, 
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The Dhanaidaha mutilated copperplate inscription of 
Kumara Gupta I, dated 432 A. D., the Damodarpur 
copperplates of the same Gupta sovereign, and of Budha 
Gupta, the Pahadpur copperplate of Budha Gupta, and 
Damodarpur copperplate of Bhanu Gupta provide 
several details regarding the nature of lands disposed of 
and the conditions of their tenure. There were three 
types of land-samudayabahya or revenue-free land, 
aprahata or untilled land, and khila k^etra or fallow 
land. These terms seem to refer to the unappropriated 
• waste lying on the outskirts of settled villages. As 
Ghosal points out ( Eeveiwe Sijstem ), the cultivable 
village-area was not only assessed for the usual taxes, 
but was also surveyed for revenue purposes, according 
to the prevailing standards of land-measurement. • The 
conditions of sale, mentioned in the inscriptions, are 
varied. In some cases the sale adheres to the custom 
of non -destruction of the principal. In other cases,- the 
sale is ‘ in perpetuity ,’ with or without the right of 
alienation. The Gupta inscriptions mentioned above 
give us further information about the authorities: 
entrusted with the disposal of waste lands, as well as 
about the constitution of the office of district headquarters.' 

In the later imperial Gupta period, there are grants- 
of ParivrSiiaka Maharajas and the Ucchakalpa Maha:'-' 
rSljas, which are also important from this point of view.- 
The grants of ipreligious nature are usually perpetual,, 
heritable and exempt from several customary burdens 
of the village. Different types of taxes are mentioned, 
such as, Udrafiga or revenue received from permanent 
tenants, Uparika or revenue received from temporary 
tenants, and Corakara or police tax. The Ucchakalpa 
grants are donations to persons of various classes for- the 
purpose of worship at an(^ repair of temples. Ope p,ote«» 
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worthy, .insoriptiorx of 'this period- .T^fera to the settle- 
ment of the boundary dispute. The two MahSrSjas 
concerned decided on their cpmmon boundary and 
erected a column for that purpose, at Ambloda. Among 
new items of revenue, mentioned in the inscriptions 
of early 7th century A. 13;, there is one indicated by the 
term, das'SparSdha. It may refer, .according to Ghoaal, 
to the right of the donee to be exethpt from the guilt 
accruing from, the commission, of some traditional 
offences by the villagers. iFleet,. bn, the other hand» 
understands, %■ the term, the donee’s right to the 
imoceeds of fines inflicted for commission of ten 
offences by the villagers. . 

There is ; a reference,, in the inscriptions of this 
period, to a regular administrative organisation ,f^ 
collection of taxes in Kathiawar and North Gujerat. As 
has been pointed out elsewhere, land-grants were 
sanctioned even by feudatories of sovereigns, under 
the regime of the last Gupta line of Magadha. There is 
clear evidence to show that waste-lands were then 
exclusively owned by the state. The system of measuring . 
land according to fixed standard appears to have been ^ 
given up. The Deo Bamnark inscription oi JIvita 
Gupta II mentions Udranga, Uparika, Das'aparadha ^ 
and Paiica, as sources of revenue. The burden of ; 
forced service, though in existence, was very mild. 

Eoyal land ,was divided, according to Hiuen Tsang, 

into four classes : — tv. 

( 1 ) Lands for the provision of the expenses of reli- r 

gious activities of the sovereign himself ; . 

( 2 ) lands to be endowed to great public servants, 
by way of remuneration ; 

( 3 ) lands given away 
etnal emi pence } and 
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(4) lands given as gifts to various sects and com- 
munitiea. 

With reference to the minting of coins, Vincent 
Smith mentions a specific financial expedient illustra- 
ting the fixed policy of the Gnptas, in times ot extra- 
ordinary crisis. The weight of coins remained nn- 
changed even during emergency, hut there was definite 
decline effected in the amount of pure gold. _ 

This general study of the Gupta inscriptions from the 
religious, literary, administrative and economic points 
of view bears ample testimony to the high standard of 
perfection in several aspects of national life attained 
undet the regime of the Guptas, whose sole ideal^ was 
the propagation of peace, prosperity and happiness 
among the people. 
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Ayodhya, 125, 160, 163.- 

Bahlika, Bactria, Balkh, 24, 25, 
26, 28, 78 n, 81, 99, 115 
Balaghat copperplates, 117, 118 
124 

Balavarman, 57, 58 
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Balia, 2, 48, 71, 72, 79, 166, 169 
Bandhuvarman, 16, 97, 129, 133 
Bannerjee (Dr. R. D.), 27, 44, 
77 n, 96, 123, 160, 165, 170, 179 
Banskhera inscription, 169, 179, 
180 

Barabar inscription, 164 
Barkamaris, 72, 73, 74 
Barnett (Dr.), 1, 51, 55 
Basak (Mr. R. G.), 96, 128, 136, 
199 

Basarh seals, 91, 102, 119, 195, 
197 

Batihagarh inscription, 61 
‘Battle-axe type’ (of coins), 66, 
67 

Bayley, 14 

Bengal, 24, 25, 26, 28, 36, 37, 

59, 86, 87, 96, 98, 105, 114, 117, 
124, 131, 138, 139, 140, 143, 
153, 154, 158, 170, 177, 182 
Berar-Maratha country, 117 
Besnagar, 57, 61 
Bhagadatta, 177 
Bhagavata religion, 81 
Bhamodra -Mahotta copperplate, 
144 

Bhandarkar (Dr. D. R.), 22, 24, 
50, 51, 59, 61, 74, 77 n, 79, 91 
Bhandarkar (Sir R. G.), 15, 190 
Bhanu Gupta, Baladitya II, 8, 20, 
126, 130, 140, 144, 145, 152, 
153, 154, 157, 158, 159, 160, 
161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 167, 
168, 170, 173, 184, 191, 

194, 200 

Bharsar hoard (of coins), 139 
Bharasivas, 18, 19, 20, 26, 30, 

36, 45, 47, 66, 186 
Bhaskaravarman, 58, 178, 181 
Bhattakapatra grant, 15 


Bhattarka, 114, 144, 146, 147, 196 
Bhau Daji (Dr.), 110 
Bhavanaga, 18, 26, 66 
Bhawalpur (State), 60, 63 
Bhide (Prof.), 97 
Bhilsa, 61, 84 
Bhimavarinan, 114 
Bhita, excavation of, 17 
Bhitari silver copper seal, 103, 
104, 105, 107, 123, 124, 126, 
127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132 
Bhitari stone pillar inscription, 
4, 6, 41, 99, 100, 103, 104, 105, 
111, 112, 113, 115, 146, 186, 
187 

Bbogavarman, 183 
Bhoja, 70, 89 
Bholanath (Mr.), 81 
Bhumara stone pillar inscription, 
ISO 

Bihar, 33, 63, 87, 105, 124, 131, 
182 

Bihar inscription, 103, 109, 186, 
187 

Bijayagarh stone pillar inscrip- 
tion, 7 

Bilsad stone pillar inscription, 
4, 6, 94, 95, 100, 187, 195 
Bloch, 21, 167, 195 
Bodha Gaya, 62 
Bose (Mr. S. K.), 8 n 
‘ Box-headed ’ variety (of 
script) j 8 
Brahmadatta, 138 
Brahmanda Purdna, 46 
Brahmanism, Hinduism, Hindu 
culture, 185-192 

Buddha, Buddhism, Bauddha, 86, 
93, 98, 100, 114, 125, 131, 133, 
138, 142, 144, 161, 181, 185, 
190, 191 


58, 


192, 

33, 
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Budha Gupta, 4, 6, 14, 102, 127, 
128, 129, 132, 136-1^0, 142, 143, 
145, 148, 149, 150, 152, 153, 
167,187, 190,191,200 
Bulanclshahr, 57, clay seal of, 
57, district, 111 
Bundelkhand, 55, 57, 58 
Buehler, 5, 16, 38, 45 
Burgess, 5 
Burma, 63 
Burnell, 7 

Calukyas, 171, 183, 184 
Cakrapalita, 107, 108, 114, 187 
Cambay, 87, plates, 75 
Cambodia, 63 
Campavatl, 48 
Capdasati, S^atavahana, 32 
Capdasena, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36 
Caiidavarman, 27, 57 
Candra, 4, 23, 24, 25. 26, 27, 78 n 
Candragarhhasutra, 131 
Candra Gupta I, 16, 21, 22, 25, 
26, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 44, 58, 
90, 142 

Candra Gupta II, 2, 4, 7, 11, 14, 
15,20, 22, 25, 27, 28, 29, 38, 
40, 41, 51, 60, 68, 69-94, 101, 
107, 115, 117, 119, 127, 135, 
139, 140, 167, 186, 190, 192, 
193, 194 

Candra Gupta III, 140, 141, 148 
Candragupta Maurya, 24, 25, 107 
Central Provinces, 8, 17, 50, 51, 
56, 87, 138, 173 
Ceylon, 62, 68 
Chakravarti (Mr.), 24, 24n 
Chandravalli inscription, 31 
Chatra coins, 28 


Ciratadatta, 96, 97 
Civil War, 42 
Cola country, 182 , 183 

Corporate activity, 195 
'Couch type’ (of coins), 93 
Cunningham, 4, 14, 60, 63 

Dabhala, 195 

Daivaputra Sahi §ahanusahi, 61, 
77, 78 

Daksa. 155, 156 

Dak§iuapatha, 17, 49, 50, S3, 56, 
57 

Daraapa, 49, 52 

Damodara Gupta, 172, 173, 174,. 
175. 176, 179 

Damodarpur copperplates, 91, 96, 
97, 138, 142, 143, 149, 160, 163, 
169, 170, 171, 172, 186, 188, 
200 

Dana, 188 
Dasapura, 129, 133 
Dasgupta (Dr.), 70n, 143 
Dattabhata, 119 
Dattadevi, 64, 68, 80 
Davaka, 59 
Deccan, 56, 87, 94 
Delhi, 23, 58 

Deo Baranark inscription, 154, 
164, 165, 169, 173, 177, 183, 
184, 201 

Deogarh inscription, 183 
Deva Gupta, Devaraja, ( Candra 
Gupta II), 28, 40, 86, 88, 106 
Deva Gupta (of Malwa ), 166» 
179, 180, 181 
Deva Gupta 11, 183,184 
Devara§tra, 50, 52, 53 , 54, 55 
Devasena VSkataka, 116 
Devavis^u, 111, 187 
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Fa Hien, 2, 86, 92, 93, 139, 198 
Faridpur grant, 63, 188 
Ferozshah, Sultan, 24 n 
Fezpur rock inscription, 16 
Fleet, 3, 7, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 18, 
25, 28, 40, 41, 44, 45, 50, 52, 57, 
59, 62, 64, 81,84, 88, 91,96,99, 
109, 111, 132, 144, 157, 171, 
182, 201 


Devendravarman, 52 
Devicandragupta, 2, 69-75, 76, 
77, 78n, 79 

Dhanaidaha copperplate, 200 
Dhananjaya, 50 

Dhanyavi§ixu, 138, 146, 152, 187 
Dhara, 168 
Dharasena I, 147 
Dharasena II, 15 
Dharmaditya, 63 
Dharmado?a, 155, 156 
Dharma§adbhaga, 199 
Dharmavijaya, Dharmavijayin, 

49, 65 

DhruvadevI, 70, 71, 72, 73, y4, 
79, 91, 94, 167 

Digvijaya, Digvijayin, 49, 64, 6^6 
Dikshit (Rao Bahadur K. N.), 17, 
57 

Dikshit (Mr. S. K.), 161n 
Divekar (Dr. H. R.), 65, 112 
Dronasimha, 144, 145, 146, 147^ 
149 

Dvada^abhuja Devi, 84, 187 
Economic life ( under th< 
Guptas ), 198-202 


Gadahara (dynasty), 62 
Gadhwa inscription, 85, 95 
Ganapati Naga, 57 
Gandhara, 99, 159 
Gangadhar inscription (of Nara- 
varman), 27 

Gangadhar stone inscription, 8, 


Gahgas, 90, 102 

Gangetic valley, 20, 26, 30, 35, 
36, 37, 49 

Ganguly (Mr.), 20, 103, 104, 141 
Ganja inscription, 51 
Ganjam plates, 16 
Garde (Mr. M. B.), 119 
Gardhabhilas, 18 
Garuda coins, 62 
Gauda, Gaudas, 140, 143, 154, 
166, 169, 170, 171, 179, 180, 
181, 184 

Gautamiputra, 18, 38 
Gaya copperplate, 39, 40, 44, 63, 
68, 125, 198 

Gaya (district), 123, 164, 182, 
196 

Geography (of ancient India), 
5, political, 45, 47, 50 
Ghatotkaca (Maharaja), 21, 22, 
3S; 36, 40 

Ghatotkaca Gupta, 21, 22, 91, 94 
79, 102, 119, 120, 148, 167, 196 


Elephant-rider type ( of coins ), 
101 

Epigraphia Indica, 27, 53, 58, 74 
Eran (Airikipa), 56, 97, 196 
Eran Boar stone inscription, 145, 
146, 152,153 

ErandapaUa, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55 
Eran inscription ( of Samudra 
Gupta ), 44, 56, 63, 64, 68 
Eran stone pillar inscription, 4, 
6, 8, 14, 136, 137, 138, 144, 145, 
152, 153, 187 

Eran stone pillar inscription of 
510 A. D., 140, 152, 153, 161n 
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Ghosal (Dr.), 198 , 200, 201 
Girinagara, 107, 147, 148 

Gotnatikottaka,'184 

Gomati valley, 79, 183 
Gopacandra, 161, 163 
Goparaja, 8, 152, 153, 154, 161 n 
Government offices, 197 
Govinda Gupta, 91, 94, 119, 120, 
124, 126, 137, 151, 167, 196 
Govinda IV, Rastrakuta, 75 ■ 
Grahavarman, Maukhari, 178, 
180, 181 

Gujerat, 5, 77 n, 87, 117, 124, 144, 
147, 149, 201 
Gupacandra, 69 

Gunaighar copperplate, 140, 141, 
142, 143, 145 
Gupikagrahara, 142 
Gupta (Miss), 16 n 
Gupta (Maharaja), 21, 22, 32 
Gupta administration, 91, 92, 97^ 
98, 109, 138, 146, 147, 151, 182, 
193-202 

Gupta alphabet, 5, 63 
Gupta art, 63 

Gupta coins, 3, 4, 30, 66 ff, 84, 
93 ff, 101, 121, 123, 124, 125, 
127, 130, 131, 135, 136, 139, 141, 
151, 161, 182, 183,202 
Gupta dvnasty, 1, 2, 95, 103, 113 
Gupta era, 10 ff, 34, 63, 146, 150, 
151 

Gupta foreign policy, 90 
Guptakala, 12 

Gupta palaeography. 8 n, 98 
Gupta terracottas, 63 
Gupte (Mr. Y. R.). 52, 160,^170 
Gurjara Pratihara dynasty, 77 
Gwalior stone inscription, 10, 
146, 154, 155 


Ha raha inscription, 11, 12, 159, 
164, 169, 170, 171, 172 
Hari Gupta, 148 
Hari§epa, 42, 45, 47, 66, 68, 192 
Harisepa, Vakataka, 116 
Harivarman, Maukhari, 164, 166, 
167, 168, 172, 173 

Harjavarman, 16 
Harsacarita, 2, -48, 72, <8 n, /9, 
166, 169, 174, 175, 179, 180 
Har§a Gupta, 168 
Harsagupta, 168, 172 
Harsavardhana, 58, 123, 165, 166, 
169, 174, 175, 178, 179, 180, 181, 
182, 184 

Hastin, 14, 149, 150, 162 
Hastivarman, 50, 53, 54, 55 
' Heras (Rev. Father), 43, 90, 157, 
159, 171 

Hierarchy (of officers), 196 ff 
Hillebrandt, 70 
Himalayan states, 59, 8/ 

Hindu gods, worship of, 186, 
187, 188 

Hiuen Tsang, 2, 74, 102, 126, 127, 
136, 139, 140, 148, 152, 154, 
157, 158, 161, 162, 165, 174, 
191, 201 

Hoernle, 126, 157, 176 
‘Hoey’ (specimen of coins), 29 
'Horseman type’ (of coins), 93, 
101,124,139 
Hultzsch, 54, 144 
Hunas, 1, 15, 16, 99, 101, 105. 
109, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 

117, 118, 121, 122, 124, 126, 

127, 131, 15 4, 140, 141, 145, 

146, 151 , 153, 155, 156, 158, 

159, , 167, 171, 172, 173, 174, 
175, 193 
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Jagan Nath (Prof.) , 147 
Jaina, Jainism, Tirthankara, %, 
110, 120, 190, 192 
Jaina Kalpa Sutra, 100 
Jallundhar (district), 59, 79, 82 
Jaunpur inscription, 164, 168, 
169 

Jayadatta, 138 
Jayadeva I, 10, 18, 59 
Jayadeva 11, 18 
Jayanatha, 51 
Jaya Prakanda Yasa, 148 
Jayaswal (Mr. K. P.), 2, 20, 21, 
30, 32, 34, 35, 36, 48, 51, 54, 
55, 57, 64, 70, 77, 79, 156, 165, 
169, 194, 199 
Jayasvamini, 168 
Jivanta, 111 

Jivita Gupta I, 168, 169, 170, 
Jivita Gupta II, 154, 164, 165, 
173, 177, 184, 201 

Jouveau-Dubreuil (Prof. G.), 52, 
53, 54 

Jumna Valley, 51, 56 
Junagadh rock inscription, 4, 7, 
8,103, 106,107,111, 113, 115, 
146,147,192 


Images of Buddha, 190, 191 
Imperialism, Hindu Ideal of, 
63, 68 

India, Central, 25, 63, 87, 101, 
124,138,139,145 
India, Eastern, 148, 156, 172, 179 
India, Greater, 63 
India, Northern, 4, 11, 12, 18, 19, 
38, 44, 47, 58, 59, 66, 87, 92, 94, 
114,! 154, 155, 157, 163, 168, 
179, 181, 184, 189 
India, North-western, 78, 80, 81, 
82, 84, 94 

India, Southern, 4, 27, 55, 59 
India, trans-Vindhyan, 56 
India, Western, 52, 94, 130, 139, 
156 

Indor copperplate, 3, 111, 149, 


Indo-Scythian Kings, 5, 94 
Indraji (Pandit Bhagwanlal), 4, 


Indrapura, 111 
Indus, Sindhu, 24, 81 
Inscriptions, 3, on metals, 3, on 
nonmetals, 4, locality of, 4, 5, 
palaeographical study of, 5 ff, 
objects of, 8, methods of re- 
cording dates in, 9 ff, religious 
study of, 185-192, literary 
study of, 192-193, administra- 
tive and economic study of, 
193-202 

Isanavarman, Maukhari, 11, 12, 
159, 163, 169, 170, 171, 172, 


Kaca, 22, 40, 41, 42, 43, 46, 48, 
67, 180 

Kadambas, 31, 117 
Kadphises, 18, 19, 77 
Kaland, 77 

Kahaum stone pillar inscription, 
4, 110, 114, 192 
Kakanada, 61, 86 
Kakas, 61 
Kakatlyas, 50 
Kakubh, Kakubhagrama, 

(Kahawana), 110 


Isvaravarman, Maukhari, 
168. 169, 172, 173 
isvaravasaka, 86 
Using, 20, 21 
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Kakutsthavarman, 90j 91, 102 
Kalacuri era, 51 

Kalidasa, 28, 89, 90, 92, 101, 192, 

193 

Kalinga, 53, 65, 171 
Kaliyuga, 9, 74 

Kalyaiaavarman, 30, 31, 32, 33, 

34, 35, 48 

KamarQpa (Assam), 16, 58, 59, 
165, 176, 177, 178, 179, 181 
Kanauj, 77, 168, 179, 181, 184 
Kancanaka, 18 
Kanci, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 63 
Kandar (King), 54 
Kaniska, 18, 19, 32, 77 n, 78 n 
Kansu province, 114 
Kantedadak, village of, 142 I 

Kaiivas. 17, 19, 185, 186 
Kapilesvara, 82 

Karamdande inscription 74, 97, 
100 

KSraskara (Jatas), 33, 34 
Kar^iata, 55 
Karpatika, 97 
Kartikeya, 96, 100, 101 
Kartikeyanagara, 77, 79 
Kartrpura, 59, 79 
Kashmir, 24, 63, 156, 157, 158, 
159, 173,184 

Kasi, 132, 133, 137, 138, 153, 158, 
164 

Kasim Kota copperplates, 53 
Kathiawar, 5, 61, 86,87, 108, 114, 
117, 147, 149, 201 
Kaumudi-Mahotsava, % 21, 30, 
31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 48 
Kausambi, 33, 45, 48 
KaVi (Mr. Ramacandra), 30 
KaViraja, 68 
Kdvyamlmamsa, 79 


Kendur plates, 183 
Kerala, 51 
Kharavela, 65 
Kharparikas, 61 

Khasapara, Khadapara, (copper- 
plate grant), 96 
Khasas, 77, 

Khoh plates, 15, 149, 150 
Kielhorn, 51, 144 
Kirtimati, 32 

Kirtisena, Yadava of Mathura, 
32,33 

Kirtivarman I, 171 
Kisorika, 2, 33 
Korala, 49, 51 

Kosala, 49, 50, 51, 117, 118, 195 
Kotakula, 30, 35 
Kotakulaja, 35, 47, 48, 58 
Kotivarsa, 97, 160, 196 
Kot^ura, 50, 51, 52, 55 
Krpura, 142 
Kr?lvala, 2 

Kr§iia Gupta, 167, 168 
Kr§navarman, 102 
K§atrapa, 39, 61, 77 n, 82, 83 , 84, 
85, 86, 101, 117 ; coins of, 38, 
39 

Kubera, 50, 52, 54 
Kuberanaga, 88, 91, 105 
Kumaradevi, 22, 29, 30, 36 
Kumara Gupta I, 4, 6, 16, 40, 73, 
74, 77, 91, 93, 94, 95-102, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 109, 112, 115, 
116, 118, 119, 120, 121. 124, 
127, 129, 133, 135, 136, 140, 
142, 143, 186, 187, 190, 194, 
200 

Kumara Gupta II, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 123, 124, 127, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 132-136, 137, 138, 139, 
148. 151, 160, 190, 191 
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Kumar a Gupta (of Malv^a), 166, 
170, .171, 172, 173, 174, 176, 
179 

Kumara Gupta (II of Malwa), 
174,175,180 
Kumdrasambhavai 101 
Ku^iala, 51 
Kunjaraka, 31 

Kuntala, Kuritalesa, 89, 90, 117 
Ku?ana, 1. 18, 19, 20, 28. 29, 30, 
37,61,62, 78 n, 79,81,99 
Ku$tha1apura, 50, 55 
Kusumapura, 31 
Kutila type (of script), 7 

Lak^mapa, 151 
Lak§midevi, 172 
Lalitaditya, 184 
Lata, 196 

Lauhitya, Brahmaputra, 155, 159, 
164, 165, 168, 173, 176, 177, 
178, 179 

Levi (Prof. Sylvain), 2, 62, 69, 
Licchavis, 10. 16, 18, 19, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37 
‘Lyrist type’ (of coins), 30, 67, 
68 

Madhava HI, 102 
Madhava Gupta, 165, 166, 174, 
175, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184 
Madhava varman (of V i^pukupdin 
family), 171 

Madhuban copperplate, 166, 169, 
175,179, 180 
Madhyadesa, 195 
Madra, 110 
Madrakas, 60 

Madras (presidency), 51, 53, 63, 


Magadha, 10, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 

21, 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 

36, 37, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 47, 49, 

55, 56, 57, 67, 79, 110, 119, 120, 

122, 123, 137, 140, 141, 153, 

158, 163, 164, 165, 166, 171, 

173, 174, 175, 177, 179, 180, I 

182,184,201 i 

Magadhakula, 30, 31, 35 i 

Mahdbhdrata, 78 n, 185 
Mahdbhdsya (of Patanjali), 185 | 

Mahabodhi, 20 | 

Mahakantara, 49, 51, 55 ' 

Mahakosala, 51, 55 

Mahaksatrapa, 39, 77, 82, 83 ! 

Mahakuta inscription, 171 
Mahalaksmidevi, 132 
Maharastra, 52, S3 
Mahasena Gupta, 165, 166, 173, 

174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 

180, 181 

Mahasenagupta, 174, 175 

Mahasiva Gupta, 166, 173 

Mahendra, 49, 51 

Mahetidragiri, 50, 51, 52 

Mahesvara Naga, MaharSja, 57 

Mahipala I, 77 

Mahismati, 49 

Maitrakas, 144, 146, 149, 150 

Majhgavan plates, 150 I 

Majmal-ut~tawankh, 72, 74, 75, | 

• 77’ I 

Majumdar (Dr. R. C.}, 97, 104, j 

106 I 

Malava era, 11 I 

Malavas, 60 ; 

Mdlavikdgniniitram, 89 n j 

Mallasarul inscription, 143, 161 
Malloi, 60 1 

Malva (in Punjab), 60 ^ 

J 
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26, 39, 56, 61, 84, 85, 86, 
87, 88, 98, 108, 117, 118, 119, 
120, 124, 135, 137, 138, 140, 153, 
155, 156, 158, 163,164,165,116, 
167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 174, 175, 
178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184 
Mandar hill inscription, 4, 182, 
183 

Mandasor inscription, 16, 92, 97, 
100, 129, 133, 135, 137, 187 
Mandasor inscription of 467 
A.D„ 119, 120, 124, 126, 151, 167 
Mandasor inscription of Yaso- 
dharman Vi§puvardhana, 154, 

155, 156 

Mandasor stone pillar inscrip- 
tion, 6, 8, 12, 144, 145, 154, 155, 

156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 177 
Mandlik (Mr.), 144 
Manju-iri’-mulakalpa, 2, 21, 67, 

95,99,105,113,121, 125, 126, 
129, 131, 132, 134, 136, 139, 140, 
143, 153, 154, 162, 166 
Mankuwar stone image inscrip- 
tion, 4, 6, 98, 99, 100, 142, 190 
Maptaraja, 49 
Mantragupta, 31, 32 
Manusmyti, 185 

‘Marriage type’ (of coins), 29, 

■ 67 -'' 

Marshall (Sir John), 61 
Mathura, 33, 48, 58, 82, 189 
Mathura inscription, 11, 41, 68, 
81, 93, 186 

Mathura inscription (of Kumara 
Gupta I), 96, 192 
Matila, 57 
Matrceta, 155 
Matrvisp.u, 138, 152, 187 
Matsya Purana, 17, 46 


Maukharis, Maukhari dynasty, 
Varmans, 125, 154, 159, 163, 
164, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 
179,180,181, 183 
Mauryas, 17, 185 
Max Mueller, 192 
Mayurasarman, 31 
Meghavar^a (of Ceylon), 62 
Meharaulli Iron Pillar inscrip- 
tion. 4, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28. 78 n, 
81, 86, 87, 186, 192 
Mekala, 117, 118 
Mers, 159 

Mihirakula, 10, 126, 130, 154, 
155, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 163, 
171 

Mihirapuri, 23 

Ministers, council of, 194 ; here- 
ditary, 194; designations of, 
194 ; duties of, 195 
Mirashi (Prof. V. V.), 75, 7/ 
Mlecchas, 78 n, 103, 104, 105, 111 
Modi (Sir J.). 159 
Mookerji (Dr. R. K.)> 157, 176, 
177,178 

Morvi copperplate, 14 
Mrga^ikhavana, 20 
Mudraraksasa, 2, 70, 70 n 
Mukerjee (Mr. D. N.), 11 
Murundas, 62, 78 n 

Naga coins (of Padmavati) , 47, 
Nagadatta, 57 

Naga Lanchana (seal of Lahore) , 
57 

Nagarabhukti, 196 ^ 

Nagarjuna, Mahiyanistn, 191 
Nagarjuni inscription, 164 
Nagas, 47, 48, 57, 89 n, 109 
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Nagasena, 33, 35, 48, 57 
Nagawa stone horse inscription, 
93 

Nalanda, 20, 131, 139; clay seals 
of, 142; inscription, 131, 177 
Narasiiiiha Gupta, Baladitya I, 
104, 105, 106, 124, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 135, 136, 
137, 139, 157, 160, 161, 171, 191 
Naravarman, 27, 97, 133 
Narayanrao (Mr. N. Lakshmi), 
90 

Natendrasena, Vakataka, 116, 
117, 118, 120, 126, 151 
Narmada, 49, 58, 60, 87, 138 
Natyadarpatia, 2, 69, 73 
Nechne-Ki-Talai inscription, 51 
Nepal, 10, 59, inscription, 18 
‘New Nation’, 68, 186 
Nidhanapur copperplate, 177, 
178, 181 

Nilaraja, 50, 54 

North Indian alphabet, 5 S 

Orthographical peculiarities in 
the inscriptions, 6 
Oudh, 49, 97 

Ownership of land, 199 flf 

Padmavati, 47, 48 
Pahadpur plate, 138, 200 
Pai (Mr. M. G.), 10, 11 
Palaeographical study (of the 
inscriptions), 5 ff 
Palakka, 50, 52, 54 
Pallavas, 53, 54 
Pannalal (Mr.), 104, 128, 133 
Parivrajaka Maharajas, 7, 145, 
150, 162, 200 

Par^iadatta, 107, 108, 114, 146, 
147, 195 


Pataliputra, 18, 19, 26, 30, 31, 32, 
33,34,36, 37,42,85,86 
Pathak(Pro£. K. B.), 127 
‘ Peacock type ’ (of coins), 101 
Personal accomplishments ( of 
kings ), 194 

Pires (Mr. E. A.), 30, 164, 167, 
168, 173 

Pisharoti (Mr. K.), 134 
Pigtapura, 49, 50, 51 
Poona plates, 21, 65, 142 
Prabhakara, King, 119, 120 
Prabhakaravardhana, 159, 166, 

173, 174, 175, 178, 179, 180 
Prabhavatigupta (Vakataka), 21, 
65, 87, 88, 89, 91, 94, 115 
Prakasaditya, 124, 139 
Prakataditya, 153, 158, 162, 163 
Prarjunas, 61 

Pratapa type (of coins), 101 
Pratyanta Nrpati, 59 
Pravarasena I, 18, 19, 20, 26, 38, 
39, 66, 82, 87 

Pravarasena II, 89, 90, 115, 116 
Pravira, 18, 19, 38 
Prayaga, 21, 26, 36, 172, 1/9 
Primogeniture, right of, 193 
Prinsep, 5, 88 
Prthvi^ena, 74, 97, 194 
Prthvisepa I, 55, 56, 57, 83, 87, 
88,89 

Prthvi^ena II, 116, 117, 118, 120, 
’124, 126, 151 
Ptolemy, 60 
Pulakesin II, 51 
Pulindas, 31 

Pupdravardhana Bhukti, 96, 138, 
142, 143, 160, 163, 170, 196 
Punjab, 24, 25, 29, 58, 60,- 61, 81, 
84, 87. 94, 112 
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Pura Gupta, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
106, 107, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 
135, 136, 139 

Puranas, 1, 17, 18, 19, 26, 37, 38, 
45, 48, 112 
Purijavarman, 165 
Puskarana (Pokharana), 27, 58 
Pusyabhutis, 169, ’174, 175, 177, 
178,179, 181 
Pusyagupta, 107 
Pusyamitra, 65, 185 
Pusyamitras, 99, 100, 105, 112, 
113, 117 

Pu§yavarman, 58 


Revenue administration, 198-202 
Royal Land, classes o£, 201, 202 
Rudradaman I, Mabaksatrapa, 
107, 108 

Rudradatta, 142 
Rudradeva, 55, 57 
Rudrasena I, 38, 39, 55, 56, 87 
Rudrasena II, 77, 83, 87, 88, 89, 
91, 115 

Rudrasena III, 83, 85 

Sabaras, 31, 34 
Sadacandra, Bharaiiva, 26 
Safar, 74, 75 

Sakadhipati, ^akapati, 61, /O, /I, 


Radhakrishna (Pandit), 81 
Raghavan (Dr.), 78n 
Raghus, Raghuvama, 89 n 
Rajaputra Deva, Bhaltaraka, 143, 
160, 170, 196 
Rajasekhara, 75, 77, 79 
Rajputana 27, 58, 60, 61, 63, 159 
Rajyasri, 178, 180 
Rajyavardhana, 159, 174, 175, 180, 
181 

Ramacandra, 69 
Ramadasa, 38 

Rama Gupta, 41, 70, 71, 72, /3, 
76, 79, 80 , 81, 123, 180 
Rdtndyana, 24, 78n, 185 
Rapson (Prof.), 38, 39, 41, 48, 82, 
83, 85 
Rasal, 77 

Rawwal, 72, 73, 74, /7 
Rayachaudhari (Dr. H. C.), 41, 
171 

Rbhupala, 160 
Rddhapura grants, 88, 142 
Religion (under the Guptas), 
185-192 


72, 73, 76, 77, 78, 79 
^aka era, 12, 13, 15 
Sakala, 60 

Sakas, 18, 25,61, 70, 78, 85, 86 
Saketa, 21, 36 
Sakunas, 99 

galankayana (chieftain), 54 
Salastambha, 16 
galmali, 24 
Samacara Gupta, 148 
Samatata, 59, 142, 143 
Samudra Gupta, 4, 6, 8, 21, 22, 
24, 25 , 26, 27, 29, 30, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44-68, 
69, 71, 76, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 84, 

85, 89n, 93, 101, 142, 155,” 183, 
186, 190, 193, 198 

Sanakanika tribe, 60, Maharaja 
of, 84 

' Sanci inscription ( of Srldhara- 
varman), 61 

Sanchi stone inscription, 7, 78, 

86, 88, 93, 94, 190 
Sangali plates, 75 
Sanjan plates, 74, 75, 76 
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Sankatarya, 72, 78 
Sanksobha, 14, 15, 150, 162 
Sanskrit language, revival of, 189 
Sanskrit literature (under the 
Guptas ), 192 £E 
Saptasindhu, 28 
Sarabhapura, kings of, 8 
Saranath inscriptions, 4, 13, 127, 
128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 136, 
137, 138, 142 

Saraswati (Mr. Rangaswami), 78 
Saraswati (Mr. S. K.), 125, 139 
Sarma (Mr.), 78n, 133, 134 
^arngin. 111, 187 
Sarvanaga, 111, 114, 196 
Sarvanatha, 150, 162 
Sarvavarman, Maukhari, 7, 154, 
164, 165, 172, 173, 176, 177 
Sasana (imperial), 62 
^asanka, 16, 169, 181 
Sassanians, 99 
^atakarni, 66 
Satapatha Brdhmaita, 66 
^atavahana dynasty, 17, 19, 66 
Satra, 95, 96, 188 
Satraps, 14, 15, 38 
Saurastra type (of script), 7 
Scott (Mr.), 83 

Scripts (used in the inscriptions), 
5 ff 

Setubandha, 89 
Shah (Mr.), 12 

Shahpur stone image inscription, 
4, 6, 182, 183 
Shamashastri (Dr.), 12 
Shastri (Dr. Haraprasad), 27 
Shastri (Mr. H. N.), 171 
Siddhanta plates, 52 
^ikharasvamin, 74, 75, 93, 97, 
194 


Siladitya, 174 

‘ Siihhaparakrama type’ (of 
coins), 93 

Siihhasena, Svami,Mahaki5atrapa, 
83,85 

Simhavarman I, 54 
Sirhhavarman II, 54 
Sindh, Sind, 25, 60 
Sirpur stone inscription, 166, 
173 

Sisunia rock inscription, 27, 58 
Siva, ^aiva, ^aivism, 45, 81, 82, 
84, 93, 100, 109, 120, 141, 143, 
155, 187 

SivasiriApilaka, 17 
Skanda Gupta , 4, 6, 7, 8, 40, 74, 
93, 99, 100, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
106—122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 135, 
136, 139, 146, 151, 186, 187, 
193, 194, 195, 196 
Skandagupta (in Har?acanta), 72 
Skandaguptav'ata, 109 
Smith (Dr. Vincent), 21, 40, 41, 
54,59,60,61,62,70, 121, 131, 
138, 157, 176, 202 
Sonpat seal, 123, 175 
' Sources, epigraphic, archseologi- 
cal, 3, 69, 79, 128 
Sources, literary, 1, 3, 69, 79 
Southern alphabet, 7 
Sridharavarman, 62 
Sri Gupta, 20, 21, 36 
Sfngataprakdia, 70, 89 
' Sten Konow, 62 
Sudarsana lake, 107, 108, 148, 

' 187, 193 

Sukulide^a, 195 
Sulikas, 171 

1 Sundaravarman, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
1 35 
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I Sungas, 17, 65, 185, 186 

^ Sun-god, 100, 111, 120, 129, 134, 
135, 155, 187 , 

Supuspa Licchavi, 18 
laurasena Janapada, 32 
' Surasmicandra, Maharaja, 138 

Suraatra, 13, 25, 107, 108, 109, 
114, 124, 144, 146, 147, 195, 
196 

SOryavarman Maukhari, 11, 12, 
172, 173 

j Susthitavarman, 176, 177, 178, 
I 179, 181 

Suvisakha, 108 
Svamidatta, 49, 50, 51, 52 
Svayambhudeva, 160 
^vetavarahasvamin, 160 
^ravastl, Bhukti, 48, 196 
^rta coins, 48 

‘ Swordsman type ’ (of coins), 
101 

Talgunda pillar inscription, SO, 
102 

Tathagata Gupta, 140, 148, 152 
Tawney, 70 
Taxes, 198 fli 

Thaneshwar, 163n, 168, 174 
I ‘Tiger type ’ (o£ coins), 44, 66, 

i 67 

Tirabhukti, 37, 196, 197 
Tivaradeva, 50 
Tod (Colonel), 13 
Tolerance, religious, 190 
Toramana, 144, 145, 152, 153, 
154, 155, 158 
Tripuri, 196 

Tumain inscription, 97, 102, 118, 
167 

Tusaras, 18 
Tu§aspa, 107 


Ucchakalpa, Maharajas, 7, 51, 
150, 162, 200 

Udanakupa, Parisad of, 92, 195 
Udayagiii cave inscriptions, 4, 7, 
61, 78, 84, 85, 93, 186, 187, 192 
Ugrasena, 50, 54 
Ujjain, 83, 85, 86 
* Umbrella type ’ (of coins) , 93 
United Provinces, 63, 79, 87, 96, 
105, 111, 124, 131, 164 
Upagupta, 169, 172 
Uparika Maharaja, 96, 138, 142, 
143, 196 

Uparkot hoard (of coins), 83 
Urjayat, 107 
Uttar amanda la, 142 

Vainya Gupta, 140, 141^148, 149, 
150, 152,153, 161,167 
Vaisali, 22, 37, 74, seal of, 22. 
167 

Vajjika, 33 
Vajra, 127, 162, 163 
VSkatakas, 8, 18, 19, 20, 28, 38, 
39, 40, 45, 51, 55 , 56 , 66, 82, 87, 
88, 89, 90, 94, 102, 115, 116, 117, 
118, 120, 122, 124, 186 
Vakat;aka“Gupta art, 63 
Valabhi, 14, 144, 147, 148, 149, 
150 ; dynasy, 114 ; era, 10, 13 
Vanaspara, 18, 32 
Vanga, 171 
Varahadeva, 115 
Vasubandhu, 125, 131 
Vasudeva, Ku§a^;ia, 29 
Vasula (son of Kakka), 192 
Vatapi, 184 , 

Vatsadevi, 126 
Vdyu Purdna, 17, 46, 48 
Vedic Sacrifices, Revival of, 
186, 187, 188, 189 
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Vengjj 50, 52, 53, 54, 55 
Venkayya (Mr.), 54 

Vetalapancavmsati,lS n 
Vetravarman (Kumaramatya), 96 
Vidisa, 26, 57 
Vijayaditya, 183 
Vijayasena, 142, 143, 161 
Vijaya Yatra, 40, 46, 49 
Vikramaditya, 1, 20, 29, 69, 72, 
74, 75, 79, 86, 89, 91, 94, 102, 
106, 121, 125, 135 
Vikrama Sarhvat, 11, 13, 15 
Vinayaditya, (Calukya), 183 
Vindhyakas, 18 
Vindhyasakti, 18, 19, 38 
Vindhyatavi, 58 
Virasena Kramaditya, 148 
Virasena, Saba, 84, 93 
Viiakhadatta, 2, 69, 70, 71, 92 
Vig^u, VaisiTiavas, Vaimvism, 
21 , 28, 45, 84, 93,100, 108, 111, 
120, 138, 141, 143, 152, 187 
Vi§ijudhvaja, 23, 186 


Visnugopa, 50, S3, 54, 55 
Visiau Gupta, Candraditya, 148> 
183,184 

Vi§nupada, 23, 24, 27 
Visnu Puraifa, 48, 100 
Visvavarrran, 8, 97, 133 
Vyaghraraja, 49, 51 

War of succession, 42, 43, 46, 47 
Wema, 18, 19, 77 
Winternitz, 70 n 
Yajna Sri Satakarni, 18 
Yasodharman Vi§puvardhana, 6,. 
7, 8, 11, 12, 144, 145, 154, 155, 
156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 163, 164, 
167. 168, 169, 174, 177, 192 

Yasovarman, 183, 184 
Yaudheyas, 60 
Yavanas, 99 
Yue-Chi tribes, 62, 114 
Yupa, 109, 187 


